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The title of this etudy needs explanation, The general 
problem with which we are dealing 1s that of the male ninistry,” 
My thesis is that the musle ministry cannot be defined apart from 
the total ministry of the chureh, the church's service to God 
and mission in the world, Accordingly, the heart and clinax of 
this study comes in chapters dra, six, and seven when three 
motifs of the church and ministry are analyzed in relation to 
and from the perspective of church muzic, 


But we cannot begin there because the problems do not- 
'# 


confront the musician in guch neatly organized systems, They 
are enmeshed in the fabric of the church musice tradition, Thus, 
before we begin to weave the pattern of an angwer, we must first 
trace out and untangle the various threads which have become 
knotted across the years. 

The Introduction discusses the difficulties of combining 
theology and music, Part One describes the isgues, forces, and 
perspectives given us by the inmediate history of American church 
music, The problems of church music cannot be resolved by 


_—_— Ithe torn, masie miniatry, is used in the broad 2ense 
and refers to guch iasues as the type of church music used, the 
mothods and purposes of the music program of a church, and the 
S501lf=image (identity) of the church musician, 


111 
theological thinking in the library alone nor by exegesis of Bib- 
lical texts related to magic, The muzic minietry is finally 
determined, for good or 4111, by the actual practice of praige and 
testimony before God and in the world, Thus, the first forty 
pages dezcribe that complex web of inter-related factors which 
will be the teating ground of any contemporary Statement concern- 
ing ehuroh music and its minietry, 

The central argument of the dissertation begins in Part 
Two, I contend that internal digagroments about the practice 
and standards of church music are often the regult of external 
tensions between larger contexts which church mugic is asked to 
Serve--Christian education, liturgical worship, evangelian, otc, 
Part Two, therefore, seocks to find a point of orientation which 
is antecedent to these various contexts, Trends within Christian 
education and litug.cal studies are aurveyed to try to find this 
common peint of orientation, This leads to a discussion of the 
kerygnatic witness to Jesus Christ in the New Testament., Chapter 
Three begins an extensive study of the specifically muzical witness 
of the New Testament and an analysis of its contextual aetting. 
The 01d Testament is then gurveyed, 

The term "Lord's Song” is of fundamental importance. 
The term refers specifically to the transcondent aspect of church 
musleo, It raiges the isgue as to how or whether church music can 


be a bearer of "the Holy,” The title "Lord's Song” questions 


iv 
whether church muzie 1s only man's zong, or whether it is also 


an instrument of God's revealing Word, an occagion of His saving 
Presence, and, if a0, wherein reeides this transcendent po- 
tentiality,* 

Three related empirical elements participate in the 
concept, the Lord's Song, The term "Biblical Song” refers to 
those poetic solections of the Bible which scholars believe were 
Sung in Biblical times (that is, those forms which textual 
aralysis indicates Should be understood as gung words.) It will 
be suggeasted that the Biblical Song can become the "Lord's Song" 
for contemporary man (that is, « saving gong) but it is not a0 
automatically, The guperstitious recital of Biblical words can _ 
be demonic, The term, "church's aong"” refers to the contemporary 
gong of the church at any given time, which then becomes a part 
of the church muslc tradition of gubsequent generations, 4A con- 
temporary chureh z0ng can also beceme the "Lord's Song” but again 
not automatically, 4 contemporary gong may be no more than a cory 
into the unknown, The term, "faith song” points to the confess- 


1ional nature of church music, Both the Biblical Song and the 


—T 
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2 :080ph Gelinean, 
oO trans, C, Howell TRL nuns pn Re | 


88), 196% acks: "How can ound coming from a human mouth convey 
the truth of the Spirit of God? How, in a word, can singing be a 
mystery?” (p., 14). The word "mystery” moans what "the Fathers of 
the Church expressed by the word ,- that is, a 2acred zaign, 

ble by the genses, which communi cates an 
wins nee the bnege Mb OT (p. 13) 


church's song are faith song and must be wnderstood as auch 
(although the dynamics of the faith experience vary within various 
traditions, 20e pages 16%, 199f, 256f and 333 to 337,) But the term 
"faith zong" is not exactly identical with "Lord's Song” either, 

A faith aong could be limited to man's response to God, The "Lord's 
Song" is a song which in faith is confessed to be to gome extent 
God's Song--a vehicle of His Word and Pregence, an instrument of 
God's prophetic coming to man as well as nan's secking or respanse 
to God, 

The term "Lord's Song” as snch will not be frequently 
used in this stTudy, Instead we will di s8cuss the empirical ele- 
ments 'of the Lord's Song: the Biblical Song, the church's song, 
and faith song. However, it is a thesis of this atudy that the 
zong repertoire of the church can Gs the Lord's Song (a bearer 
of the Holy) only where the Biblical Seng and church song (both 
traditional and contemporary) are dynamically inter-related as 
faith song through the Holy Spirit. Thus, the term "Lord's Song" 
points to the central issue which arigses in the course of this 
study, Implicit in this phragse are these questions: (1) Does 
the Biblical Song witness to the Salvation History participate in 
an eagential way in the unique revelation of God in Christ? That 
is, are the Biblical pealus in a musical form an eagential part 


of the Biblical revelation? (2) Is the contemporary song of the 


_ church merely a human response, or in and through its hmanity is 


vi 
it also an occasion of God's apeaking to man and an instrument of 


His 8aving Pregence? (3) Finally, how are the Biblical Song and 
the contemporary church gong related? This latter question inquires 
into the role and use of church music as tradition (that is, as 
part of the total churoh tradition linking the contemporary church 
with Biblical events.) In other words, the tern Lord's Song 
raiges the fundamental problem of church music, Ts church music 
adiaphors, or is church music a part of the covenant life before 
God, a gracious gift of His speaking and power which calls man 
to obedience and thanksgiving? 

Part Three describes differing ways of linking the 
Biblical song, the tradition, and the contemporary church song. 
It includes an analysis of three patterns of relationship between 
the Lord's Song and the ministry of the chireh, 


Concerning the Methodology 
This study 1s primarily a contextual otudy, This was not 
the original plan, It was hoped to include more content implica- 


tions also, but space congiderations have linited this aspect of 


the work, Therefore, we will not uvaeually criticize single muzical 
works, More ofter we will analyze the context in which the 
performance of a single - 208 takes place. Implicit questions will 
include: what 1s the liturgical context? what 1s the Shape of 
the total muzical repertoire of the chureh? how does the ainging 


_—— 
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of an individual zaong fit into the total common 1ife? what is 
the attitude toward and uae of tradition?3 


Fro 1llustrate: The Mezart whether performed 
in Carnegie Hall, at Riveraide or Sunday Vesper Series, 
or at an actual funeral] occagion is, in respect to content, the 
game work, Content analysis of the Requiem in regard to other 
Mozart compositions and other large choral works remains the 
Same no matter what the performance sotting, However, a content 
analysis cannot deal with all aspects of this work, 


For a Roman Catholic, the Requiem Mags text makes pregent 
a totality of aszcciations coneerning- real experiences with 
death, Whether or not Mozart was an involved Catholic is not 
What is important is that Mozart lived in a situation 


contextual as80ciations 


f 
This study will attempt to 
congigerations for the church musician. 


Sinilarly, a content atudy of "Just As I Am Without One 
Plea” can comment on its form, its poetic structure, the general 
style of its accompanying melody otec, But having done this, 
"Just As I Am" will not appear drastically different from "Holy, 
Holy, Holy.” The full meaning of "Just As I An” can be evaluated 
only in relation to its context--the ovangeligtic gervice., 4s an 
invitation hyan, it is meant to convey a great weight of non- 
mus1ica]l ass0ciations to each individual ainger., Moreover, the 
kyun is ued again and again acres the years. Thus, the dynamics 
of Tradition become aignificant, That is, the hyan is linked not 
only with one important complex of; experience (one single con- 
version occasion) but gradually gathers to iteolf 
experiences of camp meetings, revivals, certain friends eto, Thus, 
it becomes & bearer of associations, Moreover, "Just 
As I Am" 1s not only eant as a link to a single complex 


A viil 
This 8tudy will noceaaarily relate contextual atudies 


of Christian education, liturgios, ethics and pastoral care with 
a contextual study of church musio, Such an approach to church 
music includes a concern for the general muzical idiom, the 
general problem of forms, and the way mute Sued in pacaing 
on tradition, We will not ask, for example: 1s "Rock of Ages" 
a good hymn? We are concerned with why many Protestant con- 
greogations limit their singing to the etrophic form, We will 
not i any particular ministerial chant, We will ponder 
the fact that mary Protestant ministers do not zing. 


The choice of language has been a problem, I nay Som 
to have chogen &a more difficult language than noceasary; Tthere- 
fore, an explanation is in order, (1) I an attenpting to mirror 
the actual language aituation existing between wusic and theology. 
Writing this dissertation has deepened muy avareness of the scope 
of this communication problem, Theology and music not only have 
moael3nng Jargons, they gee the function of language differently, 


of experiences (one's own conversim) and one's perscnal nenories, 
it is also a communal gong, That is, it is a link to other people 
who also rehearse their conversilon, their memories through the 
Same gong, In this way, personal experience and personal nenories 
are indisolubly linked to the commma]l experiences and communal 
nemories through a certain gong, Thus, to atudy "Just 4s I An" 
SOLE SEE Gay is to cok to uwnderstand it as a bearer of pergonal 
and al identity and tradition through its use in the 
ovangelistic servies, 


—_ 


ix 
(2) Where possible, I use the. technical words of both disciplines 
CY 


and 14st synonyms, For anodines, actualization, re-prezentation, 
and anamnesis are all ugcd in the liturgical digoussion, This is 
done in the hope that the study will gorve as & nany-sided 
instrument of inter-commmication, (3) In addition, rather 
than give my particular definition of certain words (8veh as 
kerygua), I have ofton traced the recent history of a word or 
pointed to its meaning in various contexts, 

The opposite choice in the above cages veadis have been 
to choogse one language and style, This would have nade for 
easler reading and consistoent ueage and would have nade my own 
position clearer, However, the intent of the atudy is not to 
present my angwer but to bring together the contemporary thinking 
within theology and music, Thus, I have tried to reflect the 
oustomary language of each practice, The study is therefore 
cemplex, But my intention has been to mirror complexity, not 
ereate it, 

One final prenise needs to be streazed, This study deals 
especially with communal, ung, moic,* The reacons for this will 
be developed in the course of the argument, My theasis is that 
the cio Mk Yolooes is Hlods of thor cad not 


i; refer to muical forms sung by the congregation alone or 
in with minister or choir, It is muzic which through 
t tional corporate use becenes & bearer of communal identity. 
See above, footnote three and pages 363ff. 


oceurs at that sensitive point where the meaningful word 1s 
Sounded in speech, The musical pro-ouppogiiion here is that 
the dynamics of language are intfrinsically related to choral 


musio, and furthermore, that the song repertoire of a people 


is a significant key to the nature of their community, 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. A STUDY OF THE NATURE, PURPOSE, AND CRITERIA OF 


THE MUSIC MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH 


What constitutes the music ministry of the church? Each 


year hundreds of young people are trained for this ministry, Yet 


while the term music ministry has found acceptance, there is 


great disagreement concerning its meaning , 


Is it the ministry of serenity in a world of disorder 


Lthe use of the word "dristry” or *"minister” involves 
difficulties, However, it is the only word with such scope and 
tradition that it can call to mind the full service about which 
we desire to speak, In this study, the term seeks to be under- 

- Stood in light of "the varied ministries of the epostolic age" 
before the transition to "the three-fold order of bishops, elders 
(or presbyters) and deacons that were universally established and 
recognized in the church by the time of Ignatius and Polycarp 
(ca, A.D. 120),” {[M., H., Shepherd, Jr,, article on "Ministry, 
Christian” in the Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 19 » Pe. 307, ) This Paper leaves open the 
relation of the music ministry to preaching and the Lord's Supper. 
The music ministry should be compared with the "teaching ministry" 
or the healing ministry,” practices which have a particular - 
character in Christ, and a general character related to secular 
education or healing practices, Massey Shepherd writes that "to 
Paul, ministry in the church was primarily a function or a grace, 
not an office, It was an exercise by each and every member of 
the church of his own charism of the Spirit to the edification of 

' all (Romans 12:6-8; I Corinthians 7:7; 12:4-16, 28-31," {Ibid.] 
It is in this general sense that we will speak of the music 
ministry--first of all a responsibility of the entire community, 
the Body of Christ, This does not preclude the partial embodi- 
ment of the musical charism in a particular office or tradition 
which is derived from the general function or grace granted to the 
total community of faith, For instance, there is a relationship 
between the contemporary church musician and the or levitical 
ks and their tradition, 2 


2 
and noisy confuslon? Is it the gift of beauty and truth set forth 


in classical masterpleces? Is the music ministry based on its 
capacity to help as child grow. through self-expressing experiences? 
Or is church music to serve the preached Word, or to accompany 
Sacramental worship? The purpose of church music is often described 
in all these ways, Through such hs. musicians geek to 
describe their role in the community of faith, 


4 Laymen are also troubled about church music, Church 


School teachers, complaining about curricular 8ongs, Say, "But 
8 


my children do not 1ike that kind of song!” Teen-agers are per- 
plexed when their choir director objects to "He" or 'T Believe" 
or other "pop" religious songs, Adult classes tend to sing the 
familiar 8ongs of their youth, In the above instances, the ” 
Ea pre-supposition is that musical 8election $honld be 
determined by enjoyment and personal preference, A musician is 
thought to choose hymns and anthems which he knows and likes, 
And, in fact, this often determines the character of church music 


Programs , 


A Theological-Musical Issue 
But the-question remains: what should be the criteria for 


= : - 

determining the content of a church music program? Is there no 
guide except one's personal preference? Is the church musician 
called to be faithful to nothing other than his musical taste and 


experience? By what standards should the music ministry be 
measured? 


3 
This fundamental question concerning the nature, purpose, and 


criteria of the music ministry of the church is more than a musical 
question, There are educational, liturgical and pastoral factors to 
be considered also, In short, the question of the role of church 
music and the identity of the church musician is both a musical and 
a theological problem, g 

This comes as no surprise to the church musician for he is 
familiar with the dual factors in his vocational life, He lives in 
a no-man's land claimed both by theology and music; yet he is not 
completely at home in either camp, He is torn between two loyalties, 
On occasion open battle occurs between his worlds as, for example, 


when some of the Puritans destroyed the pipe organs, More often, the 


conflict is an internal one occurring within the life of the musician 


himself and resulting from the differing traditions tends and 


music) which have nurtured him and the differing, purposes to which 
he has been called, 

The musician, even one reared in the church and deeply' com- 
mitted to its faith, still knows he is part of a vast musical history 
which is Separate from the church, He knows that if he were to lose 
contact with this aspect of his life he would be much the poorer, 
Moreover, grateful for the gifts which music has given him, he knows 
that he is called to share with others the beauty and vision which 
have come to him through music, Therefore, many of his goals and 
practices are a to this heritage of non-church music' 

At the same time, the church musician senses a profound 


V4 


"rn 
relatedness to the church, This is true not only because it pays his 
salary and provides the facilities for his work, but because he has a 
responsibility different from that to music alone, Though he is a 
musician who works through music, he is first of all a member of the 
Body of Christ to which has been committed a ministry, (II Corinth- 
ians 5:18, 19), As such, he is called to proclaim God's forgiving Word, 
to bear his particular witness to the saving acts of God in Christ, 

It is to this problem of dual loyalty, of citizenship in two 
worlds, to which this study is addressed, It will probe the FS CER 
ship between the ministry which is ours in Christ and the gifts and 


Services to which, one is responsibile as a musician, 

General problems inherent in inter-disciplinary studies, The 
general problem of the integration of two disparate disciplines is 
common today, And this particular encounter between music and theol- 
ogy Shares certain characteristics with other such "marriages,” The 
general problem is always the same--how to take seriously the truth 
claims of two differing disciplines without giving up the particularity 
of both or reducing one to the categories _ limits of the other, 

For example, in 45cussing The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry, 
H, Richard Niebuhr comments-that-",, , educational questions cannot be 
answered theologically, neither can theological questions be ———— 


by use of the techniques of social on behavioral sciences however rel- 


evant the insights derived from these scilences may be to theology. * 


*x. Richard Niebuhr in collaboration with Williams, D, D. and 
Gustafson, J., Jr., (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956), pÞ. %=5, 


The encounter between a minister and a mentally disturbed person 
results in a similar dilemma, The minister-"carmot take the place of 
the psychiatrist, but neither an the psychiatrist take. his place," 
The confrontations with politicians over civil isSues raises another 
such complex of bs, In fact, Niebuhr concludes: 
similar ambivalances characterize every human situation; . 
ultimate and immediate. concerns, long- and short-range goals, 


big and little questions, theological and technical per- 


. Spectives are involved in it. The approach can never be from 
one direction only. [trderline Fi? 


He maintains that various approaches can meet, but that to reduce 
Such ambivalent problems to one inquiry with one method is not valid 


or legttimate. 


Specific problems involved in relating theology and music. 
Such a position means that the study of church music must be 


approached from different points of view such as liturgy, Christian 
education, Biblical study, pastoral concerns, as well as music, This 
does not make the problem any easier; for between the two fields of 
mus4ic and theology there are Significant differences in structures of 
mental habits, in their basic categories and assumptions, and 


especially in their methods, 


For instance, it is usually accepted that the "doing" of mus3ic 


; 


1s.a part of its nature and existence,. The musicologist must also 


Spend hours at the keyboard, or conducting a choir, or preparing A 


composition, Music will not yield up its true essence apart from 


28iebuhr, op. cit., P. 5, All quotations in the above 
paragraph are from this source, 


participation in those kinaesthetic, aural, and mental practices 
which go into the making of musie, 

The theologian on the other hand is a ppectaliot with words 
and ideas, The need to achieve a high level of verbal precision 
forces him into the 1ibrary and the classroom there to delineate 
Subtle shades of meaning, There is a vast difference between the 
methodological skill involved in developing a controlled legato on 
the keyboard and the ability to discuss Anselm's ontological argument 
for the existence of God, The problem of achieving and maintaining 
Such technical proficiency makes it difficult to be sensitive and 
open to the other field of knowledge, 

Another aspect of the problem concerns the differences in 
language usage, Each discipline or specialty inevitably develops its 
own jargon, its in-group language, This makes the problem of commun=- 


ication between specialists very difficult, The refectory at Union 


Seminary provides a graphic illustration of this situation, - If one 


listens to the organist's table-talk one hears words such-as.chiff, 
ornamentation, larigot and plein jeu, of men such as Frescobaldi and 
Buxtehude, The B.D. students meanwhile discuss hermeneutics and 
r epistemology, Heilsgeschichte and de-mythologizing, Though -these 
young students Live in the same building, eat at the same tables, and 
form abiding friendships with one another, the problen of -commni.cation 
1s 8till difficult, 

This problem grows ever more acute with the rapid growth of 


information in every area of scholarship, Specialization is almost a 


requirement today because of the constant change and growth in the 
fundamental facts which must be taken into consideration, It is per- 


haps inevitable that this raises -problems of communication, David 


Roberts describing this "provincialism which attends expertness" writes: 


Being human they [Bpecialists] behave somewhat like 
families, Inside the group there are many quarrels 
between individuals and factions; it is only when the 
group is attacked from the outside that one realizes 
how "closed" it is. The stock refutation of the out- 
sider, in each case, is that "he doesn't really know 
much at first hand" about the position of the insider, 


The above Þ$icture describes only too well the uneasy rela- 
tionship which prevails between Some musicians and theologians, The 
irony of the situation is that music and theology, preachers and 
musicians have worked together for 80 long under the same roof in a 
common community, They do appear together in public, There is a 
great need” at this time for a true dialogue between musicians and 
non-musical churchmen, Each must seek to understand the other's 
language and point of view, For, as Eric Routley puts it, 

as long as the theologian regards the artist as 
fundamentally a temperamental trifler, and the artist 
the theologian as an obstinate and ignorant theorist, 
the best we shall get. is patronage from church to music, 
together with tentative moralism from musiciangto 
musicians, At worst it will be, as it. so often in 


practice is, a wicked waste of an PEEL for 
glorifying God through fruitful partnership. 


 __ #havid E, Roberts, Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man 
(New York: Charles Seribner's Sons, T_T P. XIIT. 
5Erice Routley, Church Music and Theology (Philadelphia: ' 
Muhlenberg Press, +1959), Þ. 110. 


A. 


Musical Needs Requiring Such a Study 

The guiding impulse behind this study is more than a philo- 
Sophical desire to integrate two disciplines; it grows out of very 
real problems encountered in the practice of church music, problems 
which cannot be solved apart from such basic studies, 


Austin Lovelace and William Rice mention a few such problems 


in Music and Worship in the Church: for example, (1) multiple 


choir programs that become the center of focus for the entire church; 
(2) the mass of published and recorded music- much of which is at 
best trivial; (3) the low ebb of congregational hymn singing in 
Spite of better hymnals and better trained members, Lovelace and 
Rice conclude with this perceptive question: 

The overwhelming ma jority of books published recently 

dealing with church music fall into the "how to" 

category, with full details on how to keep a program 

moving without friction; but almost never is the 

question raised as to whether or not -the program 

is valid and worth while, Is ehupeh music guilty 

of activity without real purpose? 

It is the belief of this writer that much of church music must 
plead guilty to the above charge, It is the further contention that 
many of the most pressing problems of church music are insoluble 
apart from their theological context. To discuss "gospel songs" as 
a purely musical phenomenon is to misunderstand the problem, To use 
musical categories alone to wrestle with the question of jazz forms 


versus traditional forms is a type of reductionism, Even technical 


—_ . questions of organ design and placement have theological implications, 


—_—_— 


Oevelace and Rice (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960), Þp. 14. 


o - > 
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Not long ago a panel on "Contemporary Trends in Organ Building" 
agreed that Wthe music of the church is either essential or irrelevant, 


If the former, then the challenge is clear; to insist that the 
ministry clarify and develop its view with regard to music in worship, 
its usage, its equipment (including environment). its present and its 
future, Organ builders and organists will then have something to 


aim for, "7 
II, SUMMARY 


In sunmary, this study will seek to discover the nature and 
purpose of the music ministry of the church, taking into account both 
musical and theological material and perspectives, Because of the 
vast amount of historical data which must be considered, it will be 
necessary to develop a structure by which to organize and systematize 
the material, However, the categories and methods will be primarily 
Those of practical theology rather than those of philosophy or 
os theology, Certain questions raised by the study.of 
aesthetics will be taken into consideration where pertinent, but this 
paper will not be organized according to the discussion of "the 
nature of music” as found in philosophical literature, Its foremost 
concern Will be to discover the primary theological and musical 


function of music as it has been used by the Christian church through 


»s 


the centuries in response to God's act in Christ. 


= EE tn nt ent en nemo 


(Allan Sly, The Diapason (July 1961), p. 5, Participants in 
this panel included the tonal director of Aeolian Skinner, Casavant 
Freres and other leading organ companies .-.. 
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It is recognized that the music ministry must perform other 


functions alongside the primary one, We Will 86k to find unity 

as Suggested by H, Richard Niebuhr "not only by ordering functions 
in a scale of importance but by directing each function to a 

chief, though still proximate end,” In other words, this study 
will geek to define the primary function of the music ministry, 

to describe the nature of its secondary ministries and their 
intererelationships to one another, and the "proximate end” Sought 
for in all of them, Stating the problem in this way means that 

we must accept the responsibility of entering into dialogue with 
other discussions of pastoral theology concerning the nature of 

the church and its ministry, For too long church musicians have 
failed to admit to the theological pre-suppositions which determine 
their musical practices as they have also failed to accept the 
pastoral implications of their musical pre-suppositions, This 
Study, in inviting. criticism from various disciplines, would 

hope to be a catalyst for a fruitful interchange between them, 

The study is therefore an attempt to set forth the pre-suppositions 
which guide church music practice in such a form as can be 


criticized by theologians and musicians alike, 


Þ 


The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry, pp. 62f. 
4 


PART ONE 


ELEMENTS OF THE PROBLEM OF CHURCH 


MUSIC AND ITS MINISTRY 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE CONTEMPORARY SITUATION 


I. A SURVEY OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH MUSIC SITUATION 

One of the decisive elements which shapes the musical char- 
acter of any period is the dominant personality--sometimes a composer 
who stamps his creative forms upon the whole history of music; some- 
times a critic or teacher who articulates the role of music in such a 
way as to give guidance to a whole generation; Sometimes a performer 
who can project his artistic vision- 80 compellingly as to alter the 
accepted canons of criticism, Whatever the role, musical taste has 
always responded to the force of such charismatic leaders, It is a 
part of the * ,6k nature of music itself, 

Contemporary American church music Lives in the afterglow of 
a brilliant consteLlation of such men, Many. church musicians of 
today identify themselves by relating their work to a particular 
musical tradition determined largely by a certain charismatic leader, 
Therefore, we can gain some understanding of the present situation 
and how it has come to us, as well as a further glimpse into the 
nature and scope of our problem, if we review the nature of the music 
ministry as interpreted and conceived by these leaders of yesterday 


and their contemporary disciples, 


Significant Leaders and Their Conceptions of the Music Ministry 
The writings of Winfred Douglas introduced many Americans to 


; 


'. the perspectives of the Abbey of Solesmes and of the Oxford Move- 
ment, The present significance of ws wk is demonstrated by the 
recent revisilon and augmentation of his book, Church Music in History 
and Practice, (1937). The fact that the reviser, Leonard Ellimood, 


made 80 few changes in it says something about the text itself 


and about Ellimwod's attitude toward the work, In 1961, 


Ellirwood wrote in the reviser's forewnard: 


A few minor changes and additions have been made in Canon 
Douglas ' text in order to incorporate' the research of the 
past few decades, Testifying to the soundness of his 
scholarship is the fact that each of these chapges augments 
his earlier statements, none contradicts them, 


Douglas was caught in the enthusiasm of the Liturgical re- * 
Search of the Abbey of Solesmes, Its conception of Gregorian Chant 
constituted for him the ideal against which to compare. all church music, 


++ .at the begining of the seventh century, the Church at 

Rome possSessed & vast body of music completely homogeneous, 
ideally wedded to the basic liturgical texts which were to 
continue in Western Europe, of thrilling beauty as an expression 
of worship, and embodying certain principles which have 

proved to be perennally valid, To these principles, as to 
Standards, contemporary church music needs from time to ue 

to be compared, and rectified when it departs from them, 


Douglas' relation to the church music tradition can be $seen in 
this sunmary quotation from the closing pages of the book: 


+ « . [hus, Through the Oxford Movement; the great 
principle of -a liturgical music at one with the 


Lzevised with additional material by Leonard Ellimood 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1962), Because it was -an 
attempt to popularize a point of view, this book is relatively 
non-technical, Therefore, its musical scholarship should not be 
Judged too harshly, However, because of his theological training 
and the positions of ecclesiastical importance given him, Douglas ' 
book demands careful scrutiny, See pages 213-2W for a discussion 
of The historical background of the Oxford-Solesmes movement , 

Ibid. IIbid., p; 24 


words of the service, and providing for each member 

to have his due active share in the praise of the whole Body, 
as first set forth in the sixth century, transmitted 

to the English Church, and revived at the Reformation 

has been restored throughout the Anglican Communion and 
authoritatively accepted and set forth by the 

American Episcopal Chureh, 


In |8uch writing one breathes the air of the English cathedral 
and the university chapel, One hears the particular sound of the 
English Boy Choir, There is perhaps a British inflection to the 
chanting, The repertoire especially emphasizes such composers 
as Byrd and Tallis; Merbeckes and Vaughan-Williams, 

Archibald Davison had a similar viewpoint to that of 
Douglas - His i included a sharp indictment of American 
church. music in general, For him 

there is,, but one logical purpose for which ehureh 


music may be employed, and that is to the glory of 

God; not for any psychological, social, opportunistic, 
or utilitarian ends for which our worship music is now 
tortured out of its true nature, but as an offering, a 
sacrifice, a return in kind of God's gift of beauty to 
man, The finest church music suggests the church and 
nothing outside of it, 'for that music is not sensuo 
or emotional as is the music of our secular world.... 


For Davison, church music was to be a "speech apart; remote, 
archaic perhaps, sacerdotal, strange; a language to which the 
church alone would be hospitable.. . "7 


* * * + ® * * »* * 


*Tbid., p. 217 


SArchibald Davison, Church Musice, Illusion and Reality 


m——_— ————— Press, 1952), pp, 86f. 
»+ Po 129 
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F, Melius Christianson represented a different tradition, 
4 ; 
His perspective was that of the Lutheran heritage, particularly that 
of the Scandinavian countries, Well-loved Scandinavian hymns and 
carols and the traditional reformation chorales became a part of this 
country's choral repertoire through his anthem settings and the sing- 
ing of the St, Olaf Choir, The particular "straight tone" of this 
choir emphasized- clarity of voice line and was perhaps related to 
Northern European use of language and vocalization,- 
Walter E, Buszin of Concordia Seminary is oriented more to a 

German Lutheran tradition, His view of church music and the tradition 
is Summarized in this concluding paragraph of an article, "Theology and 
Church Music as Bearers and Interpreters of the Verbum Dei." 

It is not accidental that the era of Orthodoxy of the 

Lutheran church was also the culmination of the golden 

era of Lutheran church music, In that era theology and 

church music were regarded as cobearers of the Verbum 

Dei. In that era the pipe organ, too, came into its own, 

and the pipe organs. built in Lutheran churches between 

A.D. 1600 and 1750-8erve today as models for expert organ 

builders in Christian' lands, Indeed, our generation can 

learn from its forefathers of the 17th and 13th-centuries, 

We can learn from them to hold fast the Verbum Dei with 

its priceless pearls and costly jewels, our precious 

theology and our glorious worship music,? 

. # 

Here, the primary function of church music is to serve the 
Word of God understood in a highly doctrinal sense through the forms 
of the chorale and other forms of Lutheran liturgical worship. 


—<———» * ” * 


Homer Rodeheaver embodied still another tradition of theology 


The Muscal Heritage of the Church, Volume VI, Edited by 
Theodore Hoelty-Nickel (St, Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1963) 
ITbid., Pp. 31 
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and music, Originally the song leader for Billy Sunday, he later 
continued on as an evangelist in his om right, Rodeheaver was 
influential not only through. his personal presence but also through 
the gospel music which he published and. popularized, 

Through him, we are reminded of the ethos of the camp meeting 
and-the-revival, Music is used to prepare for the message and to 
accompany the moment of invitation, While the foremost place of music 
is in the evangelistic service, it is also essential to the fellow- 
Ship group meeting where it is used both for fun and for devotional 
purposes, There is no sharp line drawn within this tradition between 
a happy gospel chorus sung around a camp dining table and a chorus 
sung in the evangelistic Service, 

Cl1iff Barrows who is "master of ceremonies, song leader and 
choir director at the Billy Graham Crusade" $sees music history in 
this way: 


Spiritual awakenings in the history of the church 
have given birth to our greatest hymnology. Martin 
Luther's hymns came out of the Reformation, and Charles 
Wesley 's out of the evangelical revival. In our own 
century, Charles Alexander became the father of Gospel 
singing around the world, and was followed by Homer 
Rodeheaver, who made music so0 much a part of the 
Billy Sunday campaigns.... 


+ +..It is a fearful responsibility before God to present 
to him and for him music that carries his message 

in clarity and simplicity, with great melody and 

great lyrics, that are able to move the human 

heart to worship and devotion, | 


_ 


LOomgusical Evangelism” in Decision (Volume 3, No, 12, 
December 1962), p. 12. | 


/ 


_ 


The primary purpose of music employed in the ministry 
of evangelism, I feel is to divest the hearer of the 
attitudes that would prevent his acceptance of the 
message that the song conveys, and to prepare his 
heart and mind for the entrance of the word of Goa, + 


Barrows concludes with this statement : 


I s8ubmit to you that music employed in evangelism, 

which can be used by the Spirit of God to motivate 

and inspire an individual so that he commits his 

heart and life in complete surrender and dedication 

to Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord, is one of the 
highest forms of music and worship, It is also one of 
the noblest uses that can be made of the musical arts, 1 


While there are European bodies of "folk" sacred music which 


are comparable to, our gospel gong , 15 the Rodeheaver "sound®" is 


almost exclusively determined by the United States, particularly the 
Southern part. The gospel song books include songs most of which 
have been composed in the U.S.A. since 1350, Frequent writers 
include P,P, Bliss, Charles Gabriel, Sankey, Fanny Crosby, etc, 
Rodeheaver's trombone recalls another aspect of the evangel- 
istic Service, The song Services of the revival meetings were of ben 
accompanied by various instrumental groups, especially brass 
ensembles, Today, the usual sound is that of the electronic organ and 
the piano played together in a "gospel" style, The resulting sound 
combining both the instrumental and the whole-hearted, un-studied 


choral singing is best characterized by the word--enthusiastic., The 


— 


Lltgem, 
12Tbid., P. 13. 
LI0skar SJhngen, "Church Music ard Sacred Music: Allies or 


7 1s in The Diapason (Fifty Second Year, No, 12, November 
1), P+ 35. 


Secondary sound, that of the solo before the message and of the 
invitation hymn, is warm and personal and often deliberately sentimental, 
* * * * * 

About the time of the Billy Sunday revivals, two new 
musical institutions were being founded which were to have a 
tremendous influence upon American church music--the School of Sacred 
Music at Union Theological Seminary and Westminster Choir College, 
Each represented a significant attempt to recover a full and valid 
place for music within the life and worship of the American protestant 
church, Unlike revival music, these schools sought to use the full 
riches of the church music tradition, They were eclectic in their 
approach using music from many traditions and idealizing. none, 

The names of John Finley Williamson: and Westminster Choir 
College are well-nigh synonymous, The college is in many ways an 
extension of his spirit and his musical and religious perspectives, 
While the college has always had an excellent organ department, the 
unique character of the institution was found in its approach to the 
voice, It has been said of Dr, Willilamson that "the world need only 
Stop in many an area to listen to a certain sound and know the spirit 
of John Finley Williamson has been there, 14 Many factors contributed 
to this sound, all of them filtered through the particular person and 


Spirit which was Dr, Williamson, This writer would emphasize three: 


— — 


(1) The tonal conception was not, of a traditional liturgical/sound, 


That is, it did not see itself necessarily as a liturgical sound 


*% 


14,emorial Service, July 4, 1964, Princeton, New Jersey 
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at all (in the sense of being different from a worldly sound") 


nor did it (as 8ound) $ee itself in relation to any particular 
1iturgical tradition, Rather, Dr, Williamson accepted the sound of 
the secular orchestral and operatic world as his point of departure, 
Westminster Choir Singers were to use the same method of voice pro- 
guetion for church and concert hall, for singing alone or in chorus, 
(2) The language inflection, the context of vocalization geograph- 
ically speaking, was that of the U.S.A. The timbre was virile and 
free, appropriate to the American folk tradition, (3) The voice 

was Seen as an instrument of the total personality, Singing was 
understood as an expression of one's entire being, responsive to the 
whole. of life and th rld, not as some separate compartment or 
talent which was artF cially attached, As a result, a significant 
part of the music ministry was to take-place through the work with 
the voices of the choir members. Voice teaching, the selection of 
music, and the pastoral concern of the choir director, were to be 
closely intererelated, 

Dr, Clarence Dickinson placed his stamp upon the School of 

Sacred Music of Union Theological Seminary, Dr, Dickinson, himself 
a Student of Guilmant, Vierne, and Riemann, placed great emphasis upon 
. the role of the organist-director, His concern for organ design 1s 


Shown in the Earnest Skinner organ placed in Brick Presbyterian Church 


in 1919, a landmark in organ design and construction at that time. 


i 


= 


The openness to various church music traditions which even 


today characterizes the School of Sacred Music was anticipated 


in Dr, Dickinson's experience first as organist-choirmaster at 
St, James Episcopal Church, Chicago, After moving to New York 
City, he Served at Temple Bethel in addition to his extensive duties 
at Brick Presbyterian, 

His musical carvioos at the Brick Church show his eclectic 
musical interest in all liturgical traditions and historical 
periods, For example, during the Advent season of 193, his choirs 


performed Messiah, Hora Novissima of Parker, the Christmas Oratorios 


of Bach and Saint-Saens, and a carol $service, January's music centered 
on music of different liturgies of the Lutheran, Calvinist, Anglican 
and Wesleyan heritage, Later services included the Verdi Requiem, 
Mendelssohn's St. Paul and El4jah, culminating in the St. Matthew 
Passilon of Bach, 

Such Services together with his Historical Organ Series were 
a major factor in the recovery of the rich heritage of church music 
in this country, Many of his programs depended on the relationship 
with Dr, Otto Kinkeldy of the New York Public Library, one of the 
pioneers of American musicology. 

Following in his stead, the Union School of Sacred Music has 
always been characterized by an emphasis upon the role of the 


organist-director, an openness to many liturgical traditions and 


periods, and close ties with the cultural opportunities and leading 


church musicians of New York City, The graduates have been especially 
conscious of the musical practices of metropolitan cities and their 


Special church music problems and opportunities. 
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Along with his administrative achievements, his many choral 
arrangements, his editing of the Presbyterian hymnal of 1933 stand 
as Symbols of Dr, Dickinson's contribution to the present. church 
music 8ituation, 

. . * * * * Ly 

The names of Edith Lovell Thomas? and Ruth Kriehbill Jacobs© 
bring to mind a different emphasis, Through them, the importance and 
character of children's singing was impressed upon the spirit of the 
American church, It should be noted that these leaders are women, 
Together with Dr, Williamson and Dr, Dickinson, their understanding 
of the relationship between music and Christian education helped 
make it possible for the female director of ftusic to be welcomed into 
the life of the church, Miss Thomas' own working relationship with 
Jeanette Perkins Brown and Sophia Fahs dramatizes the clLoseness of 
the early religious education movement and Miss Thomas understanding 
of the music ministry, The methodology of this perspective was 
determined largely by that of public school music education, For 
example, Mrs, Jacob's chapter on methods is sub-titled "Let's 
Learn from Public Schools, "*/ 


Leaders influenced by this perspective See the music ministry 


as having a two-fold purpose, For instance, Donald Kettring Suggests:3* 


128eks in Christian Education (New York: Abingdon Press;, 1953). 
h 


loThe Children's Choir (Rock Island: Augustana Press, 1953), 


17Tbid., Þ. 37 


155%teps Toward the Singing Church (Phila; :The Westminster 
Press, 1943) + 


From the inception of a multiple choir project the 
leaders in the local church will be conscious of a 
twofold purpose in the choral program, The first con- 
cerns the effect of choral participation on the 
Singers themselves, and would properly come under 

the general heading of "religious education,” 

++ «The Second purpose bears upon the ministry of the 
choirs in the worship life of the church, 18 


Dr. Federal Lee Whittlesey reverses the order but draws the same 
concelusion: YW"The main adult choir of a church has several objectives, 
These aim in two directions: that is, outward to assist the wor- 
Shipers and irward to enrich the singers themselves, "7 This inter- 
weaving of education and worship is discussed on the child's level by 
Ruth K, Jacobs, founder of the Chorister's Guild: | 

The potential contribution of the children's choir 

is not limited to one area, It is a character-forming 

agency; it affords an unparalleled opportunity for the 

experience of true worship; it can supplement and 

extend the curriculum of the Church School, The honest 

director accepts responsibility for good music, good 

habits, sound religious education, and sincere worship, <0 
Miss Thomas: Suggests that the music minitster "should be capable of 


__using sacred music to develop Christians who grow from infancy to 


maturity, "<? Miss Thomas selected music from all traditions in 


her splendid collections of children's music, making a strong effort 


to include music from the folk traditions of the non-western countries. 


129A Comprehensive Program of Church Music (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1957), Þ. 79. 
Jacobs, op. cit. Þp. vi. 
*1Thomas, OP, cit, Þ., 22 


Both she and Mrs, Jacobs saw church music in relation to the 
person-centered growth goals set forth by the early religious 
education movement, , 
* * »” 3 * . * * on * 

Robert Shaw has had an important influence on American church 
music since the 1940's when he prepared the choruses for the N.B.C, 
Symphony under Toscanini, The Shaw Chorale is one of the finest 
performing choirs in the world, Therefore, his impact has come 
through records,. concerts, sumner workshops and now through 
his symphony and church responsibilities in Cleveland, 

In his writing, he has called for the use of only the best 


music in the worship of the church, "One does not support value by 


subscribing to rubbish, "©* The four criteria which he sets forth to 


decide that which is worthy are: (1) motivation, (2) craftsmanship, 
(3) style ("great music will have an historical perspective, an 
aesthetic field, and originality that has origins,")©3 and (4) such 
artistic integrity and spiritual consciousness as to be "revelatory" 
in itself, At this point Shaw realizes that he is taking a position 
which is not universally accepted, 

All of us would agree that when fixed to words, music 


tells a story, ponders an event, or proposes-an attitude, 
Zut That music without text has meaning, evokes spiritual 


__  __—_—_—_—_— ———— 


<Zxobert Shaw, "Music in the Liberal Church,” Music Ministry, 
(Volume III, Number 8, August. 1962), p, 10. Shaw's influence has 
been particularly strong in non-liturgical churches which have no 
LCL Onan practice or liturgical standards, 
Ibid, 


- 


experiences, and is a representation off valid reality is 
a position more difficult to defend, ® 


After mentioning J.,W.N, Sullivan's Book, Beethoven, His Spiritual 
Development, ©” to clarify his position, Shaw defines such music in 
this way: 


Music which impresses us as expressing Spiritual 

experience and as springing from a spiritual context is 
Still music, It must satisfy the musical faculty; it 

must obey all the criteria that "pure" music obeys, But 

the musical experiences it communicates are less isolated 
than those of pure music; a greater extent, as it were, 

of the artist's nature has been concerned in their creation; 
more comprehensive and, probably, deeper needs are satisfied 
by them, 


A work of art may indeed be a "revelation," The 
higher conscLousness" of the great artist is evidenced not 
only by his capacity of ordering his EXPEx4.0nce but also 
by the capacity of having his experience, 


It inevitably follows that only the createct drt, both in its 


conception and erfornance is capable of bearing guch a responsibil- 
ity as that set forth above, Such a point of view is found to Some 
degree in many mugical traditions but in Shaw's case it is related 
to the "liberal" tradition of the Unitarian Church, Thus, no one 
musical or theological tradition is Seen as an ideal, 


Not all the prophets are dead, not all the Word is in one 
volume, not all the testaments of beauty are Sealed, 
Wherever the Word has been made flesh--in Beethoven or 
Shakespeare, Scarlatti, Blake or Ma Should be 
made welcome in the chureh, 


— 


2*Shaw, op. cit. (Volume III, Number 7, July 1962), p. 12. 
>2 (New York: " Vantage Books, 1960) 
Shaw, op. cit, (July 1962), p., 12 


This also judges in some detail the truth and breadth 
of our liberalism; . for it demands that we perceive in a 
Palestrina Mass, a Bach cantata on the resurrection, a 
Gregorian or Buddhist chant, a Negro Spiritual or a Mormon 
hymn, man's hunger for God and his will for good, <7 


In a statement which sunmarizes his attitude toward music and worship, 
Shaw \speaks of his desire to create for a certain moment each week 
out of worthy things a wholeness of beauty and truth, 
an integrity of sound and sight and reason, which shall 
be its own reason for being 
and therefore the worshippers' reason for being there where the 
whole man, in company with fellowmen, may hoyestly love God with 
all his fe, 


In-sum, Shaw is a Spokesman for that approach to music ministry 


which $sees great music as a revelation of God or "Truth" in itself. 


In that no occasion of revelation is normative, the revelation 
through the beauty of music stands along side Biblical revelation 


or any other revelation as an equal, 


Diseussion of Complex Ways Musical Value 5ystems Are Shaped 


In this brief over-view of the significant leaders active a 
generation ago, whose influence has been important for our period, 
we need to note Several factors which affect or make up these 
different musical value systems, | Certain of these men represented 


a particular geographic and language tradition--British, Scandinavian, 


and es. ts Mts. I. MEE. 


Shaw, op. cit. (August 1962), p;, 12. 
£571aem, 


German, etc, Others were spokesmen for a particular liturgical 
community, Underlying $several points of view was a philosophical 
aesthetic about the nature and use of music as an art in the church, 
As H.R, Niebuhr has pointed out in the Social Sources of Denomina- 


tionalism there are often unrecognized--social factors at work 


. 


operating behind and within both the theological and aesthetic factors 29 
In every case, the different leaders stood for a particular approach 
toward. the church music tradition and toward the music ministry, Each 
leader emphasized differing periods and bodies of composition from 

the past, recognizing that certain periods were congenial to his 

point of view while others were not, 

In analyzing one's own mysical value system, it is important 
to remember that the impact of such Leaders as those above did not 
usually come to us directly, More often our church musical exper- 
lence is mediated to us through a particular piano teacher, or through 
a particular minister, We first hear the.various choral sounds 
described above with their implicit liturgical and language implica- 


tions from the locus: of our own home-town and our. own. home-tongue, 


The sounds of the parent's voice, of the home church organ and 


congregation, the dialect and communal style of the area provide the 
initial context for all subsequent hearing, This cultic and. eultural 


context--whether that of the camp=meeting or the choral eucharist-- 


—_—_———_ 


£98 ebuhr, Social Sources of Deriominationalism. (Hamden, 
Connecticut: Shoe String Press, 1959), 


provides a fabric of experience which then acts as a grid or 
filter affecting how and what one understands and appreciates 

of the various traditions which are s8ubsequently encountered in 
reading and listening, This musical background of experience 
(grid) is itself a dynamic (constantly changing) factor, That is, 
the earlier fabric of experience is always in process of expansion 
and re-structuring in response to new musical experience, 

In other words, one's personal church music value system-- 
the musical sounds, styles, and purposes as80ciated with one's 
faith--is a complex of liturgical, psychological, sociological, 
as well as — =; Our standards of taste, the scope of 
our interest and understanding, and the intensity of our partici- 
pation is determined by conscious training and personal decision 
and by the unconscious influences of where and with whom we have 


lived and worshipped, As a result, this musical value system 1s 


a key to one's personal and corporate identity, 30 The corporate 


Songs We Sing are one of the ways we express who we are and the 
nature of the communities to which we are committed, This 


Statement can be made for all music, The unique character of 


30For example, the writer's identity could be partially 

described musically by the national anthem and other patriotic 
songs of the U.S.A., the alma mater's of Curtin Jr, High School 
and Williamsport High School, Bucknell University, the Navy 
_ Hymn and other 8ervice songs leaypd on active duty in the U.S.N. 
He would also be described by the corporate songs he does not 
know=-for instance, certain college fraternity songs which as a 
transfer student living off campus were not part of his experience, 
Perhaps most revealing would be the large number of church songs 
which he does know, 


church music comes from the fact that certain sounds, styles, 
practices, and bodies of music are $een as holy--as a bearer of 
' The Holy--either in themselves or through ass0ciation with other 
means of grace, It is this fact which makes one's church music 
repertoire and value system a theological problem as well as a 
musical one, For various bodies of chureh-music can be een as 
expressions of the faith perspectives of the various communities 
which have produced and cherished the music, 
It is clear that the problem of the nature of the music 

ministry of the church is a multi-faceted problem, It must not 
be treated as an intellectual problem alone, either musically 


or theologically, 


Il illustrate, consider the plight of a young musician 
whose faith has been shaped within a church community which uses 
gospel songs extensively, Upon reaching music school, he finds 
this repertoire called into question on musical grounds, Were 
these gospel songs merely an ornamental part of his life, they 
could be easily let go and more sophisticated musical ornaments 
put in their place, But for a Southern Baptist, for example, 
gospel hymns are not ornamental, they are a crucial element of 
communal faith witness, Moreover, if the young musician cares 
about music, he will not ee 'music as ornamental, If he desires 
to return to his people, he must deal with their existing musical 
situation, Thus, the young musician cannot easily dismiss the 
musical faith-expressions of his community because in so doing the 
faith of the community itself is called into question, A similar 
situation would hold for an Episcopalian choir boy raised in an 
ultra-traditional parish whose piety was shaped by ancient chants, 
subdued. light and archaic ceremonial, Suddenly comes the revolution- 
ary challenge of the modern world with its social problems and 
Strident, vibrant muslc, The challenge here is not only to his 
musical taste, The choir boy's entire faith orientation is 
questioned in and through the questioning of his church music 
repertoire and value system, 
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IT, THE LARGER CULTURAL SITUATION IN THE WORLD TODAY 


Having looked at the various factors which have shaped 
the institutional church music s8ituation, we now need to look 
carefully at the overall cultural milieu in which we find 
ourselves, 

In one way much has already been said about the present 
situation in the earlier description of significant leaders, 
Surely the views of Douglas, Christianson and Thomas, etc, are 
very much with us, But at the same time, there is an increasing 
awareness, felt even by the most traditional disciples of the 
above leaders, that our present situation is somehow different 
from theirs, As helpful and important as were the practices 
taught by these men, their formulations cannot be accepted 
without being re-worked in the light of the fast moving develop- 
ments of our era, Our situation is not their situation, There- 
fore, our task is to work out for our day the appropriate musical 
response while taking into consideration the truth which these 
men have given us and recognizing how much our world and sub- 


Jective musical reactions have been shaped by them, 


This Pluralistic World 


Large Cultural Factors, We have previously observed that 
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music can be a bearer of: corporate identity, As such, church musilc 
is one of the expressions of our communal fellowship in Christ, But 
in that the Body of Christ is itself divided, church music also bears 
all the marks of the fragmentation of that community which have 
occurred across the centuries, 

Today, the church--itself divided--must face a highly 
pluralistic society, While the church has faced a pluralistic 
world before in its long history, there are aspects of the present 
encounter which are unique, 

It is a truism that spatial distance has been drastically 
reduced in the modern world, but it is still a fact and an important 
one, The distance between Hindu India, Mus lim Iran, Catholic Italy 
and Communist Russia is now measured in jet hours, Through television 
(and now Telstar) and the mass circulation magazines, the claims of 
conflicting institutions are brought into the home itself., Jewish 
children can $See a Billy Graham mass meeting. Southern Baptists can 
watch a Christmas Mass televised from 5t, Patrick's Cathedral, And 
So it goes, The new thing is that from the earliest age the young 
child is exposed to the rival claims of competing institutions, The 
Christian family, any family for that matter, must come to terms not 
only with other Christian churches but with.a confusingly pluralistic 
world which it meets in school, at the movies, through business and 


when a son joins the service, Moreover, this pluralism is not only 


the result of the lessening of spatial separateness but also of 
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changes in our sense of time and history, Our knowledge of the past 


has increased prodigiously in recent decades, There is no tradition 
of theology or philosophy that has not known the unsettling effects 
of historical research; This is also one of the factors which has 


helped to upset the traditional customs- and mores, 


Musical elements, The church musician has also felt the 
impact of this pluralistic world in his more narrow sphere, and the 
effect has been Jjust as unsettling, It is less than one hundred years 
since Debussy first heard the Javanese gamelan or estra at the 
Paris Exposition of 1339, The strange oriental texture and the 
unusual. scale system intrigued him, Some of the melodic and rhythmic 
complexity of contemporary music is a response to the musical 
techniques of non-Western cultures, 

Only a few years ago pre-Bach music was Studied primarily for 
background purposes, In general, the music of Bach and later musical 
periods alone was considered worthy of performance, Now, thanks to 
such groups as Pro-Musica in New York City, music as early as the 
fourteenth century is being performed for -interested audiences, New 
knowledge of performance practices has drastically changed the trad- 
itional conception of the "Palestrina style” or the unaccompanied 
Bach Motet" style, Complete definitive editions of composers works 
are only now making it possible for accurate practical editions to 


be made available, And with uy new edition, hallowed traditions of 


performance are often broken, Even the massive choral forces 
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often ass8ociated with Handel's Messiah ' are yielding to the insistent 


scholarly evidence that the Baroque orchestra and chorus were of 


an entirely different character, 


Cultural Chaos: The Beginning of a New Era 
However, our musical situation is characterized not only by 
the conflicting styles of many lands and centuries but by the 


trauma ass0ciated with the birth of a new musical system, There are 


only a few moments in musical history (for instance, the 14th century 


Ars Nova and the stile moderno of the Baroque period) where the 
fundamental changes involved can compare with those we are encountering 
today, There is a $ense in«wwhich the 19th century and the Romantic 
Period had brought to fulfillment much of the expressive possibilities 
of the scale systems and ensembles customarily used until then, 
Thus composers and theorists of this century have-struck out in all 
directions seeking new sounds, new uses and combinations of instru- 
ments, and new scale and harmonic systems, 

A sImllar revolution occurred and is occurring throughout 
the entire culture, T.S, Eliot's rejection of Romanticism in the 
early twenties was a part of the whole new approach to poetic crit- 
1cism, The name of Karl Barth stands for the anti-romantic protest 
in Protestant theology, Whils s0-called neo-orthodoxy is being chal- 
lenged in many quarters, the vast gains in Biblical and historical 
scholarship during this period stand as a continuing legacy that 


must be considered by future generations, 
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The Ecumenical Encounter 
Within the church itself, the new historical knowledge and 


the encounter with the thought and life of non-western cultures has 
called the church to a basic study of its own nature, The re- 
thinking of the Biblical roots and. the historical branches of the 
church has is8ued forth in the many ecumenical discussions climaxed 
by the World Council of Churches meeting in Evanston. and 

New Delhi and the $essions of Vatican II at Rome, 

One of: the strange aspects of such ecumenical discussions 
is that musicians have been so little concerned about them, Yet it 
is clear that the results of such conferences and councils have a 
great effect on liturgical music, 4 prime example of this effect is 
the suddenness with which Roman Catholic musicians have had to re- 


organize their work around a $ervice, much' of which is now in the 


vernacular and which calls for increased congregational participation, 


In addition, this more recent liturgical approach emphasizes the 
pastoral role of liturgy in contrast to the more aesthetic approach 


characteristic of the earlier part of this century , © 


In one sense, church music by its very nature is already one 
of the most ecumenical aspects of the church, A growing body of hymns 
and canticles is being shared by most branches of the church, But a 
careful study of the musical heritage also reveals that music is one 

f 

3 e Albert R, Shands, The Iiturgical Movement and the 

Local Church, (London: SCM Es 3) PIE: 
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of the clearest witnesses to the divisions in the Body of Christ, 


Our brief survey bf the opinions of church music leaders showed that 
denominational differences were often reflected in musical practice, 
This is why church musicians have a responsibility toward the re- 
formulation of doctrine and life which is going on within all branches 
of the church and to the ecumenical discussion, The church musician's 
quest to discern the nature of the music ministry cannot take place 


in a vacuum separate from the total church's effort to understand its 


mission, If church music is an expression of the community of faith, 


an instrument of its self-identity, musicians cannot stand apart from 
the struggle to discover that identity and the nature of true unity 
and community in Christ, The ecumenical problem is our problem also, 


not even though we are musicians, but rather because we are musicians, 


/ 


III, SUMMARY OF THE SIGNIFICANT FACTORS AFFECTING THE 


NATURE AND PURPOSE OF CHURCH - MUSIC AND- ITS MINISTRY 


Having Surveyed the recent past and Seen Some of the factors 
which have shaped our various personal and communal church music value 
Systems, and having noted the overall cultural situation, we can now 


glimpse something of the scope and complexity of the problem which 


faces us, 


The Dynamic Character of Theology and Music 
First of all; we have seen that theological formulations and 


musical styles have a dynamic (a constantly changing) character, 
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Both are ways of approaching and expressing truth about ourselves, 


the world, and God's relation to us and the world, To use Karl 
Barth's term, theology is "a procession,” The church is called in 
each generation to this continuing work of "faith seeking under- 
standing , 133 Church music is also "a procession,” Tt must wrestle 
with the dynamic character of musical style, Thus, theologians and 
musicians are united by the common problem that, for example, an 
Augustine or a Luther, a Palestrina or a Bach must be approached 
within the thought forms and against the background of his own day. 
And the relation between that day and our day, that response to God's 
acting and our ow response is not an easy one to determine, The 
dynamic character of man's faith response also means that our 


conception of earlier thought and style-forms changes with the 


contemporary situation,' To make an absolute claim that we can hear 

a Palestrina motet or a Schiltz Psalm setting in the same way as they 
were originally performed is to turn one's face against all modern 
historical knowledge, Even if one could reproduce the instruments 
exactly, be certain of the conception of vocal tone used and of the 
style of melisma and ornamentation, this still does not solve the 
problem that Wour ears" have changed, The Sound of the Bach cantatas, 


the Mozart operas, the Beethoven symphonies--these Sounds are in our 


33rarth, Evangelical Theology: -An Introduction, trans, by 
Grover Foley, (New York: Holt, Rinehart-and Winston, 1963) pp. 9f. 


Barth shows that the dynamic character of theology arises from-the 


fact that if follows the living God, No stable formulation would be 
true to its living Subject, 
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ears; Tthese rhythms are in our fingers and bodies, It is for this 


reason that the scholarship of this century, which has done more to 
recover the musical heritage of the past than any previous time, is 

 also the scholarship that accepts the problem of historical 
relativity, 

While the relativity of historical thought patterns and 
stylistic forms is a common one today, church music must take into 
account specific aspects of this problem which are peculiar to it as 
a time art (as opposed to the plastic arts), In one sense, music has 
always carried its past tradition along with it as it continued on 
its journey into the future, But the manner and means by which this 
has been done has changed as man's technical ability changed, Until 


the development of musical notation the means of remembering the tra- 


dition were primarily oral, As such; the endurance of a certain body 


of music was dependent upon the endurance of whatever community had 
created the gong, At the same time, as that community passed on the 
gong, it expressed and preserved its communal identity through it, 
Early 8ystems of notation (ecphonetic and neumatic signs) and hand 
signs (chironomy) were used to aid the community in this task of 


remembering its musical tradition, However, these aids were not 


Ix, Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941), pp. 7-22, sumarizes the problem of 
"historical relativism and revelation,” After a historical survey 
he offers a theological viewpoint which begins from the locus of 
———feelation in history and confessional theology while accepting 
the force of historical relativity, | 
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complete in themselves, Rather They were dependent upon 8special 


groups set apart by the community to preserve. the song from generation 
to generation, The temple singers of the Old Testament, the hazan 
of the synagogue, the epic and ballad singers of all ages and cultures 


are examples of men who filled this role, The weakness of oral 


tradition lay in its selectivity, Lt preserved only that part of 
Qt, 


the total musical activity which was appropriate to the preserving 
in-group, and usually the tradition died when the community was 
destroyed, 4-2 We have little precise knowledge: of Greek music, for 
example, And even the finest conclusions about early chants are at 
best educated guesses due to the inadequacy of nematic ndation, , 
With the initial perfection of diastematic notational 
systems beginning in the 12th century, we are made aware of the 


polyphonic style standing alongside the traditional chant. 3 Whenever 


35588 Willi Apel, Gregorian Chant, (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1958) pp. 75. 

t is interesting that in 132%, Pope John the 22nd 
found it necessary to speak about sacred and secular practice and 
re-emphasized the importance of the old chant. See Grout, The 
History of Western Music (New York; W.,W., Norton Co, Inc,, 1960) 


P., 117, and also Fellerer, The History of Catholic Church Music, 
trans, by F.A. Brunner, (Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1961) pp. 55, 56. 

« We are trying to show how it has come about that our present 
church music situation is 80 radically different from the days of 
closed commurities and oral tradition, In our pluralistic age, because 
of the development of musical notation, printing, and the phonograph, 
the remembrance of a particular musical tradition is no longer 
dependent upon a community, Therefore, prior to modern times, there 
was only the problem of relating different musical styles of different 
faith communities which 14ved 8ide by 8ide, Only recently. has the 


confl4ot of different sacred styles (arising from different historical 
periods) developed within the same community, 
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new stylistic changes in polyphony took place, the older polyphonic 


style was incorporated into the newer style (in a modified form), 
Mearmhile, the actual compositions in the older style were left to 
gather dust in the libraries, The community used only one polyphonic 
style at any one given time,. The Council of Trent (about 1563) 
represents the occasion when one particular polyphonic style was 6 
set apart as being appropriate for worship, Thus, for the first 
time, Several styles were consciously maintained alongside one 


another within the same community--traditional chant, stile 


antico, stile moderno, Even 4s late as J.5, Bach, while there were 


many different musical styles centered around different geographic 
locations, as certain styles were modified by time the older style 
was forgotten and left behind, It is only in the modern era, 
stilmulated by the Romantic concern for the antique past and aided 
by the improved tools of historical research that we now must contend 
not only with different stylistic traditions of space but also of 
time, The remembrance of a tradition is no longer as dependent upon 
a community, and as & result the scope of our tradition is much more 
inclusLive, 

As Andre Malraux has pointed out, this has caused a 
revolutionary situation in every artistic field over the nature 
of art itself, 7 In earlier times, a work of art was composed for a 


particular occasion=--a suite for a Duke's wedding, a» cantata for a 


37The Voices of Silence (Garden City: Doubleday, 1953). 
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particular state occasion; n= portrait commissioned as a means of 


family remembrance, In the present technological era, a painting 

is hung in a museum there to be compared with other artistic works, 
A new musical composition is performed in a symphonic "series" 

where it is consciously and unconsciously evaluated according to the 
treasury of masterpieces now available in our record libraries, 
Inevitably, the contemporary composer composes much more consciously 
for "posterity"” and against this background of the masterpieces of 
the centuries, In such a situation, the heritage of the past is not 
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only a spur to new creative work, it is also a weight to be borne, 


The Significance of Historical Relativity for Church Music 


Every new composer and every new musical work modifies our 
total conception of the nature of music, Such modifications are 
usuvally small because there is a sense that the nature of music is 
unitary, stable and unchanging, But there is another sense, as Wwe 
have said above, that music is constantly in flux; and there have 
been certain balance lute 1s history where the basic conception 
of music has been violently reshaped, On occasion a composer 's 
work is of 8uch a radical nature as to demand a Fundamental 
revislon of the existing conception of music, © Beethoven was such 
a key figure, 


Today we are again faced with such a fundamental struggle 


over the very nature of mus1c itself because of the works of men 
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3BBrahm' hesitancy to waite in the symphonic form is a 
familiar illustration of the effect of the weight of the past, 


like Schoenberg, Stravinsky, ELliott Carter and Roger 5ess1ions, 
The perceptive critic is aware that he must either reject the works 
of these contemporary craftsmen or- accept them and alter his con- 
ception of music itself, That is, the accepting of a radically new 
work must include a re-evaluation of the musical tradition in light 
of the new conception of the essence of music, Again, this is not a 
new problem for music, To participate fully in Wagner's conception 
of art was to relativize AY To accept the Monteverdi Vespers 
was to question the stylistic primacy of Palestrina, But it is 
vitally important that we realize the dimension of the struggle in 
which our age is involved, We are in the process of working out a 
new stylistic perspective in many branches of art, literature, 
theology. and music, | 

Moreover, the church musician is not merely a' critic making 
intellectual value- judgements about the tradition, He is also a per- 
former, It is only through his work and through his choir that the 
tradition is bodied forth in sound, Critics of poetry come and go, 
but the poems are usually available for all to read, Styles of art 
appreciation are in constant flux, but the paintings themselves remain 
relatively stable and unchanging upon the walls of the museum, Not 80 
with music, Unlike a pointing; a musical score is a $set of directions 
for something to do, The heritage of church music depends upon the 


conductor and the ensemble he shapes for it to be given voice, 


Apart from them, the heritage is but notes upon a page; Therefore, 
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the decision about the nature of music and consequently of the 
relative worth and quality of various periods and traditions of 
music is not merely an intellectual decision, It is as real as the 
choice of an organ builder, or the choosing of a concert program, or 
the way one gives voice lessons next Tuesday, 

Nor can one withdraw to the purist's retreat and be content 
with repeating the Voriginal” performance with historical accuracy. 
We owe much to the musicologists who constantly unearth new under- 
Standings of the performance practices of earlier times and alien 
traditions, But a choir and a congregation are not chameleons able 
without effort to change style and color with every new musical work, 
A congregation is a particular people, a particular community with a 
home town and a home tongue who live in the "now," It is this 
community which is called to body forth its faith in song, to express 
its corporate identity in Christ through music, Historical stylistic 
accuracy is but one pole to which the contemporary choir director is 
responsible, He is also responsible to the present congregation and 
their identity and posture before God, What criteria determine the 


forming and shaping of this ensemble? This question, too, must be 


consideredl! 


IV, SUMMARY 


The task of determining the nature and purpose of the music 


ministry of the church is highly complex involving liturgical, 


educational, psychological and sociological as well as musical 

factors, It will not do to set forth a particular theological 

system and then articulate the appropriate musical response, For 
theology is a dynamic procession, or perhaps several processions, 
representing various traditions of doing theology, each working out 

its position before God across the centuries, Moreover, there are 
also many traditions of church ak related to the various theological 
ones, 

As we look back we can only be grateful to those leaders of 
yesterday who have recovered and purified their particular traditions 
of church music and theology, Moreover, we owe a debt to those men 
who have Shattered the choctathatia claims of any one style by the 
quiet work of musicological research and their insistence upon 
scholarly cotanaihs We must respect' the creative genius of those 
who, recognizing that this is twentieth century America, Sought to 
develop a choral sound and style appropriate to the day, 

But iT is our task, in light of ecumenical discussion, 
institutional questioning and artistic ferment, to seek an under- 
Standing of the music of the church so as to provide a basis for a 


Sound and style of church music appropriate for the people's Amen to 
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God's action in our day, Such a sound and'style must have musico- 


logical integrity as it deals with its own and other traditions of 
theology and\-music,-and it must also have contemporary integrity as 


it meets the many voices of the world, 
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Such an approach to sound and style, the embodiment of our 
understanding of the nature and purpose of church music, would not 
be set forth as an "ideal" for all time, but would be intended to be 
Seen as having a dynamic nature, honestly related to the past and 
open to the new possibilities of tomorrow, It must be flexible 
enough to be suitable for the variety of sounds and styles in the 


ecumenical tradition, but it must also have an identity, a locus 


6 perspective, a Sense of ensemble through which the church can 


affirm its faith and understand its identity in the face of the 
conflicting voices of the past and the problems and opportunities 


of our age, 


PART TWO 


THE CONTEXT OF CHURCH MUSIC AND MINISTRY 


CHAPTER TWO 
-” 


DISCUSSION OF THE POINT=OF-ORLENTATION 


I. ANALYSIS OF CONFLICTING CONTEXTS 


The survey of American church music JBaders showed many 
different approaches to the music ministry, A major thesis of this 
study is that disagreement over the context to which music is seen 
to be responsible is a significant part of such differences, 

For instance, while speaking out of different liturgical 
traditions, Douglas and Buszin would both hold that the true nature 
of church music is found in its relationship to liturgical worship, 
They would be united in practice by the common concern for making the 
requirements of liturgical worship be the first responsibility, As 
an illustration of s8uch a viewpoint, Luther Reed gives the following 
advice to ministers and choir leaders: 

The Responsory has liturgical and musical interest 
and its uge should be encouraged, The rubrics permit 
a hymn as a substitute, The history of worship is 
crowded with melancholy examples of such s8ubstitutes 
of hymns for choral features (Introit, Gradual, 
Responsory, etc,) The final result has always been 
1iturgical and musical impoverishment, Our choirs 


Should master these choral elements first of all, 
with anthems, motets lace in 


every rehearsal, Underline F.M. 


” 


LLuther Reed, - Worship (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1959), P. 121. = 


Later on, Reed gives this general observation: 

Our theology must rule our liturgies; our liturgics 

must rule our music, The decline of church music 

in every period has begun with the neglect of the 

liturgical principle, Its improvement has followed 

1iturgical advance, 

On the other hand, the basic criterion for some musicians 1s 
the growth and development of the whole person in Christ as defined 
by the literature and practices of Christian education, On the 
surface, such a point of view would not necessarily seem to be in 
conflict with a liturgical orientation, but in practice important 
differences of approach come to the fore, For instance, a liturgical 
musician is frequently bewildered about the place of young children's 
choirs, while-a musician working in the context of a multiple-choir 


System with person-centered goals will Sometimes have even pre- 


school singing groups For the liturgical musician, a choir, by 


definition, is a regular participant in liturgical worship; this 

is its reason for being, Thus,: the use of the word "choir" to 
describe singing groups of children who are only learning to read is 
disturbing, On the other hand, the educationally oriented musician 
is. aware that the liturgically structured program often reaches only 
those people who already have a fair degree of church music ability 


and interest before they join the choir, From the educational per- 


ZReed, ibid., Þ, 178 
Fortunately, very -small "oryer" choirs are now universally 
_— questioned as being psychologically and 1iturgically dubious, 
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spective, the purpose of a children's choir is to'help all willing 
children to learn to sing and gradually to understand and appreciate 
the meaning and practices of worship, Such a point of view permits 
working with the children at the age when the basic skills of singing 
and verbalizing are being learned, A corollary to this is that the 
methods used are determined by the maturity of the child, taking 

into account the developmental tasks which are being encountered, 

As a result of these differences of approach, liturgically and edu- 
cationally oriented musicians often disagree rather strongly over 
certain questions, They differ over the appropriateness of a given 
text or rehearsal technique for a certain age choir because the 
Standards and context of appropriateness are $so different, 

In fact, the often stated purpose of many church musical 
organizations--to raise the standards of church music--is usvally a 
meaningless cliche” because the contexts dt Soterntine those 
Standards are never examined, Other contexts which Seek to deter- 
mine the nature of church inte are evangelism and art itself seen 
as a medium of revelation, The critical is8ue, therefore, is how to 
get behind these various contexts--liturgical, evangelistic, educa- 
tional, etc,--to gee if there is a primary basis antecedent to all 
of these secondary contexts and which therefore has first claim 


upon music, 


That this is the problem is clear, But discovering the 


answer to the problem is not so easy, For wifat shall be the point - 
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of departure? Since it is 80 easy for a secondary context to become 


an absolutistic primary viewpoint which then pre-determines the 
outcome, it is es8ential to begin from such a viewpoint as is truly 
primary, The language used to describe the point of departure is also 
crucial, For instance, whether we use the language of "personal 
encounter” or "Aristotelian categories of substance* will affect the 
conclusion, Surely, selecting and describing this point of orienta- 
tion is the most crucial problem facing church music, today--or any 


day for that matter, 
II, THE CHANGING CONTEXTUAL SITUATION 


As was briefly Suggested in the introductory chapter, the 
various contexts to which music has been $seen to be related have 
themselves gone through a period of basic re-thinking, The preaching, 
teaching and liturgical tasks of the church are being evaluated and 
their methods analyzed in order to discover in each case their par- 
ticular function within the Body of Christ., Iiturgiologists, educa- 
tors, and preachers are Seeking to discover the creative center of 
their own tradition in order to reform and purify their practices, 

A brief survey of the developments within the different areas may 


give insight into the particular question of church music, 


Liturgical Developments 


Bard Thompson, in surveying the forces which stimulated the 


1iturgical renaissance during the last half-century writes: 


Certainly the scholars have had their Share in it, 
Maxwell has aroused considerable interest in the 
origins of the Reformed rite, while Davies offered 
virtually the first insight into the worship of the 
English Puritans, Lutherans, here and abroad, have 
devoted themselves to Luther's liturgical ideas and 

to the relationship between theology and worship, 
Brilioth, and Dix have contributed books of the 

highest order concerning the history of the Eucharist, 
But. perhaps the scholars were not the main contributors, 
In the American churches there began an amorphous 
revival of "1iturgy" which left almost no group un- 
changed, not even the Dunkers, In part it may have 
been inspired by aesthetic considerations, in part 

by reaction to stale theology or to the prevailing 
intellectualism of some American traditions--the 

bases of it are hard to decipher, With it came both 
Sound practices and bric-a-brac; and its signs are- to 
be seen in the "divided chancel” and reinstatement of 
the altar, in acceptance of the Church Year, in vest- 
ments and choir robes, in new books of worship and 
hymnals unloaded of Gospel songs, At the same time, 
the question of worship became a significant topic 

of conversation in the ecumenical movement, provoking 
widespread interest in the liturgy and in intercommunion, 
In America, where denominational unions have proceeded 
apace, the churches have often had to face the ecumeni- 
cal is8ues in the inmediacy of preparing new liturgical 
books, Revisions have been made, or are Soon to be 
made, in at least five of the major denominations, 


Luther Reed also notes the ambiguous nature of the recoveries 


of worship in the late nineteenth century and comments that the 


"Romantic restoration of historic forms has been succeeded by recon=- 


Sideration of worship itself, with witness recognized as an important 


factor," After mentioning Barth, Gogarten, Jeremias, Sasse, he 


ard Thompson, Iiturgies of the Western Church (New York: 
LS Publishing Company, 1961)  - a - 
| Reed, OP. cit., Ps 379 ; 


comments that scholars 

have leaped over proyincial forms of impoverished 

centuries to find guidance and inspiration in the 

doctrinal and liturgical writings of the Reformers 

and the witness of the Church Orders of the classic 

period of the sixteenth century, In recent years 

more and more attention has been turned to the 

question in the New Testament and the early church, © 
He later goes on to list the "fresh insights” concerning New Testa- 
ment studies and the worship of the ehurch, / Special reference is 
made to the "more recent" discipline of form criticiem which "studied 
the role which the Christian community played in the transmitting 
and shaping of [the] materials of the canon, © 

In |short, the liturgical revival which began in a period 

heavily influenced by aesthetic considerations and romantic interest 
in ancient forms turned in the process of self-evaluation to a study 
of New Testament worship and particularly to the confessional and 
worship formulae found in the Biblical text. The work of Joseph 
Jungmann is an example of a similar development in Roman Catholic 
eirceles, Iiturgical study now stresses the context of the koinonia, 
the community of faith, 'as it witnesses to the kerygma in the many 
forms of its life, The pastoral factor has become a fundamental 


coneern- of worship practice,” 


——— 


reed, OP. CIit., Po. 379, 

7Specific mention is made of Oscar Cullman, Early Christian 
Worship, and Earliest Christian Confessions, as well as Lohmeyer's 
study of Philippians 2:5-11 as a possible pre-Pauline "Christ- 
Psalm,” ibid., Þ. 31, 

5Tbid 


JSee below, PP; 23S5f for further discussion, 


Developments in Christian Education 

Mearmhile, religious education was also going through a 
period of startling change, During the first twenty-five years of 
this century, religious education emerged as one of the major 
forces in American Protestantism, The concept of the "teaching 
church" wept over the country with great force following the 
first World War, Large numbers of men and women became specialists 
in this field, In terms of popular interest, religious education 
eclipsed perhaps every other project of the churches , ©0 

The theological undergirding of the early religious education 
movement was a mixture of many elements, Ritschl's principle of 
the value of the person, of the infinite worth and essential dignity 
of the individual person before God, was one factor, Through G., 
Albert Coe the educational philosophy of John Dewey was re-worked 
80 as to have relevance for the educational practices of the church, 
The optimistic world-view of the Social Gospel movement became part 
of the fabric of the educational process, To illustrate, Harrison 
S, Elliott wrote that "God is found as individuals find themselves 
in the great cooperative enterprises of human progress Curricula 


tended to present Jesus as an ethical prophet and teacher. The 


l 


10, Shelton Smith, Faith and Nurture (New York: Charles 
Scribner” s Sons, 1942), Þ., 2. 
Ibid., Þ. 48 


progressive development of man's idea of God was the interpretive 
principle which dominated the use of the Bible, 

The pre-suppositions of this educational, social, and theolog- 
ical system were violently shaken about the time of the Second World 
War, In his excellent survey of this period, Robert Lynn gathers 
together the questions which underlay the sense of demoralization 
which occurred in religious education circles at that time--a true 
"religious depression heightened by but not caused by the economic 


decline, 


There was cause for bewilderment, In retrospect, the 

early liberal reformers" visions and labor had amounted 

to little, The similarity of ”,,.the progressive movement 
in religious education” (Toe's phras and in the public 
schools was once a Source of pride to church educators; now 
it prompted some to reflect upon the validity of their 
function and to wonder if, after all, religious education 
was really necessary, Was there anything distinetly 
Christian about their brand of moral education? Had the 
purposes of public and church education become so identical 
that there was no honger any palpable sense of distance 
between these two supposedly parallel institutions? Were 
the religious educators the urwitting agents of a process 
of evaporation, so that, under their tutelage, Protestant 
church education had "gone native” and become Secular? 12 


In addition to such questions, there was also taking place a change 
in the prevailing climate of theological opinion, _The newer develop- 


ments in Biblical Studies called attention to the unitary elements 


within the Bible itself, It was convincingly showmn that "man's ideas 


about God” were not a valid structural means for setting forth the 


IL2Robert Lynn, Protestant Strategies in Education (New-York: 
AsSociation Press, 1964) p., 36, 
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Biblical message, Rather the Bible spoke in terms of personal en- 


counter, of knowing God as revealed in the events of history, More- 
over, the experiences of radical sin culminating in the use of the 
atomic bomb shattered the optimistic social theories, And the in- 
sights of depth psychology forced educators to take a more profound 
view of human nature than was customary_ in the more behavioristic 
circles of educational psychology., 

The revolutionary ferment of this period is reflected in two 
books: Faith and Nurture, by H. Shelton Smith*-, which delivered a 
Sharp indictment against the prevailing 1iberal education, and Can 


Religious Education Be Christian?, by Harrison 5, Elliott, Þ* who 


Sought to defend the progressive philosophies and methods against the 
onslaught of kerygmatic theology, But while Coe and Elliott were 
Sensitive to the challenge of the Neo-Reformation approach in The 
late 1930's, not until 1948 was the first curriculum produced that 
was responsive in any Significant degree to the new theological 
Situation--namely, the Faith and Life Curriculum of the Presbyterian 


Church, 14> 


Since, that time, the connection between the methodology of 


education and the content of Biblical revelation has been carefully 


discussed in a number of books, all of which $seek to find a more 


133mith, op. cit. 
- 431Hott (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940) 
15 lynn, OP. Ccit., Pp. 46f discusses this work. 
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satisfactory relatinnship based on a different ground than That of 


the earlier liberal period, The new insights of Biblical scholarship 
demanded this, as did the wider educational perspective which had 
become aware of depth psychology and the effects of sociological 
factors upon learning, Randolph Crump Millerl® saw the "clue" to 
this problem in a relational approach which emphasized the church 

as the covenant community in which Christian nurture takes place, 


In The Teaching Ministry of the Church, by James D. Smart, the 


insights of Karl Barth were brought to bear on the problem, And 


through Lewis Sherrill” 


the theological approaches of Brunner and 
Tillich were creatively synthesized, Through such books and the 
Subsequent writings of Cullyt? and Henderlite®®, categories such as 
covenant, Biblical revelation, kerygma, and the worshipping community 
entered and became dominant is8ues in the discussion of the founda- 


tions of Christian education, 


_—_— 4 %. 


164 1ler, The Clue to Christian Education (New York: 
Charles Seribner's Sons, 1950), 

175nart, The Teaching Ministry of the Church (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, T920) 


' ISherrill, The Gift of Power (New York: The Macmillan Co,, 
1955). 


177ris V, Cully, The Dynamies of Christian Education 
(PhiladeJphi a:The Westminster Press, 1958). 

- Henderlite, Forgiveness and Hope (Richmond: 

The John, Knox FÞress, 1961), 


£ or a aifferent reading of this recent history from an 
existentialist point of view, see Gerald Slusser, The Local Church 
In_Transition (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1964) pp. 53-69, 


25 
: It is important to note that in this struggle to find a valid 


theological point of departure, many Christian educators found them- 
Selves working from the same point and with the same material as the 
leaders in liturgical renewal, That is, both were struggling with 
the meaning of the kerygma for their respective disciplines, << And 
the relationship of the worshipping community to the educational 
activity was generally accepted, The way New Testament interpreta- 
tion, Christian education and liturgical studies came to this 
Jjuneture can' be seen in this brief sunmary by C, Ellis Nelson: 


The educational work of the church is closely 
related to an interpretation of the New Testament, 
As we understand the New Testament, so we interpret 
and communicate the Christian faith, During the 
ora when the scholars were searching for the historical 
JesSus in order to identify his message, educators were 
constructing programs for the Church based on their 
image of Jesus as teacher, It was assumed that by 
observing Jesus as he taught we would have a model 
for our teachers and the substance of what we Should 
teach, .During the era when the-scholars were Separating 
the kerugma from the didache, educators gave more 
attention to Jesus as the one taught and worshipped by 
the early Church; but the separation of these two 
elements in the gospel created serious difficulties, 
To separate the proclamation about Jesus sharply from 
the teachings of Jesus gave the impression that educa- 
tion was merely practical--the development of methods 
to transmit doctrine--and this tended to make teaching 
Subordinate to preaching, and understanding secondary 
to knowing , 


Today we have the possibility of a more 
balanced view... 


' £2580 Smart, op. cit., PP. 19-23; Cully, op, cit., p. 42f; 

'Tan Muirhead, Education in the New Testament (New York: Ags 5ciation 
Press, 1965). —_ 

Introduction to Muirhead, 'op. cit. 
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Sunmarizing Muirhead 's study of education in the New Testament, 


Dr, Nelson concludes : 
+» « . the kerugma was never Separate from teaching, and 
teaching was always related to Christ, Thus, education 


as Seen in the New Testament was not didactic but was 
a "walking worthy” of Christ that was informed by 


doctrinal materials, moral teachings, directions for 
worship, the use of the Old Testament and the collected 
s8ayings of Jesus, [ Underline F.M, | Yet these 
materials of instruction were not an end in themselves 
because the Holy Spirit continued the, Presence of Christ 
as Lord of and teacher in the Church, © 
What we ee here is a common concern for the proclamation of Jesus 


Christ in the various forms of teaching, preaching, and worship 


with the recognition of inter-relationships between them, 


| A Suggested Point of Departure 


This rather lengthy survey of recent liturgical and educa- 
tional developments places us in a better position to make certain 
statements about church music as related to liturgy and education, 

1, The relationship between music and liturgy shaped during 
the period dominated largely by aesthetic considerations and the re- 
covery of antique forms is no longer viable, The liturgical: perspec- 
tive has itself changed, Similarly, the theological perspective which 
saw truth, beauty, and the growth of personality as a self-authenticating 
ground for religious education and the multiple-choir system 


has been tested and, in certain crucial respects, 


2%pid., pp. 9-10 
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found wanting, The self-understanding of Christian education today 


is radically different from that of a generation ago, Therefore, the 
relationship between music and Christian education must also be re- 
thought, 

2, The $sense of kinship between liturgical and educational 
Specialists is much stronger today because of a mutual interest in 
the covenant community as the context of, both worship and teaching, 


This kinship is fostered by awareness of their common antecedent--the 


revelation of God in the events identified with and in the Person of 


Jesus of Nazareth/the Christ of God, and the meaning for faith of 


those events <2 


Warrant is therefore given for the music mirnistry to look to 
this common antecedent also as the basis for determining the nature 
of its ministry, Contexts such as 14turgy,. preaching, or teaching 
are then $seen as Secondary and derivative in nature, binding upon 
music only in a relative way, 

#, 3, Having decided upon this point of departure, however, we 
find ourselves not' only with an answer but also with a problem,. It 


1s one of the most discussed issues in theology today--namely, the 


© Vast differences in use of language, methods, and purposes 
remain between these two fields because the teaching ministry and the 
worship life of the church are significantly different functions of 
the community of faith, But in that there is recognition of this 
common factor as a foundation stone in both their traditions, much 
has been gained, See Charles R, S5tirn#te Jr.,, Learning in a Theo- 
logical Perspective (New York: Association Press, TOE 16, for 
a discussion of liturgy as a "mode of becoming, " 
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hermeneutical problem, This problem is shared by educators, preachers 
and liturgical scholars as well as by Biblical and systematic theo- 
logians, Hermeneutics, by definition, refers to the theory under- 
lying the explication of a text, 20 It asks the question: How are we 
to understand the Biblical events and the meaning for faith of those 
events? What language and conceptual systems shall we use in order 
to interpret fully and accurately the truth of the Biblical word?</ 
There is another side to this same question: namely, How is 


this Biblical Event to be meaningful for one today? Or to use 


Gerhard Ebeling's phrase, "the hermeneutic task consists for theology 


in nothing else but in understanding the Gospel as addressed to con- 
temporary man, Whoever does not expose himself to the tension that 


entails, betrays both the Gospel and contemporary man alike, 25 


26x, Grobel, "Interpretation, History and Principles of, " 
Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible (New York: Abingdon Press, 1962) 
Vol, II, PP. 713-726, The dictionary will be abbreviated hereafter 
as IDB, 

27/This is not a new problem, The two great traditions of 
Biblical interpretation go back to Alexandria which emphasized the 
allegorical method identified particularly with Origen (ca, 185-254) 
and the opposing school of Antioch which stressed historia (according 
to the literal account) and the typus (the typological meaning) 
Grobel, ibid. p.\720, In our day, the hermeneutical problem has ' become 
acute” for many reasons including the awareness of profound differ- 
ences in language systems across the centuries and the contextual 
nature of all language, That is, man has become aware that his 
Speaking, listening, and understanding is circumscribed and con=- 
stituted by 'his locus in space and time, 

Gerhard Ebeling, Word and Faith, translated by J.W. Leitch, 


(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1963), Þ. 11. This chapter is an 
important discussion of the hermeneutical problem, 
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The emphasis here is that it is not sufficient to understand the 


data g8urrounding the events recited in the Biblical record, nor is 
it sufficient to understand the meaning of those events merely as a 
Spectator, WMTo know" Biblically speaking is to be caught up in a 
living relationship, to find the values and basic principles of one's 
life questioned and transformed, But how can an event which happened 
twenty centuries ago be.meaningful in this way for man today? How 
can words from an ancient language system and primitive cultural 
milieu--no matter how historically correct or theologically true--be 
the bearer of life-transforming meaning for the contemporary world? 
With such questions the hermeneutical problem is .concerned, 

That aspect of the hermeneutical problem which applies spe- 
cifically to church music could be stated as follows: (1) How are 
we to understand the place and meaning of the Biblical song in the 
life of ancient-Israel-and in the early church? And what is the 
relationship between the Biblical song<? and the entire Bible--that 
1s, how are we to comprehend and articulate the structural unity of 
the Bible which provides the context for the Biblical song? (2) How 
is the Biblical-song related to the meaningful faith-song of the 
contemporary church? There are many facets to this question: Is it 


possible to sing the Biblical song today in a meaningful way, and if 


SO, how? Should we sing texts other than those taken from the Bible? 


©For a definition of the use of the term, Biblical song, 
See the preface, 
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If 80, what should be their relation to the Biblical language and 


events, if any? And by what standards should the non=-Biblical songs 
be judged? For the musician, asking the question in this way is like 
coming out of the confusing mists of theological controversy onto the 
clear plain of musitc history, For suddenly it can be recognized that 
we are on one of the great and traditional battlegrounds- of church 
music, Arrayed on one $side of the field are the Calvinists who lim- 
ited the church's song to the Biblical text alone, Protecting their 
flank are those liturgical communions which give primacy of place to 
the Biblical SONE and a Secondary place with varying degrees of 
importance to the non-Biblical songs, Across the field, the banners 
of the pietists and the Wesleyans can be $seen deeply rooted in the 
Biblical language and typological imagery but yet eager to give 
lyrical expression to the contemporary experience of the Christian 
pilgrim, Standing nearby but flying different colors are the Robert 
Shaws of history who sing the Biblical songs along with other songs 
but who do not accept them as having any normative character, 
Great heroes of this continuing conflict include the fourth century 
Ambrose of Milan and the English hymn writer, Isaac Watts, who broke 
the stranglehold which psalmody had imposed upnn the church of his 
day. 

It must never be forgotten that the predominant body of 


textual material given musical setting for the church is taken di- 


rectly from the 'Bible, In addition, the large majority of hymns and 
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anthems which use texts not directly quoted from the Bible still 


depend upon Biblical imagery and symbolic structures as the basic 
context of language, Therefore, the place of Biblical song is truly 
primary, It is a foundational element present in the music produced 
by all the s8econdary contexts previously described--liturgical, 
educational, evangelistic, etc, It is therefore clear that church 
musicians--as musicians--have a responsibility toward understanding 
the nature of Biblical language and the principles of interpretation 
which undergird the various approaches to the Biblical textual 


material, 
III. CHURCH MUSIC AND THE HERMENEUTICAL PROBLEM 


Thus we $see that the hermeneutical question is not a Theoe 
logical construct imposed upon the field of church music, Instead 
it restores to its proper place one of the great questions of the 
church music tradition which recently. has not Seemed relevant, But 
the hermeneutical question is relevant, fundamental to any Serious 
attempt to discern the nature of church music and its ministry, The 
question must be faced, What is the meaning of the Biblical song 


for the contemporary church? Or to ask the same question in reverse 


order--How is the contemporary faith-song of the church related to 


the Biblical song and the whole Biblical word? 30 Ry 


% 
AX 
+ 


<- 


30Tn Hymns Today and Tomorrow by Erik Routley (New York: 
Abingdon Press,. 19 PP, 104ff,, Routley reminds us that a number 
of C, Wesley hymns are based on the Matthew Henry Commentary of 1700. 
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The excitement of this $ituation for a musilcian comes in 
recognizing his own musical concerns in the midst of the general 
hermeneutical discussion, Having done this he can $ee that the theo- 
logical discussions are appropriate and helpful for him, It also 
means that the insights which he brings to this discussion out of 
his tradition and practice as a musician are of significance to the 
overall theological endeavor also, That is, the musician concerned 
with the place of the Biblical song in the life of ancient Israel and 
with the relevance of that song for our day is at the center of the 
struggle over the meaning of the Christian faith, Systematic Theo- 
lofians and Biblical scholars are profoundly concerned about this 
problem and its related questions, The urgency of the question is 
demonstrated by the frequent references in theological writing to 
"hymn fragments,” "faith recital of the mighty acts of God," the 
"oral tradition of Israel” and the Vcultic context of much Biblical 
material,” Unfortunately, musicians are not always aware that such 
15Sues have moved into a central place in theological discussion, 

For this reason, it is perhaps necessary to give a brief 
account of the way such concerns have entered into the mainstream of 
theological study and why Israel's faith-song has become an inm- 
portant key to the understanding of faith itself, 

In 1952, G, Ernest Wright gave a helpful survey of the 


developing situation in Biblical studies, He began by saying that 


The prevailing Biblical study of the preceding period was based on 


£ 


two pre-Suppositions : 

The first is that the evolution of religious concepts in 

the Bible is $80 great that there are virtually different 

theologies in different periods, The $second is that the 

procedure of dogmatic theology is normative for all 

theology, including that” of the Bible, I. 
He went on to describe the uneasy belief that the factor of historical 
development in the Bible had been overemphasized at the expense of 
the something given "which determines what an organism is and will 
become even through change,” He contended that in the Bible there 
was -"something far more basic than the conceptions of environment, 
growth and genius are able to depict, It is this 'given' which pro- 
vides the Bible's basic unity in the midst of its variety and which 
sets Biblical faith apart as something radically different from all 
other faiths of mankind, "32 

On the basis of the then new Biblical information, Wright _ 

concluded that most Biblical scholars believed that "far more unity 
exists in the Eible than was conceivable fifty years ago, . They are 
thus confident that a Biblical theology is possible which is something 


other than the history of the Bible's religious evolution, 33 


31G, Ernest Wright, God Who Acts, (London: SCM Press Ltd. , 
1952), Þ. 3%. The second chapter of this book will be the basis of 
much of the material in this section of the study, 

3Tbid., Þ. 35 

dem, Implicit in |uch statements is a differentiation 

between.a Systematic or dogmatic theology which is a "function of the 
teaching of the church" and Biblical revelation, See mil Brunner, 
The Christian Doctrine of God, translated by Olive Wyon (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1950) p, 4, Systematic theology is critical 
in. nature arising, Brunner holds, from: (1) the struggle against 


Pls 
Wright cited certain key books which were instrumental in the 


recovery of unified structures within the Bible, For example, attien- 
tion was given to Cullmann's study of The Earliest Christian Confessions 
which gathered together the central elements of the Christian witness, 
Specific formulae were "Jesus Christ is Lord” (T Corinthians 12:3) 

and "Jesus is the Son of God" (Acts 3:37), and Hebrews 4:14 and I 

John 4:15 which were perhaps early baptismal sayings, Mention was also 
made of Philippians 2:6-11 as a possible Christ-hymn, 


Another important book, C.H. Dodd's The Apostolic Preaching 


and Its Development, sought to isolate the significant factors of the 


earliest Christian preaching or proclamation (Kerygma) from the 
letters of Paul and the Book of Acts, Dodd showed that this was the 
nerve center of the New Testament, Nothing in the New Testament 1s 
more primary than the Kerygma , "+ This early preaching was "con. 
fessional, a recital of events, an: interpretation of the actual life 


and death of one who existed in history and of one whose advent 


false doctrine; (2) catechetical instructionp} (3) the needs of Bibli- 
cal exegesis, Biblical theology, on the other hand, is constructive 
by nature consisting of certain unities, structures in the Bible 
that unite themselves, unities whose very existence demonstrates that 
this is God's Word and not man's systematizing. Tbid. pp. S*l0, 
For a careful and somewhat critical survey of the term "Biblical 
theology" see 'The Meaning of "Biblical Theology '® in Word and Faith 
Dots, Ber ne" 

right, op. cit., p." 68 
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climaxed, culminated, and fulfilled God's work in history, At the 
same time it inaugurated the beginning of a new epoch in which the 
Christian now lives under Christ's lordship while dying the final 
victory which will take place at his return, 39 

Professor W.D. Davies also describes this earlier period of 
New Testament studies, He comments that the results of Source 
eriticism were such that the New Testament "regarded as a library of 
books, spoke with a multiplicity of voices, so that its witness was 
not only diffuse but confusing. . . 3 Early Form Criticism $seemed to 
compound the problem for at first it seemed as if the various gospel 
pericopes had no inner connection, The change from the "analytic to 
the synthetic approach” was the discovery of the influence of The 
preaching of the early Christians upon the oral tradition, 


+++. C.H, Dodd uncovered behind the various strata 

of the New Testament documents a common unifying core, 
the preaching, or to use the now familiar term, the 
kerygma, of the primitive community, This core turned 
out to be a $series of events--the life, death and Resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth, in which the glory of God, was 
declared to have been revealed, 1i.,e,, the decisive act 
of God for man's salvation, It is not necessary to 

give in detail here the separate items of the Kerygma, 
what must be insisted upon is that the disclosure of a 
common eore within the variety of the New Testament, 
which lent to the whole of it an unmistakable unity, was 
liberating and invigorating; it is no exaggeration to 
claim that it delivered students of my generation from a 
Sense of befuddled futility in New Testament studies... 


The tyrannous hoterggonethy of the data Seemed successfully 
challenged at last, 


- 


= 


I7Ibid., Þ. 68 


30Davies, Christian Origins and Judaism, (Philadelphia: - The 
Westminster Press, 1962), Po 2, 


37Tbid., p.v. 
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After wrestling with the question of whether this deliverance was 


premature and. concluding that the central affirmation still holds, 
Doctor Davies goes on to show that the emphasis on the Kerygma was 
not without danger, The Kerygma itself became isolated from history 
and became a "kind of skeleton" devoid of flesh, For some scholars, 
the Kerygma was narrowed to "a proclamation” without a meaningful 
root in historical event, Out of this development has come a re- 
newed quest for the historical Jesus, but on a different theological 
plane than that of the nineteenth century, The need for this quest 
arose from the realization that "there should be no 'incongruity 
between the Jesus of History and the Christ of Faith, .The problem 
of their congruity cannot be silenced or shelved, Should they be 
incongruous, while a Theology of the Word might be possible, a 
Theology of the Word made flesh would hardly be $so, and it is to 


such a Theology that the New Testament commits us; 38 


I[Tbid., Þ. 4 

3Tbid., Pe. 17. This short resume of New Testament work is 
provided in order to give some definition for the use of the word 
kerygma as it will be used in this paper, My conception of histor- 
ical .event through which God has acted, and revealed his saving 

_ purpose through the Word of the prophets, should not be confused 

with the more narrowly conceived "linguistic event" as defined by 
the "new" hermeneutic, nor is its scope limited to the "skeleton" 
is0lated from history, From the standpoint of music and theology, 


the fact that revelation culminated in the Word made flesh is of 
utmost significance, 
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Mearhile, Old Testament scholars such as Gerhard Von Rad 
were pointing out that "the earliest confessions of faith which the 
01d Testament contains are recitals of the saving acts of God. . 1099 
Moreover, these confessions, the Old Testament kerygma, were a uni- 
fying factor in light of which the subsequent history of the nation 
WAs compiled, *0 

The form critical methods which were able to separate out 
Such kerygmatic forms took a similar interest in Biblical hymns and 
similar poetic fragments, Out of such studies has come a hymnic 
witness which parallels the creedal witness and which also points to 
a structural unity of the Bible and the nature of the Eiblical 
proclamation as recital of the mighty acts of God, Thus, Professor 
Muilenburg' writes. of the Book of Psalms: 


Notable among the features which mark this work of 

prayer and praise is the large place that is accorded 

the memorable events of the past, History is drawn 

into the sphere of the divine holiness, The holiness 

of God manifests itself in his gracious deeds in Israel's 
history, The acts of God in creation are also hymned, to 
be sure; indeed, they stir Israel most spontaneously to 
Singing and adoration, This is true of the literature 

of the other peoples of the Ancient Near East, In 

style, form, and terminology, their hymns of creation 
are often not unlike those we have in Israel, but 

what is remarkable in the latter is that they are 

usually combined with the Wwonderful deeds" of Tsrael's 
unique historical past, Nowhere in the whole 01d Testa- 
ment are the references to these mighty acts more fre- 
quent and indeed more irmardly appropriated than in the 
Psalter, and they appear in many different kinds of 
Speaking, whether hymn or lament or thanksgiving or 


i 


Iiright, gp. cit., p. 70. bid. p. 76. 


blessing or liturgy, 'It. is more than a mere chronicling 
of events we have before us, The events are grasped as 
revelation, and revelation is a call 00, Qhedlence and 
Service and faithfulness and rejoicing, 


As a result of such studies, the Biblical song is now recog- 
nized as one significant key to understanding the entire message of 
the Bible and the nature of its witness, Markus Barth in a sunmarizing 
paragraph makes this clear: 


That the O1d Testament is indeed not historiography 

of the nineteenth-century kind, not a collection of 
thought, ideas, principles, not an academic work, but 

a collection of legends, and stories, challenges, 
instructions and hymns, orders and promises, etc,, told 
and sung and compiled and written for use in worship 1s 
today widely recognized, That book is a testimony "from 
faith to faith,” In it the living God's faithfulness 
calls for a faithful people, 


Describing the hermeneutic approach of the writer of the Book of 
Hebrews, Barth goes on to say: 


The author of Hebrews recognizes this call and passes 
it on to those listening to him, In $so doing he 
acknowledges the authentic, genuine, literal and 
historical purpose of the 01d Testament, He uses the 
01d Testament in a manner true to the intention of the 
community and the individuals who needed, offered, 
resisted, and made arrangements which resulted in 

the remembering, reciting, and writing domn of all 
that is contained in it as a warning for the 

present and for the benefit of future generations, #* 


Biblical scholarship is perhaps entering a new period of 


+Lijames Muilenburg, The Way of Israel (New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers,. 1961) PP.110-111, 
Markus Barth, "The 01d Testament in Hebrews, An Essay in 


Biblical Hermeneutics,” Current Issues in New Testament Interpreta- 
tion, edited by William Klassen and G.F. Snyder (New York: Harper 


and Brothers Publishers, 1962), Þ. 75. 
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heterogeneity, But the Salvation History structure will remain a 


central element of the Biblical message even though later studies 


come to emphasize other parts of the Gospel, 
IV. SUMMARY 


To recapitulate, Many of the internal conflicts in church 
music arise from the conflict of contexts to which music is $seen to 
be related-emnusic in liturgy, music for the sake of evangelism, music 
as a part of the educational process, These differing contexts 
which music is asked to serve inevitably establish conflicting stand- 
ards for church music, Hoping to provide a fresh approach to some of 
the continuing arguments, an attempt is here being made to find a 
point of orientation which is antecedent to the conflicting contexts, 

The history of recent liturgical and educational trends was 
therefore traced since these disciplines were themselves in a period 
of fundamental re-orientation which was necessarily affecting their 
relation to music, Out of this survey came the discovery of a common 
concern for the Kerygma and Biblical Revelation as the base for the 


liturgical and educational ministries, As we surveyed Biblical 


studies, close kinship between Biblical proclamation through preaching , 


teaching, and hymnic recital was observed in the common emphasis upon 
the Salvation History and the covenant community, 
These studies show the foundational nature of the Biblical 


Song as a bearer and interpreter of the Salvation History, The 
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Biblical s8ong is therefore a valid point of departure for church 


music antecedent to the various 8econdary contexts, It is a keryg- 
matic witness and in poetic form, It was noted that the Biblical 
gong was common to the secondary contextual traditions--education, 
13turegy, etc, The age-old struggle over the relation of the 

Biblical song to contemporary church song was also recalled, These 
factors demonstrated the inherent relationship between the hermenout- 
ical question and the question of the nature of church music, 

Thus our s8earch to Mad the nature and purpose of chureh 
music and its ministry has lead us to two basic questions (two 
necessary but obverse ways. of stating the same question) : 

(1) How are we to understand the Biblical song in the life 
of ancient Israel and the Early Church and in the light of the total 
Biblical witness? That is, what constituted the saving power of 

_ the Biblical Song (that which permits it to be called the Lord's Song)? 

(2) What is the role of music in appropriating the saving 
meaning and power of the Biblical revelation today? How is the con- 
temporary gong of the church effectively related to the Biblical 
witness 80 as to be a faithful response to the living God? To put 
1t another way, how is it possible for the contemporary church 
song to be for us the Lord's Song-=a means of God's speaking and 
Presence? 

The first way of stating the question, \which emphasizes the 
Biblical context, will be treated in the following two chapters. 


The second question will be discussed in Part Three, 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE NEW TESTAMENT SONGS AND THEIR CONTEXT 


A Specialized study tends to distort the importance of the 
object of that study, Therefore, it needs to be stressed that music 
does not occupy a prominent place in the Law Seotaniat documents, 

Any discussion of the nature and purpose of the music miristry of the 
church needs to keep this constantly in mind, Nowhere in the New 
Testament does the musical function compete with the proclamation of 
the gospel in word or 'eucharistic worship, The nature and place of 
the musical function in the Early Church is qualitatively different 


in kind from these other functions, 


IMPORTANCE AND CHARACTER OF MUSICAL FORMS 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 
Precisely because music does not occupy a prominent place in 

the New Testament documents, however, the rightful and significant 
role music played in the life of first century Chrisfians is Some- 
times forgotten, Acts 2:46 shows that the early Christians in 
Jerusalem continued to worship in the temple and "breaking bread from 
house to house, did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of 


heart, praising God, and having favor with all the people, "+ 


iThe "breaking of bread” is a technical term ir 4kcts for the 
entire sacramental meal such as that described in 1 Cor, 11, Such 
meals included the table fellowship of the agape and the Sacramental 
forms of the Bread and Wine, 
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The importance of music in the temple is recognized, Singing at the 


"breaking of bread" is mentioned in 1 Cor, 14:15, Later, the agape 
became a Separate fellowship meal, Tertullian describes the singing 
of Psalm 133 at Such an occasion, © 

The letter of Pliny the Younger mentions antiphonal singing 
of some type in the early hours of Sunday when the Christians of 
necessity gathered for worship, - Paul and Silas sang hymns in the 
Macedonian jail (Acts 16:25), Ephesians 5:19, Col, 3:16 and James 
©:13 encourage singing during the activities of everyday so that the 
"word of God may dwell in you richly."* The use of the psalns at, 
household prayer in the Latin Church is attested by Tertullian, who 
exhorts Christian married people to emulate one another in psalm- 
Singing." Peter Wagner also notes that Clement of Alexandria 


mentions the singing of psalms before and after meals and before go- 


ing to 5leep, © Such Biblical and post-apostolic references are 


De Jejurio Chap, 13 according to Oscar Cullmann, Early 
Christian Worship (Naperville, Il1l.: Allenson, Inc, 1953), Þ. 21. 

For relevant musical references to other extant documents of the 

first seven centuries see W, Apel, Gregorian Chant (Bloomington: 
Indiana Press, 1958) pp. 38-42; and Ancient and nd Oriental Music, edited 
by Egon Wellesz, The New Oxford History of Music, Vol. I. (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957); and Introduction to the Gregorian 
Melodies by Peter Wagner, trans, by A, Orme, and E.G.P. Wyatt (London: 
The Plaiysong and Mediaeval Music Society, 2nd edition, 1901), 


Cyril Richardson, "Worship in NT Times, Christian”, IDB, 
P. 387, See also "Music in the Bible" by C.H. Kraeling in Ancient 


and Oriental Music, loc cit, 
For A listing | of other NÞ-musical references See "Music", 
article Eric Werner, IDB, Þ. 466 


ner, Qn.-cit., P. LO. 
67 Tobid., Þ. 10 O 
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usually incidental, Yet the fact that singing is 80-customary, and 


a part of every type of gathering from temple and synzgogue worship 
to informal fellowship meals is important, 

Moreover, the usuat mode of praying and reading from the 
Seriptures during the Biblical period was not the prosaic mode of 
Speech characteristic of our worship today, The ancient language of 
worship was an intoned, inflected speech song common both to Israel 
and the Christian church, The prosaic mode of speech is associated 
with the development of the "low" or read mass during the last 
centuries of the Middle Ages, This development was reinforced for 
Protestants by Zwingli's rationalistic approach to worship and his 
consequent rejection of the sung word in worship, 

The radical differentiation between the spoken word and 
singing which is characteristic of modern times is not true to the 
poetic and worship traditions of most primitive cultures including 
that of Israel, More or less primitive oral traditions make little 
distinction between narrative or lyric texts and the melodies or 
their accompaniments ,* In early times an over-all rhythm governed 


both text and music,? Even the developed aesthetic speculations of 


7The reasons for this change are discussed by J.A. Jungmann, 
The tass of the Roman Rite, trans, by F.A. Brunner, revised and abridged 
by: C;K. $0Pe (New, York: Benziger Bro, 1959), PP. 165-167, 

John Hollander, "Music and Poetry" in Encyclopedia of 
and Poetics, op. cit. p. 533 
Tbid, "A odern reader might see this most clearly in the 

testimony of : of the musical notation of the ancient world;-whioh-con- 
s1sTed of pitch indication alone, the durations and stressed groupings 
of notes being generally determined by the prosody of the text.” 
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Classical Periods of antiquity blended together activities which 


contemporary man distinguishes such as music, poetry, and dance, 10 

In other words, the radical dis junetion between music and other 
cultural activities is a product of modern Western technological 
civilization and is alien to primitive society, In less sophisticated 
Societies, music and the poetic word, music and dance, music and the 
every day activities were naturally inter-related, Moreover, while 
certain individuals were noted for their particular musico-poetic 
gifts or were set apart by their traditionally inherited musical 


role, Still the making of music was much more of a communal function, 


A variety of poeticemusical forms are referred to in the 
New Testament, The precise meaning of "psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs" (Eph. 5:19) remains a matter of continuing scholarly debate, 
but some formal difference between the objects of these three words 
Seems plausible, Moreover, just as the Jewish community continued 
to produce new psalms in addition to those. of the canonical psalter, © 


So also the Jewish-Christian community produced and adapted poetry 


lorhaa., See also Albert B, Lord, "Narrative Poetry,” in 
Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics, op. cit., Þ. 582. 

Kees *++5ee Joseph Gelineau, Psalmody in the Vernacular, trans, by 
Louis Cyr, (Toledo, Ohio: Gregorian Institute of America, 1965), Þ. 15; 
and Wellesz, antine Music and Hymnography, (Oxford: Clarendon. 
Press, 1961) pp, 33-43 for historical Survey and conflicting points 


of view, 


R 

12588 "Hymns", Massey H, Shepherd, Jr., IDB, pp. 067-668, 
For example, the Pharisaic collection of eighteen Songs of Solomon 
from the middle-of the first century B,C, and the "Psalms of Thanks- 
giving" of -the Qumran commmity, 
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in the messilanic psalm tradition--for example the canticles of Luke 


and Revelation, 


Moreover, the New Testament does contain a few frag- 
ments of early Christian hymnody, , ,and these give us some 
idea of its richness and variety, A baptismal hymn is 
probably cited in Eph, 5:1%, a creedal or confessional 
type in I Tim, 3:16, Hymns of a doxology character are 
to be found in TI Tim, 6:15-16, and notably in Rev, 4:8, 
11; 5:9, 12-13; 7:10, 12; 11:15; 19:12, 6-8, The 
inspiration of these doxologies was most likely the sim- 
ilar acclamations of praise in use in the Greek-speaking 
Synagogues of the Jewish Dispersion, Several other NT 
passSages have been held by some critics to be based on 
hymns: the Prologue of John's Gospel; the Pauline 
christological sunmaries in Phil, 2:6-11, Col, 1:15-20, 
and the cento of OT texts in Rom, 9:33; I Peter 2:6-7, 
Hymnal forms, Such as these, were valuable for evan- 
gelistic and didactic purposes no less than for worship, 


The production of Christian hymns accumulated during 
the second century, although only one collection has 
come down to us--the forty-two baptismal hymns of the 
Syrian church known as the Odes of Solomon, in the par- 
allel verse form of the canonical Psalter, Especially 
favored were hymns in honor of Christ, in the style of 
the Greek metrical ods, such as the hymn "Bridle of 
Untamed Colts,” appended to Clement of Alexandria 's 
Instructor--a hymn Still used in modern church hymnals , +3 


The ecstatic nature of early Christian worship would $seem to 
argue for the presence of spontaneous utterance in song, 

In swmary, while it is true that music does not usually 
occupy a prominent place in the New Testament descriptions of the 


church, yet analysis reveals no negative attitude against vocal 


— 


L3Shepherd, Ibid. For a survey 6f NT: scholarship on this 


is8ue $ee Archibald M, Hunter, Paul and His Predecessors, (Phila: 
The Westminster Press,. 1961); pp, = C,F.,D, Moule, The Birth 
of the New Testament (New York: Harper and Row, 1962), pp, 20-27; 
Cullmann, Early Christian Worship, op. cit. 
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music, Quite the contrary, The use of a variety of musical forms, 
the acceptance of Israel's musical tradition and a vigorous and 
exuberant creation of new songs Seems to have been the customary 
practice of the Early Church, * 

In addition, there are two instances in which musical forms 
Serve a primary function, The Psalter is a prime source of typo- 
logical imagery by which to understand and describe the Person of 
Jesus Christ, YOf an estimated 287 quotations of the OT contained 
in NT writings, 116 are from the Psalter, "15 In nany instances, Such 
use is as a type of prophetic proof-text, But more often, the 
Psalms are used to provide a context of imagery by which to interpret 
the meaning of Jesus"' life, death and resurrection, 1© It is also 
interesting that Justin Martyr, whose sLlence with respect to sing- 
ing in the worship of his day has lead some people to question its 
presence, quotes most accurately when he quotes from the Book of 
P8alms , i/ 


In addition, the second most important role given to the 


14The cultural sitvation of the NT' church was that of a 
small, sometimes persecuted minority group of low social standing, 
There were therefore no involved choral arrangements, no fixed order 
of singing the Psalms, etc, But given the conditions which varied 
from place to place and time to time, the singing of psalms and 
hymns was encouraged as a part of the eschatological joy-of the- 
common 13fe, CODY 

2Shepherd, 4bid., p. 668 
- Barth, op. cit., pp. 54f. writes: "Among the books of 
the O.T. to which the-author S—_— refers, the Pentateuch 
_ and the Psalms play a more important role than any-other.”, p. 55 
(Wagner, op. cit., p, 10 


- 
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musical forms in the New Testament relates to the eschatological 


hope of the church, As had ancient Israel, the Christians set forth 
their hope in the culminating Reign of God through the imagery of 
the great choir of the Redeemed singing around the Throne of God, 
The awesome Sound of the trumpet is pictured as heralding the Day of 
God when His Sovereignty will be revealed, The prayer for the com- 


ing of the Lord, maranatha, and the eager anticipation of that 


coming was a significant part of the experience of the Early Church, 


And the song was an important expression of and witness to that Hope, 


Distinguishing Characteristics of the New Testament Musical Witness 
Having Surveyed the customary place of music in the early 
ChrisTian community, a more difficult question must now be considered, 
What characterizes this songT! Is there some particular framework of 
imagination which is common to the many musical forms used by the 
New Testament Church? To put it another way, is there anything 
about the New Testament songs which distinguishes them from the use 
of music in the Qumran community, for example? Such groups also 
used the canonical Psalter and composed new music, Is there anything 
about the New Testament songs or the way those songs were understood 
That Separates them from the Qumran expressions or those of the 
Jewish community of the first century? 
A striking example of the uniquely Christian use of the 


Psalms is revealed through the study of the phrase Mosanna to the 


| «= 
Son of David" (Psalm 118:2426), The "Egyptian Hallel" (Pss, 113- 


— 
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-118) was regularly sung at the three pilgrimage feasts of Israel 


and at the day of the New Moon, During Tabernacles, there was a 
daily singing of this complete psalm group which "celebrates God's 
great deeds from the Exodus till the Messlanic time, "15 The Hosarna 
itself was also sung daily during a processional around the altar 
during which the congregation waved branches of myrtle, willow, 
and palm leaf, is 
Psalm 11% was interpreted messianically in the Jewish Sources 
of the first century , 9 It was also used as a very important pro- 
phecy of the coming of Christ in the Early Church, Peter refers to 
it in relation to Isaiah (IT Peter 2:4-7), According to the synoptics, 
Jesus refers to the Psalm (Matt, 21:42; Mark 12:11; Luke 20:17), It 
appears in Acts %:11; Eph, 2:21, - It is also used in such post- 
apostolic writers as Clement of Rome (Ep, I, ch. 48) and Earnabus 
6:4 and the Didache, This scriptural emphasis upon Jesus as the 
fulfiller of Psalm 118 parallels the liturgical developments, The 
wore, hosanna, is a Hebraism which in its original usage means "save 


NOW"'--1i,0,, 2 Cry of supplication, However, in Christian circles 


because of their experience of eschatological joy the word gradually 


lost This meaning and took on the mood of rejoicing, It finally 


became similar to Hallelujah, In contrast, the Jewish community 


"stressed its supplicatory meaning to the utmost, "0 The cry, 


I "Hemple, "Hallel", IDB, p. 514 
Werner, THosanna'-in the Gospels® in Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol, IXV, Part IT, June 1946, pp. 97-122, eSP. Þ. 114, Also 
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"szave now,” associated in the Early Church with the entrance of Jesus 
into Jerusalem the week of His final Passover was understood as hav- 
ing been fulfilled in His coming and His victory on the cross, There» 
fore, the word was Sung with joy until its original meaning was lost 
in the Christian community, Thus Werner can conclude: 

The history of the Hosanna is a true mirror of the bats of 

Church and Synagogue, The ecclesia triumphans sang its 

hymns of praise and glory; while the pious Jews cried 

through the centuries: We beseech Thee, O Lord, save 

nowt "<1 

The history of the word, amen, another Hebraism, reveals a 

Similar pattern, In this word, Israel promised to do what was com. 
manded in the covenant and asked God to do what He had promi.sed , << 


The context of the Amen is God's purposive Will, It is an expression 


of "God's fixed and constant nature, "3 Tn Justin's usage, the word 


was understood to mean merely "so be it,” but in the 

NT there is evidence that the Christian read into the orig- 
inal Hebrew word a good deal more, Instead of the refer- 
ence being future--the expectation that God would bring 

the petition to pass--the word was connected with the 
fulfilment already present in CThrist, All the promises 

of God, says Paul, are "Yes" in Christ, and that is why 

we say "Amen" through him to God's glory, (IT Cor, 1:20), 


See Hempel, "Hosanna", IDB, . The discussion of Hosanna draws heavily 
upon the material in Werner's article, 
>2\0rners } b .' 7, EO . BER + 4 214bid., P., 122 
3ee "Amen", Hempel, IDE,-Þ, L01. The words--lye, Aye, Sir, 

or Noger--are in a Sense analogous to-the-word Amen, Both words are 
definitive of a community and a tradition (Navy or Air Force), Both 
involved the acceptance of the authority of the plannint "word" of 
The commanders.-and. the. promiee to. carry out one's particular orders, 

* » £36, Rehardson, Worship in NT-Times, Christian," IDB, p. 38%, 


Behind this lies the conviction That the kingdom is 

already begun in the work of Christ, though it has 

not yet reached its climax, © 
In a profound sense then, "Amen" has been personified in Jesus, and 
as Such "The Amen” is one of the titles for Christ, "The Faithful 
and true witness,” (Rev, 3:14) 

It was the experience of fulfillment in the person of Jesus 
which must have been most meaningful for the 'apostles, The Matthean 
(26:30) and Varkan (14:26) descriptions of the Iast Supper close 
with the words, "and after they had sung an hymn, they went out," 
This Seems to refer to the concluding portion of the Hallel which 
was traditionally sung during the Passover Meal, At the time of 
that singing,' the disciples did not understand the full implications 
of the moment, But as the events of Calvary to Pentecost unfolded 
the insight came. that their Master and Friend, with whom they had 
Sung the Hallel, was the One about whom the ancient hymn had spoken, 
In the events of His life and death and resurrection, the New Exodus 
had come, The Messianic era had damned, Therefore, for the Early 
Church, the Psalms were no longer primarily a history of past events, 
now They were songs which interpreted a person--the history out of 
which He had come, the faith definition which He had fulfilled, The 


Psalms therefore Served as a unifying instrument which brought to- 


gether the prophetic history of Tsrael and the memories of Jesus, 


2%Tbid., p. 338 
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The poems of the ancient story were completed, fulfilled and trans- 


formed in this One with whom the disciples had walked, and worshipped 
and Sung, 

The subsequent history of the Hallel and its usage in the 
church and synagogue is revealing, In' the first place, Psalm 11%, 
according to many traditional liturgies, is sung to The Tonus 
Peregrinus, Musically, this psalm tone seems to be "a direct remnant 
of ancient Jewish tradition with two distinetly oriental features: 
a double tenor and a closing formula, It is similar to a mode found 
in almost all Jewish centres, "2 In the church, Psalm 114 came to 
be sung on Vespers of all Sundays; Vespers of Epiphany, Easter and 
Pentecost, And Psalm 118 becomes the Taster Psalm par excellence, 
"It is sung during the entire week following Easter Sunday , 26 Tye 
hear of Jewish Hosanna processions on the Mount of Olives as late as 
the tenth century always in connection with the festival of Taber- 
nacles, whereas the regular Christian procession took place on the 


Palm-Sunday, as we learn from Cyril of Jerusalem and Etheria Sylvia, "27 


It is also significant that the liturgical sections of the 
New Testament tend to describe the fulfilment of the messianic pro- 


mises in Christ through the language and forms of the enthronement 


©Merner, SacBridge, p. 466 
id. DP. 159 
erner, "'Hosanna* ih the Gospels", op. cit. p. 122 
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Ps8alms of the O14 Testament, Reference to the Pais Theou and kingly 


metaphors characterize the hymnic and liturgical material, In this 
regard, C.,F.D, Moule mentions especially the Didache, the Lucan Can- 
ticles, and the songs of the Apocalypse which "certainly presents 
Some Splendid Christian enthronement Psalms;" 


The sovereignty of the world has passed to our Lord and 
his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and evert (Rev, x1,15) 


Alleluial The Lord our God, sovereign over all, has 
entered on his reign! Fxult and shout for joy and do him 
homage, for the wedding-day of the Lamb has come! Tis 
bride has made herself ready, and for her dress she 
has been given fine linen, clean and- shining, 
J, Jeremias detects enthronement ceremonial form in I Timothy 3:16 
Q 
and Phil, 2:9-11, although Moule is less Sure, ©” What is sure is 
that the hymnic material of the New Testament must be seen in relation 


to the hopes and covenant promises associated with the Throne of 


David, 


The 3alvation Eistory 


When the New Testament canticles and hymn fragments are 
gathered Together, they recall the entire story of salvation from 
Abraham to the final Reign of God, 


Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 

for he has visited and redeemed his people, 

and has raised up a horn of salvation for us 

in the house of his servant David, 

as he Spoke by the mouth-of his holy prophets from of old, 


25oule, op. cit., pp. 22f. The material of the preceding 
paragraph draws heavily upon this source, 


that we should be saved from 'our enemies, 
and from the hand of-.all who hate us: 
to perform the mercy promised to our fathers, 
and to remember his holy covenant, 
the oath which he swore to our father Abraham, to grant us 
that we, being delivered from the hand of our enemies, 
might serve him without fear, 
in holiness and righteousness before him 
all the days of our life.... 
(Lukes 1:63-75 


Through 5imeon we rejoice that the time of salvation has come, 


Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace 
according to thy word; 

for mine eyes have $Seen thy salvation 

which thou hast prepared in the presence of all peoples, 
a light for revelation to the Gentiles, 

and for glory to thy people Israel, (Luke 2:29-32) 


It is the coming of this Chosen of God which makes possible, and 
therefore becomes the content of, the New Song 


He was manifested in the flesh, 
vindicated in the Spirit, 

Seen by angels, 

preached among the nations, 
believed on in the world, 

taken up in glory, (I Tim, 3:16) 


In the obedient life of Jesus, in His compassionate giving of himself 
even to the cross, the glory of God was manifest among men, 


Therefore God has highly exalted him and bestowed on him 
the name which is above every name, 

that at the name of Jesus every knee Should bow, 

in heaven and on earth and under the earth, 

and every tongue. confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 

to the glory of God the Father, (Phil, 2:9-11) 


The final chorus of the Kingdom hymns the enthroned Yahweh and His 


Anointed, The song of eschatological hope is also a song of remem- 


bering : 


ah 


Worthy is the Lamb who was slain, to receive power and wealth 
and wisdom and might and honor and glory and blessingl! 


To him who sits upon the throne and to the Lamb be 
blessing and honor and glory and might for ever and evert! 
(Revelation 5:12f) 

The eschatological song fulfills the realm of nature as well as 
that of history, 

Worthy art thou, our Lord and God, 

to receive glory and honor and power, 

for thou didst create all things, 

and by thy will they existed and were created, 

(Rev, 4:11) 

It is toward this moment which the processes of nature move, It is 
in the creative Word of God revealed in Jesus Christ that the 
ambiguity and veiledness of natural life finds meaning and ultimate 
purpose, 

In the beginning was the Word, and the word was with God;:. 

and the Word. was made flesh-and dwelt among us 

and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten 

of the Father full of grace and truth, (John 1:1f) 
Thus, praise to God the Creator, for his archetypal plan and eschato- 
logical purpose, is offered through the \lord made flesh, God's 
climactic revelation in history, Biblical rejoicing over the gifts 
of nature 1s thus not independent but rather linked to the saving 


acts of God in history culminating in Jesus christ. 7 


*Ilestermann writes of the Psalms "that the soteriological 
understanding of the work of creation is the basic expression of the 
Yahweh religion concerning Yahweh the Creator of the world, .. "The 
exaltation of Yahweh experienced by the one saved is the basis of the 
praise 'of the Creator,” The Praise of God in the Psalms, trans, by 
K.R, Crim, (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1965), P. 126, 
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To recapitulate: the scope of the Lord's Song spans the 
history of Gods mighty works from creation to the eschaton, from 
Exodus to the Messianic Kingdom, It is the story of God's saving 


acts and of man's faith response, It is a corporate song of commit. 


ment, confidence, and trust in God--a relational song, And the 


point at which the song is truly sounded in all its intended holiness, 
PFulfilled in beauty and faithfulness, is in the Person of Jesus 
Christ, Here, the Amen is lived, The saving Word is spoken and 
bodied forth, And because in Him, God's Word and man's faith re- 
Sponse are fulfilled, He is the link to the final eschatological 

Song of the Kingdom, The theme mnanifest in Him is $Seen to be the 
main theme of the final chorus of- the Kingdom, 

It is evident then that the Biblical pattern and unity found 
in the Apostolic preaching (the kerygma) is congruent to that of the 
hymnic forms of the New Testament also, Thus, the revelatory history 
of salvation is a key by which to understand the pattern of inter- 
relationship between the song witness of the Bible and the Bible as 


a whole, 
IT, THE PERFORMANCE CONTEXT 


While the above survey describes the theological inter- 


relationships within the Bible, the practical means through which 


_ music 1s related to the entire Scriptures must be considered-also, 


Eric Werner Sets forth. the main types of liturgical music-elements 


common to Christianity and Judaism, 
j 
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1. The scriptural lesson, or reading, which in the course 
of time developed a highly organized system of pericopes, 
to > read or recited regularly and periodically, This 
public reading required a primitive musical intonation, 


2, The vast field of psalmody, In this work we 
understand by the term 'psalmody' not only the singing of 
psalms or psalm verses, but the rendering of any scriptural 
or liturgical text, after the fashion in which psalms 
are chanted, 'F 


3, The litany or the congregational prayers of 
Supplication. and intercession, especially on fast-days, 
which from time inmemorial, have been used as important 
media of musical and religious expresslon, 


uy, The chanted prayer of the priest or precentor, 
This was a comparatively late and originally less ins 
portant element of the 1iturgy that became predominant in 
the Synagogue and in some rituals of the Zastern Churches, - 


Oral Recitation of 3eriptures 


The setting forth of the Biblical word in sound (in-tone-ing 
the Seriptures which in this study will refer to many forms from 
declaimed Speech, through cantillation, to full musical settings of 
the text) is in itself a significant and important act of inter- 
pretation, Interpretative decisions which must be made when singing 
a text include: 

l, What is the cadence structure? 

#hat are the largest thought units? What is the relative 
cadence value of the lesser stops within the larger units? 
2, What is the inner movement and direction of the text,? 


(a) The moment of attack, the initial idea of a phrase may 


2Oerner, SacBridge, p. 26 
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be the driving propulsion behind a phrase, 


(b) The phrase may move according to an inner attraction to 
a climactic conclusion within the phrase itself or within the paragraph, 
(c) The phrase may be relatively parenthetical, descriptive, 


moving nowhere, 


J, What is the climax of the phrase and of the larger units? 


Is there more than one primary climax? How are the Secondary 
climaxes related to one. another and to the primary climax? 
%. What vocal timbre is appropriate? 

"hat is the bodily texture of the words? Are the words 
meant to be abstract meaning symbols, bearers of cognitive ideas 
alone, or are they weighted with sensory feeling and personal emo=- 
tional involvement? 

5. What are the forms used in the text? 

The sound of telling-a story is different from that of 
reciting poetry, The listing of historical record is different from 
declaiming a narrative epic, 

6, Who is the speaker? 

This is a particular concern of narrative and poetic forms, 

It is especially important in oral reading where the difference in 


Subject must be showmn through pauses, changes in direction and move- 


ment, timbre, etc, 


These are but & few examples to show that interpretation is 


intrinsie to the setting forth of a text in sound, Tt is this 
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interpretive act which unites the temple singer, the hazzan of The 
Synagogue, the precentor of the church, and the contemporary com- 
poser and 8singer, 

The history of in-tone-ing the Scriptures shows two forms, 
two fundamental structural contexts of performance, in regard to 
which the interpretation of a single pericope takes place, The 


regular successive cantillation of a book in course emphasizes the 


structure of the book itself--lectio continua, Here, the context 


of a particular reading is the structure of the book itself, 
Connections and ideas arise from what goes before and what follows, 
Greater weight is given to those books which are read most frequently 


and regularly in course--efor example, the Pentateuch in the synagogue, 


The  Occasion of Celebration 


A contrast to this is the detaching of a particular text 
from its place in the body of a book and using it as an independent 
unit (lectio selecta) in an occasion of celebration, Pericopal 
readings, various psalms and psalm portions are sung which relate to 
and cds cho historical interpretation to the celebration of the 
day, Through this practice, certain Biblical pericopes or psalms 
call to mind a complex of rituals, attitudes, historical associations 
etc, And vice versa, certain Biblical passages are meant to be 
understood in light of the total celebration to which they-may refer 
only in part, ltusically certain modes of cantillation came-to be 


ass0cilated with certain celebrations, Moreover, melismatic cadences 
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ass8ociated with certain days then could be used as a type of musical 


cross-reference System, 

In other words, the musician, whether a temple singer or 
a contemporary organist=director, meets a text as it is embodied in 
Sound, That is, he hears the text sounded according to whatever 
setting or settings his musical tradition passes on to him, The 
various forms of the musical soundings of the texts have different 
ways. of relating t other Biblical texts and other faith celebrations , 31 
Therefore, the hermeneutical question of the relationship of a 
particular text to the whole Bible cannot be concerned with ideas 
alone where the musician'is concerned, The practices of music 
itself and the shape of a musician's life (particularly his special 
{nvolvement in occasions of 'celebration) affect his use of and 
understanding of the Seriptures, And the most important contexts are 
(1) that of the book itself--lectio continua, and (2) the occasion 


of celebration=-lectio Selecta, 


3lTo use a contemporary example, the text of the Sanctus 
calls to mind very different contexts of experience and meaningful 
idea depending upon the musical setting involved: Merbecke--an 
Anglican Eucharist; BPach's Mass in B Minor-eea non=eEucharistic 
performance; "Day is Dying in the West'"e Chatauqua and outdoor 
vespers; Williams, VIn the Year that King Uzziah Died, "--the 
context of the Isaiah pericope, 

For a discusston of pericopal reading as it relates to 

NT scholarship see W.D, Davies, op;"eit.; pp. 67-96, Page 93 lists 
Sources as to when the pericopal readings were fixed, See also 
Werner, SacBridge, pp, 50-101 


III, THE PERSONAL CONTEXT=-THE CANTOR 


The vocational task described above which is $so closely re- 
lated to the Torah and the occasions of celebration may be significant 
for an understanding of the situation in which the New Testament 
writings came to be, For the hazzan would have beer one of the 
"rulers of the eynagogue"” with whom Paul and the early converts to 
Christianity would have held discussion, For example, Galations 4%:10 
may allude to a struggle over the relation of Jewish days of celebra- 
tion to the Christian common life, 

It is not possible to set forth accurately the title of this 
musical person or the precise $shape of this role as it existed in the 
first century, Some scholars hold that the hazzan was originally the 
Sexton of the synagogue who eventually became cantor in periods of 
persecution and hardship because, being around the synagogue most, 
he knew the tunes best,, -- More than likely, the person and role 
changed from place to place and time to time, What we are describing 
1s a task and a tradition carried out by different people in differ- 
ent periods but united by the common task of passing on and working 
out the musical portions of the service, Certain key people in this 
process Seem to have been men, Sometimes of Levitical descent who 
Served in the synagogue and then as converts in the Christian church, 


This person was involved in the educational process through his 


It. 3onne, "Synagogue", TDP, p. 437 


relationship to the scrolls, 
The first education of [Hebrew] children began, not 
with the reading of the Torah scroll, but with the reading 
from tablets, followed by rolls containing small portions 
from the Scriptures (Shema, etc,; cf, the Nash Papyrus), 
This instruction was probably imparted in the house of the 
teacher; children attending elementary schools are usually 
referred to as "sucklings of the house of their teachers," 
Only when the children reached the stage to be instructed 
in the reading of the sabbatical lessons were they intro- 
duced into the TWhouse of the book,” Unable to furnish the 
necessary scrolls, the teacher used the Torah scrolls of 
the synagogue, The children went to the room where these 
were kept, and there they prepared the sabbatical lessons 
under the AUIITTANLOG, BE the hazzan, the custodian of the 
Scrolls (Shab, TIT. 3) 
The hazzan also Seems to have been associated with the archisyna- 
gogos at funeral ceremonies "probably reciting certain eulogies and 
benedictions,” He seems to have accompanied the members of The 
Synagogue in the procession when they brought the firstlings to 
Jerusalem in order to recite the proper section from Deut, 26: 3f, 


The hazzan blew the trumpet from the roof of the synagogue to 
announce the beginning of Sabbath, -- 

There were two opposing points of view concerning the leading 
in prayer during the synagogue Service, One view was that the 
messenger, The representative of the congregation, assumed such a 
priestly role as absolved the members from praying themselves, 

Zut The sages refused to accept such an interpretation and confined 


the messenger's task to leading the members in their praying . 3 


FtThad. 35Tbia 188, b8 
36TBid, Pp. 490 ed LP 


At first the function of reciting aloud the prayers was not 
assigned to any permanent officer but was performed volun- 
tarily by any qualified member, As a rule, the person was 
called upon by the archisynagogos or by the hazzan, Since 
these two were in charge of the orderly conduct of public 
worship, the latter had to act as messenger of the congre- 
gation when no other qualified person could be found or 
when the person called upon declined, In the course of 
time the reciting of the prayers and the reading of the 
Scriptures became the main feature of the hazzan, The 

two terms, hazzan, and sheliah 21bb4z (messenger of 

the congregation) became synony! SYNONymous , 


Such an ambiguity of roles and confusion of titles occurred 
in the Early Church also, The psalmesinger and the reader were 
Separate functions for a time but were later combined, 3? But certain 
musical functions in church and synagogue Seem to have been much The 
Same, "Eusebius says expressly that the descriptions of Philo 


[concerning psalmody] coincided exactly with the Christian practice 


Q 


of his day, "75 Zoth Werner and Wagner agree that there were men who 


pertormed the office of hazzan in the synagogue who later placed 


their Skill at the Service of the Christian church, The Christian 


lector or deacon was Sometimes Seen as a member of the lower clergy, 
Dix emphasizes the close relation of this role to the congregation, *© 
The deacon dialogues with the congregation, leads them in their 


praying, sings representatively for them but always functions as 


one of them; 


3Tbid. 
Wagner, op. cit. PP. 16-12 
37Tbid: , P. = 


40Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, ( 
, ap Liturgy, London: Dacre Press ; 
Adam &+ Charles Black, 1935), pp 57; iz, C0, 


IV, SUMMARY 


Let us recapitulate the argument 8o far, The attempt to get 
behind the secondary contexts which church music is often called to 
Serve--music in liturgy, music in education, evangelism etc, --led us 
to an antecedent point of orientation: namely, the kerygma of the 
Early Church and the New Testament musical forms as a related witness 
to the 3alvation History, 

In this chapter, we have diseussed the first of the two 
basic questions (page 70 ): How are we to understand the Piblical 
Song in the life of the Early Church as seen in the light of The 
total Biblical witness? Ve have analyzed: (1) The primary 
context: the Salvation History centered in the Person of Jesus 
the Christ dominantly presented «according to the metaphor of kingship 


in the hynnic material; (2) The performance contexts: the oral 


recitation of the Scriptures in course, and the occasions of cele=- 


bration of the community; (3) the personal context: the role of 


the hazzan or deacon $seen as a function of. the congregation, 


Thus, we have set forth a basic context (primary and ante- 


cedent to all others) which is held to be determinative for the 
nature, purpose and criteria of the music ministry of the church: 
namely, the Person of Jesus Christ as witnessed to in the kerygma 
and the musical witness of the New Testament in light pf the 


entire Biblical message. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE OID TESTAMENT BACKGROUND 


The study of the New Testament material showed that the 
forms of worship of the New Testament Church were often a trans- 
formation of Israel's traditional forms and were understood as a 
fulfillment of prophetic hopes, Therefore, it is imperative that 
we s8urvey the 01d Testament faith-itness itself, giving particular 
attention to those elements which came to influence the Christian 


music tradition of later periods, 


I. ANAMNESTS IN ISRAEL 
Contemporary 01d Testament -scholarship is united by a deep- 

ening appreciation of anamnesis (corporate remembering) as a factor 
in the worship and common life of ancient Israel, In describing the 
important role of memory in Israel*'s way of thinking, Professor 
Muilenburg writes that the verb '"to a in Hebrew means to 
activate into the living present, to actualize the past in such a 
way as to influence present decision and present conduet , | History 
is important because it is the arena in and through which God works, 

The faith that persists throughout all the 'historical' 

records is that God controls and disposes over history, 

orders,and rules it in his ways, and calls man to 


responsibility in it, We shall see that history is 
the Word of God -actualizing itself in events, 


L James Muilenburg, - The Way of Israel (New York: Harper & 
Brothers 5 1961), Þ. 17. | 


Ibid., Þ. 46 
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Poets, prophets, priests and gages serve this remembering in 


different ways, They refer to the central events of Israel's past, 
Wnot because of their nostalgia for tradition or for aesthetic recol- 
lection, but because these events belong to the fabric of their 
consciousness as members of the historical people, "3 Is8rael's his- 
toriography is of course not the scientific pursuit of modern man, 

It does not seek to identify governing laws and principles of history 
or to analyze society, It leaves out much that contemporary histor- 
i1ans would want to know and it emphasizes aspects of history in 
which scientific man is less interested, But always it is a history 
which demands response from Israel, 


She cannot escape it by fleeing into some realm of 
ideality, into the world of mysticism or the inner 
light, or by s8ervitude to the past, She must 
remember, Without remembering there would be no 
history and therefore no revelation, What is remem- 
bered is not merely the annals and chronicles (of 
these there are relatively few in the 01d Testament), 
but the saving magnalia and the meaning given to 
them by the Word of God, either through the prophet 
or through the priest, They are the ground of her 
existence and the motivating power of her conscilous- 
ness as &a people, To put it another way, Israel 
thinks historically, but her thinking is a remember- 
ing of the prior a of God and an expecting of 
what he yet will do, 


The cultic worship of Israel was a primary occasion through 


\ 300g. 
4Thid., p. 48. See Brevard Childs, Memory and Tradition 
in Israel (Naperville, Ill,: Alec R, Allenson, Inc., 1962), for 
a complete study of Israel's remembering. 
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which the people of God re-presented and remembered the saving acts 


of God, 


The Covenant Ceremony 


Zarly Israel's cult centered in great annual feats which 
became the great pilgrimage occasions of later times, In the pre- 
monarchial period, John Bright $ees evidence of a great annual feast 
at Shiloh to which early Israelites repaired (Judges 21:19; 1 San, : 
L:3, 21) - ome scholars posit a regular covenant renewal ceremony, 
either held annually or every $seven years, (Deut, 31:9-13), Three 
great feasts are listed in the Book of the Covenant (Ax, 23:1%-17; 
3:12-24), A faithful Tsraelite presented himself before God at 


these times--Unleavened Bread (Passover), Weeks, and Ingathering 


(the fall festival which became the feast of tabernacles or booths). 

Though these great feasts were taken over from older Canaan. 
ite agricultural and pastoral celebrations, Israel gave to them a 
new rationale focusing on the celebration of God's mighty acts, and 
on the demands of her covenant with Sod, Deuteronomy 5 and 24 


probably allude to such an occasion, 


All the constitutive elements of the later covenant cere- 


monies are found in the "archaic study of the pre-covenant meal 


—_ Ds 


| 2John Bright, A History of Israel (Philadelphia: The 
lestminster Press, 1959), Þ. TL5: These two paragraphs depend 
upon the Bright discussion, 
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celebrated by Jethro, priest of Midian, when he visited Moses and 


Aaron at the foot of the mount" prior to the receiving of the Law,” 
l, Moses Vrecited,,,all that Yahweh had done to Pharach and 
the Egyptians for the sake of Israel," (Ex, 13:3) 
2, Jethro "ritually rejoiced' for all the good which Yahweh 
had done to Israel, (vs, 9) 
The blessing of the divine Name, (vs, 10) 
A creedal pronouncement (v, 11) 
The offering of sacrifice (vs, 12a) 
The climactic conclusion of the ritual--Jethro, Moses 


and Aaron and the elders representing the people of God, partook of 


a sacrificial meal in the Presence of God, (126. )® 


Immediately following this pericope, Jethro counsels Moses 
concerning his method of administering justice, When Hoses explained 
that "When they have a dispute, they come to me and I decide between 
a man and his neighbor, and IT make them know the statutes of Cod and 
his decisions,”" (13:15-15) Jethro responded: YWYou shall' represent 
the people before God and bring their cases to God; and you shall 
teach them the statutes and the decisilons, and make them know the 


way in which they must walk and what they must do,” (vs, 19,20), 


Samuel L, Terrien "Faith and Ritual in the 01d Testament" 
in The Alumni Bulletin of Bangor Theological Seminary, Vol, XXXVITIT, 
No. 2, April, 1963, pp. 13-23, quoting p. 1%. The following discussion 
WLL1l draw heavily on Dr, Terrien's article, See AWeiser, The Psalms, 
translated by Herbert—Hartwell (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 


1962), Pp. 23-35 for detailed discussion of covenant ceremony. 
Ibid., Þ. 14-15 
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Following this, Moses chose judges to decide the lesser casesg, bringing 


only the difficult ones to him, The significant point to be noticed 

here is that the worship of Yahweh and the problem of justice between 
a man and his neighbor in the world are juxtaposed, Moreover, prior 

to this cultic experience were: 

l, The prophetic call to Moses at the burning bush where God 
revealed Himself to Moses and chose him to speak God's purposive and 
electing Word to Israel, 

2, The savirg acts of God in the exodus which called forth 
the spontaneous praise of Israel, 

For when the horses of Pharaoh with his chariots 

and his horsemen went into the sea, the Lord brought 

back the waters of the sea upon them; but the people 

of Israel walked on dry ground in the midst of the sea, 

Then Miriam, the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, Took 

a timbrel in her hand; and all the women went out after 

with timbrels and dancing, And Miriam sang to them: 
"3ing to the Lord, for he has triumphed gloriously; 
the horse and his rider he has throm into The sea," 


(2x, 15:19-21) 


Zut as Professor Samuel Terrien points out, the locus classicus 


of the covenant ceremony is Ex, 19-24%, the sealing of the covenant 
at Mount Sinai, These chapters seem to involve a conflation of 
Several accounts, but it is structurally similar to the Jethro pre- 


covenant meal, Reference is made to various cultic acts including: 


1, The recital of the mighty acts-of God, 


2, a, the proclamation of the electing Will of God, and 
of His desire to make covenant with Israel-- 
the proclamation of the Divine Name, 


b, the response of the people 'Vall that Yahweh has 
Spoken we Will do, and we will be obedient,” 
(Ex, 24:7, 23:3) 
The sealing of the covenant in the act of sacrifice and the 
s8prinkling of the blood, (24:14.3) 

L,” The communion meal in the Presence of Yahweh, (21:9-11) 
Again, the content of the covenant is the Torah (the teaching which 
is also law) which details God's concern for man in the world and 
in relation to his neizhbor, / 

The mode of cultic presence sSuggested in this material $seems 
to many scholars to be a union of "two distinet traditions of 
' remembering ! , "© 


a, The Northern conception presented "a prophetic inter- 


pretation of life and history!and stressed the Thearing of the word 


and of obeying the voice,” The revelation of God's Name, the central 


element of the divine affirmation, was for the purpose of creating 
a people, "The covenant was made, not with a dynasty or a priestly 
hierarchy, but with the whole people, conceived as an integral 


Solidarity, a family, a unit,” MAhis whole covenant, people is called 


(588 Bright, op, cit. pp. 149-151, It is important to 
remember that the Torah was not only a way of life in obedience to 
Yahweh, it was also a word to be, recited, 1.0,, 2 Song, Thus, "to 
remember the Lord's Song” was one aspect of being faithful to the 
Law, See Deut, 31:9 to 32:47, The Psalms give abundant witness to 
this, See Pss, 1, 19, 119 especially, The song tradition of Israel 
must be understood at least in, part ir/ relation to the nature and 
dynamics of the Law, Tt therefore follows that the Christianmustc 
ministry must struggle with the law-Cospel tension as it relates to 
the 50ng tradition of the Christian church, 

—"Terrien,. Tbid,, Þ, 13 IIbid,, P. 19 
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to be a priestly realm--Israel, the slave of Yahweh for the sake of 


the nations, 


The mode of cultic presence through the Name 
(IT Sam, 7:13, 1 Kings 9:3; 11:36) safeguards the 
transcendental character of the deity and the priority 
of cultic time over cultic-space, It minimizes the 
risks of synecretistic distortions in the direction of 
nature mysticism, The great prophets do not admit The 
idea of divine localization but they recognize the 
Sanctuary as the locus of revelation, (Amos 1:2: 
Isa, 6:1ff,) It is impossible to separate the name from 
the will of Yahweh for all men, The law of the covenant 
ceremony in the E and D theology of Tthe-name includes 
religious, civic and criminal prescriptions (Exod, 21:21- 
23:22: Devut, 12-16), but its core is the so-called 
"ethical decaloguey which stresses the homogeneity of 
Society as the corollary of total allegiance (latreia) 
to the Savior God, 


b, The Southern tradition of remembering The covenant 
Stressed seeing rather than hearing, the visual manifestations: of 
the Lory of God, coming before His face, It is centered in a 
dodecalogue, which, primarily ritual, emphasizes the separateness of 
the covenant people from the nations, The elders act representa- 
tively on behalf of the people and Moses is chosen not by the people 
as in Ix, 20:12-21 but by God Yforever" (Ex, 19:9a), "A priestly 
dynasty (Aaron, Nadab, Abihu) became the mediating element of the 


covenant, in the Southern cultic tradition, "1 


In sumary, the cultic celebration of early Israel "in which 
, 


the reality of the presence is apprehended by the community includes 


197644; 
LITbid., Þ; 20 
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+» + .a kerygmatic word, both through the recital of sacred history and 


through eucharistic commemoration, It culminates in the offering 
of sacrifices and in the sharing of the sacrificial meal 'in the 
presence of Yahweh! ,"1* Covenant worship was a numinous encounter 
in which God came to them in the "thick darkness,” an experience of 
the transcendent Presence of God which was at the same time a form 
of absence, The cloud concealed as well as revealed His glory, And 
throughout the narrative of this covenant Ttheophany one is struck by 
the awesome Sound of the trumpet, the ram's horn, the shofar, It 
echoes and- re-echoes heralding the moment of revelation and 


presence, (Ex, 19:13-19)+7 
AND TEE PSALMISTS 


Isratl was assisted in her covenant life and service by var- 
ious mutually related figures--poets, sazes, prophets, priests, and 
levites etc, They have much in cormon, VMost of them carried out 
Some kind of teaching function, Certain individuals fulfilled 
Several of these roles simultaneously, Hoses is both a” prophetic 
and priestly mediator, Elijah the prophet offered sacrifice, 
Jeremiah of Anathoth was* the son of a priest, The eschatological 
vislons of the prophet Tzekiel were shaped by priestly imagery, 


Moreover, there is growing evidence that a type of prophetic tradi- 


ETbid:; p. 15 


tion was a regular part of Tsrael's cult itself.1+ But while 


recognizing the inter-related character of their service, scholars 
also point out differences in the way prophets, priests and poets 
fulfilled their service to Yahweh and his covenant people, 

For example, Martin Buber describes the attitude of Jeremian 
toward prophecy and the priestly rites, He observes that for 
Jeremiah YVecontact between godhead and manhood, ,,is not bound up 
with the rite but with the word, 


The rite is a work of man and it is accepted or 

rejected by God, according to the:feelings of the men 
performing it; whereas the word comes again and again , 
from heaven as Something new, and makes its abode within 
man, Tt is true, the priests too (and together with 
them the professional prophets attached to the sanctuary 
of the king's court) have the duty of administering 
the word; but this is partly the treasury of tradi- 
tional sayings and songs which they watch to see That 

it is not changed, partly the oracular sentence they 
impart to the inquiring person, and partly psalmody 

and preaching... 


However, Puber is concerned to point out the particular character 
of the word which comes to prophets such as Jeremiah, 


2ut the word of God, the bearer of which Jeremiah 
knows himaelf and every true unofficial prophet to 

be, is of another sort altogether; again and again 
1t breaks into the whole order of the word world and 
breaks through, The aforementioned is an addition to 
rite, and is even nothing but rite in the form of 
language; whereas the other, the divine word, and 
unwilled by man, is free and fresh like the lightning, 
And the man who has to make it heard is over and over 
again subdued by the word before He lets it be put in 


- 
\ 


14580 Mowineckel, The Psalms in Israel's Worship, translatbd 
by D.R, Ap-Thomas (New YorK:XBIngden Fress, 19092) Vol, Fi, PP. 53ff, 


hi.s mouth (Jer, 1:9; 20:7), This is not the expression 
of a familiar deity, with whom man comes into regular 
contact in fixed places, and at fixed times, He, Who 
Speaks, is incomprehensible, irregular, surprising , 
overwhelming, Sovereign, Therefore it is the virtue 
of this word, and of this alone, to lead, that is to 
Say, to show The way , 1-2 
Here the prophet is pictured as a servant of the free God 
Who speaks through the prophet and thus declares His Will for a 
particular situation facing Israel, The prophet is one who 1s 
4 
Sensitive to the "pathos of God,” to use Doctor Heschd 's phrase, + 
He is one who speaks from the perspective of God and whose words are 
an instrument of the coming action of God in history, The word 1s 
a declaration of God's will which is in process of coming to be, 
The prophetic declaration of Yahweh's will actually participates in 
God's working; it sets a history in motion, For this reason, the 


prophetic perspective has been described as "causally motivated, "7 


Doctor Hescld uses the term anthropotropic to describe this charac. 


teristic action of. the free Cod who again and — turns to man, 


” 


2 artin Duber, The Prophetic Faith, (New York: Harper and 
NOW, 19%9 +» PP». 163, 16h, 
> Abraham J, Heschel, The Prophets, (New York:Harper 4+ Row, 
Publishers, 1962), chapter 12, 

Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros, (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1953), Þ, 261, Dr, Paul Lehmann in setting forth 
Karl Parth's position emphasizes that God's action is prior to and 
the intrinsic pre-supposition of the Good, Thus, in the general 
problem of ethics, it is this difference in initial point of orienta- 
tion which is the root of the-contradiction between Christian thinking 
about ethics and the thinking about-ethics in general, The coming-of 
The word involves a displacement of man's previous causal motivation; 
Thus, the coming of the word is dia-polemically related to man's 


Just as the prophet is the supreme example of 
anthropotropism,. so is the priest the outstanding 
exponent of theotropism, The difference between them 
must be understood in terms of different experiences 
they represent, The prophet, speaking for God to 
the people, must disclose; the priest, acting for 
people before God, must carry out the will of God, 
The prophet speaks and acts by virtue of divine 
inspiration, the priest performs the ritual by 
virtue of his official status,... The transference 
of the control of the cultic domain to the priest 
was based, not upon a consideration of his calling, 
but upon a consideration of his gifts, This is 
confirmed by the fact that the priestly vocation 

was hereditary (Exod, 28:1), +» o The art of 
healing and divination, sacrifice and prayer--are 
acts hich proceed from man and are directed-toward 
God,” 


Thus, in contrast to the prophet who was God's watchman 


always listening for the new word for the everchanging situation of 
life, the priestly role and its perspective of the Godeman relation= 
Ship was Somewhat different, The priestly service was based upon 
that action of the free God Who in His love limited Himself and 
covenanted to meet Israel at certain $set-apart times and places--the 
tent of meeting, Shiloh, Schechem, the temple, The priests contin- 
ually led Israel to the sanctuary where on behalf of the people the 
priestly offering of prayer and sacrifice was made, A different 


conception of history is at work here, While recognizing the 


-» 


philosophical understanding of the Good, Tt involves a reversal of 
man's eros striving as well as a completion and fulfillment of that 
Striving, See Paul L, Lehmann, Ethics in a Christian Context 
(New York Harper * Row;-1963), DP. 35, 274ff, 

UPHeschel, op, cit.,  Þ. W1 
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changing character of history, the priestly orientation is based 
on the fact that oapbati experiences come again and again to man, 
Birth and growing, sickness and loneliness, marriage, the joy and 
pain of family love, death, , ,sSeed-time and harvest, day and night, 
the movement of the stars, the: constant patterned changes of The 
body--these experiences are not new, They go on, These forms occur 
again and again, They, too, are a part of who man 1s and what The 
world is and what history is, 

And the gracious gift which the priest was ordained to 
celebrate before men was that there was a Presence in the midst of 
the chaotic changes of history, When the children of Israel were 
So Journers in the wilderness, the Presence of Yahweh met them in the 
tabernacle, Tt was the glory of this Fresence which Israel worshipped 
in the temple of Jerusalem, Thus, while the priest also knew the 
pilgrimage character of life, he knew that in the midst of the 
revolutionary future there would be an unchanging Presence, The 


17 that is, 


priestly service was theotropic, teleologically motivated, 
communion in the Presence is the climax of the movement from man 
to God, 


The tradition of psalnmody must be understood- in relation 


d 


12he dictionary definition of teleology is: "1, The face or 
the character of being directed toward an end or shaped by a purpose; 
+++, The doctrine or belief that design is apparent-or ends are 


Ammanent, in nature,,..” VWebster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
(Springfield, Vass,: G & C., Merriam Co,, 1959) 
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both to the prophetic and priestly perspectives, for in a remarkable 


way "the psalmists have succeeded in unifying the prophetic and the 
priestly approaches to religion.... 


More humanely than the prophets and more rigidly 
than the priests, the psalmists understood man's 
inability to win his own salvation by obedience to a 
law or the use of a hallowed technique, They offered 
the pastoral consolations of the priests without 
neglecting the moral demands of the prophets for 
righteousness in living, They spoke the harsh word 
of God's judgment without producing despair, and they 
conveyed the soothing benefits of religion without 
inducing indolence or self-arrogance, 


Luther rightly called the Psalter "a Bible in 
miniature,” Tndeed, the psalms occupy in the Scripture 
as well as in the church a situation of uniqueness, for 
they mirror the faith of Israel as a whole, and they 
provide a bridge between moralism, which too easily 
condemns, and sacramentalism, which too easily condones, 
+» «1hey kept in tensilon the equilibrium which must 
always be maintained between a militant church on 
earth and a triumphant kingdom at the end of history ,<® 


A more detailed study of the psalms will be undertaken in 


chapter seven, At this point, it is sufficient to observe that 
Pug 
the song tradition of Israel represents i continuing heritage of 


faith recital mutually related to the prophetic and priestly per- 


Spectives, 


<0;amuel Terrien, The Psalns and Their Meaning For Today 
(Indianapolis and New York: The Bobbs=Merrill Company, 1952), * 
Pp. 269, 270, 


TII, KINGSHIP 


Recent studies*E have shown the importance of the context 
of kingship for an understanding of Israel's covenant life before 
God, The covenant form finds its closest parallel in the suzerainty 


treaties (between the great king and his vassals) of the Hittite 


Empire, << This formal similarity attests to the antiquity of the 


covenant and its kingly associations, The acceptance of the covenant 
was Israel's acceptance of the overlordship of Yahweh whom $she 
Served (latreia) as slave in her worship®- and obeyed in. the exter- 
nal world of nations and in the internal struggle for justice and 
righteousness, 

Early Israel's tribal amphictyony was a theocracy- under the 
kingship of Yahweh, This covenant context does not Seem to have 
been an evolution within the tribal organization 80 much as the con- 
Stitutive center of the amphictyony, The unity of the relatively 
independent tribes was centered in their common apprehension of God 
in the ever-renewed covenant with Yahweh her King, To quote Buber: 
"The actualization of the all-inclusive rulership of God is the 
beginning and the end (Das Proton und Eschaton) of Israel,” He also 
writes that "the principal content of Israel's messianic faith is... 


the steady pre-occupation with art expression of the fulfillment of 


1 
4 See Lehmann, op, Cit., PP. 91-95 for a brief survey of the 


work-of - Martin Buber-and George Mendenhall, Bright 's Statement, op, 
Cit. PP, 135ff is oentiatt the-position of Eichrodt," 
Bright, Ibid., DÞ. 134 
ZITerrien, Waith and Ritual etc,”, op. cit., pp. 13, 1%. 
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the relation between God and the world in a complete kingly rule 


of God, 24 
As a result, the eventual need for an actual earthly king 

(Zaul) represented a crisis of the first order for Israel involving 
a restructuring of her faith and its actualization in worship, There 
is not time in this study to detail Gideon's refusal of earthly king=- 
ship in the name of Yahweh's rule, nor to analyze the ambiguous 
attitude of Samuel to Saul, the first monarch, It was David whose 
figure was impressed indelibly upon Israel's memory, 

Young David, the "hero of Israel's songs" 


"Zaul has slain his. thousands 
But David his ten-thousands® 


Young David, the shepherd boy, whose singing and playing upon 
the harp is forever asso0ciated with Israel's music... 

David, the outlaw laader, mi strusted by Saul for being the 
charismatic chosen of Yahweh,.. 


David, who with his private so01diers appeared now here, now there, 
giving protection, demanding assistance and allegiance, ., . 


David, the coming king, who after the death of Saul and the 
prostration of Israel before the FPhilistines unified the 

Northern and Southern kingdoms and soundly defeated the 
Philistines and the Ammonites... 


David, the conqueror of Jerusalem, the city of Melchizadek, 
(Fsalm 110) King of Righteousness, 


David, the Anointed of God, the Messiah of Yahweh, the 
adopted Son (Psalm 2) 


1s of this David and of, his throne of which we must speak, 


2%s quoted in Lehnam, Tbid., bp. 91, 92. 
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To understand fully the enthusiasm with which Israel remem- 


bered David, recall the chaotic situation after the death of Saul 
and Jonathan and the total defeat of Israel's army, 


The debacle at Gilboa left Israel at the mercy 
of the Philistines, who apparently followed up their 
advantage and occupied at least as much of the land as 
they had held before Saul came upon the scene, While 
they did not venture into Trans jordan, and perhaps not 
very deep into Calilee, their garrisons were once more 
established in the central mountain range (TI Sam, 23:14), 
Israel's case seemed hopeless, Yet She rose again with 
incredible. speed and within a few years had become the 
foremost nation. of Palestine and 5yria, This was the 
work of David, - 


There is no need to detail the pattern of David's victories 
except to-say that he was king at Hebron (Southern) for seven years 
with the tacit approval of the Philistines, Having been anointed 
king by the Northern tribes (TT Sam, 5) and having conquered the 
Jebusite stronghold of Jerusalem for his crown city, the Philistines 
arrayed themselves for batthe, (TT Sam, 5:17f) David's victory was 
complete, Israel was restored as a nation of importance and the 
Davidic throne assured, Put who was this David, and what was the 
role of the king in ancient Israel? 

[David] was a military commander of outstanding- ability 
at the head of an elite army of professional soldiers 
completely loyal to him, He had avoided the guilt of 
destroying the house of his rival Saul and had been 
anointed king by the two parts of the nation, He ruled 
in the city of Jerusalem, his personal possession by 


right of cornquest, and by virtue of this neutral posi- 
tion he avoided the jealousy of Israel and Judah and 


& 


©5Bright, 6p. cit., Þ. 175 


the danger of domination by either, It is easy to $8ee 

that rule was the antithesis of any divine kingship,”" 

Here was no institution with its roots in primeval time; 

it was a product of the tenth century B,C, Here is no 

order essential to the existence of society; Israelite 

Society had existed for SeVeg21 centuries before the 

appearance of this monarchy, 

Statements like the above are necessary lest scholarship 

be carried away with a kingly "mystique,” However, as Aubrey 
Johnson points out, any true appreciation of Israel"'s thought about 
the king must take into consideration the "primitive®" £ense of 
"corporate personality , "<7 This means that the individual can be 
Seen representatively as a center of power extending beyond The 
single body and mingling with that of family and "family property, 
the tribe and the tribal possessions, or the nation and the national 


=” X : 
12 Moreover, this psychical 


inheritance, to form a psychical whole, 
whole is extended not only in space but also in time, becoming a bond 
uniting one retrospectively with one's ancestors and prospectively 
to future generations, 3o from the smallest unit, the family, to 
the largest, the nation, all can be 30en as a vital social body-- 


the household of Tsrael which comes to focus in the House of David 


the psychical whole of the nation, past, present and future, centered 


260th R, Crim, The Royal Psalns (Richmond :The John Knox 
Press, 1362) , D:—33s 
Aubrey R, Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel 
(Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1955), pp. 2ff, The following 
discussion will use material from pages two to eleven, References 
to the pgxiinent literature can.be found there, 
-Tbid; 
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in the person of the temporary reigning monarch of that "House," If 


the nation is to prosper, the king must embody righteousness, His 1s 
the final responsibility for the behavior of society, the supreme 
judge of the land, Moreover, since the Torah, by which the earthly 
king judges, finds its source in Yahweh's Kingship, the anointed 
king is finally responsible to and dependent upory Yahweh for this 
"exercise of justice and the consequent right ordering of socilety, 
1,2,., its righteousness, which alone can ensure fullness of life 
for his people, "<Y 

Johnson illustrates this point of view through an exeges1ls 


Fo 


of Psalm 72, one of the royal psalms, concluding that "the national 


prosperity of Israel is .conditioned by the behavior of society as a 


whole' . . » [that] the moral realm and the realm of nature are regarded 


as one and indivisible,” Moreover, 


+» « «5UCch an effective communal life is ultimately dependent 
upon the character of the king, whose function it 1s to 
maintain law and order, Accordingly he must be careful to 
guarantee Jjustice for all, and thus show a constant concern 
Por the weaker and more helpless members of soctety, The 
nation cannot be expected to be righteous and therefore 
prosperous, 1- the king does not prove to be righteous; 

and as we learn from the opening line of the psaln, he 
cannot do this in his own strength, but is ultimately 
dependent upon Yahweh (or "The ®ternal”) who is clearly 


"the enduring PQWOr » not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness, " 


The uniting character of the role of the anointed king is 


2ITbid., Þp; 6 
3Nbid., pl 
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made clear in this sumary statement about Ps8alm 72, The realm of 


nature and the moral realm become one and indivisible, Righteous 
dealings with the neighbor and righteousness before God come together 
here and cannot be separated, The political and the sacral, the 
individual and the communal, the pxphetic and the priestly merge in 
dynamic equilibrium in the person of the king, 

It is difficult to describe the creative, leavening effect 
which the kingship motif had upon all subsequent history of Israel, 
including her worship, Certainly, the incalculculable importance of 
Is8aiah's encounter with Yahweh--"for mine eyes have geen the king" 
(Is8aiah 6:1-6)--can never be fully measured eith for Judaism or 
Christianity, It is of crucial importance that the contemporary 
church regain an understanding of the ritual occasions, the complex 
of attitudes, meanings and experiences which inter-testamental 
Judaism ass8ociated with David, We must recover an appreciation of 
the ways later Israel remembered David and anticipated the Messianic 


Age, the image patterns of which were s0 affected by the Throne of 
David, 


IV. THE AUTUMN FESTIVAL 


To do this, it is necessary to describe in more detail the 
Autumn Festival of the seventh month with its various kingship 
ass0clations and memories, The many ritual practices connected 


with the Autumn Festival varied across the centuries as did 


the dating of the chief celebrations within it. But by the New 
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Testament period, Rosh Hoshanah was celebrated on the first day of 
the seventh month, Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement on the lOth, 
followed on the fifteenth by the pilgrimage festival of Booths of 
Seven (eight) days, This order was not always the same in earlier 
times, The dates of celebrations changed with different calendars, I! 
Of the three required pilgrimage festivals Win the centuries 
preceding the Christian era the Feast of Tabernacles had become the 
culminating festival of the year, 
as it doubtless had been in the agricultural calendar of 
Palestine from inmemorial antiquity, the Harvest Home in 
the time of vintage and the oill-pressing, The sacrifices 
during the days of the feast,. .were more lavish than at 
any other, requiring, Þbesides other species, Seventy 


bullocks as holocaust and all the coursess of the 
priests were on duty, -” 


Psalms 113-113, the "Ezyptian Hallel of Rabbinic literature; 
the Great Hallel, Psalm 135, and Pss, 146, 1475-148 known simply as 
the Hallel psalms" -were a traditional part of this great harvest 
Pestival "celebrated nationally as a religious ordinance, 22 Special 
emphas1s was given to the daily dance-like procession around the altar 


sInging the "tosanna” along with the waving of the branches, 


Another unique aspect of Tabernacles was the "libation of 


3158 3.J, DeVries, "Calendar" in IDZ, ÞPp. 13 Jot9F3 , 
George Foot Moore, Judaism (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1962) 
DALfred Szendrey and #tldred Norton, David's Harp 
(New-York: An Nal-World Book published by the New American 
Library, 1964), p, 96, 
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of water made together with the usual wine at the morning service 


in the temple on each of the seven days, and the ceremonies attending 


it... 43* This pouring out of water is associated with the hoped for 


coming of the first autumnal rains, In addition to this, 


On the night of the first day of the feast there was a 
great illumination in the temple, Tall pillars were set 
up in the court of the women, like gigantic candelabras, 
each bearing four basins holding fifteen gallons apiece 
as Saucer-lamps; for wicks cast of breeches and girdles 
of the priests were used, Youths of the priesthood 
mounted ladders and poured their jars of oil into the 
basins, The light was $0 bright that it Lllumined 

every courtyard in Jerusalem,, Two galleries were 
erected around three sides of the court for the specta- 
tors: in the upper one the women sat, 'in the lower the 
men, len of conspicuous: piety and good works danced 
before them, with flaming torches in their hands, 
uttering words of song and praise, Rabban Simeon ben 
Gamaliel is reported to have been $so expert that, with 
elght torches going, not one of them Touched the 

zround when he prostrated himself, touched his fingers 
to the pavement, bent down, kissed it, and at once 
Sprang up. 


The levitical orchestra with harps and lutes and 
cymbals and trumpets--.nnumerable instruments--stood on 
the fifteen steps that led down from the court of Israel 
to The court of the women, corresponding to the fifteen, 
"Zongs of the Steps" in the Psalter (Psalms 120-134), 
while in the gate behind them were two priests with 
trumpets,,... The jubillation at this ceremony exceeded 
anything to be seen elsewhere or at another time: "A man 
who has never, Seen the rejoicing of the water-drawing has 
never Seen rejoicing in his life, ”/- 


Ytoore, ITbid., Þ. *% 


22Tbid., PP. 46, 47, See also Szendrey and Norton, 
OP, eit., Pp. l00fPf, 
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The Remembrance of Zion 

Let us for a moment imagine this occasion from the perspec- 
tive of one of the levitical singers, During. Rogh Hoshanah and Yom 
Kippur "they probably provided an almost continuous musical Service, "30 
Then there were but a few days of s lackened schedule for preparation 
until the pilgrims would begin to arrive from far and near, The 
rehearsing probably included: 


I was glad when they 8aid to me 

"Lot us go to the house of the Lord!” 
Our feet have been standing 

within your gates, © Jerusalem! 


Jerusalem, built as a city _ 
which is bound firmly together, 
To which the tribes .go up, 
the tribes of the Lord, 
As was decreed for Israsl, 
to give thanks to the name of the Lord, 
There thrones for judgment were set 
the thrones of the house of David,...(Psalm 122) 


Those who trust in the Lord are like Mount Zion, 
which cannot be moved, but abides for ever, 
As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
80 the Lord is round about his people, 
from this time forth and for evermore,.,.(Psalm 125) 

But perhaps the most important of the Songs of Ascent from 
the standpoint of the temple singers would be Psalm 132, Its length 
is twice that of the other psalms of this group and the subJject is 
important, Psalm 132 is the poetic re-presentation of David's 


bringing of the Ark to Jerusalem, The first attempt had ended in 


36grendrey and Norton, Ibid., p. 96. 


frustration with the death of Vzzah, In fear David had left it at 
the nearby home of Obed-Edom, Three months later, having heard that 
the Ark was 5 nas to Obed, and, according to Chronicles, having 
made proper ritual preparation, the sacred journey began again, 


The Levites carried the ark of God upon their 
Shoulders with the poles, as Moses had commanded 
according to the word of the Lord, 


David also commanded the chiefs of the Levites 
to appoint their brethren as the singers who should play 
loudly on musical instruments, on harps and lyres and 
cymbals, to raise sounds of joy, So the Levites appointed 
Heman,,, The singers, Heman, Asaph, and Ethan, were to 
sound bronze cymbals; Zechariah, , ,were to play harps... 
but Mattithiah, Eliphelehu, , ,were to lead with lyres... 
Chenaniah, leader of the Levites in music, should direct 
the music, for he understood it.... 


So David and the elders of Israel, and the commanders 
of thousands, went to bring up the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord from the house of Obed-edom with rejoicing... -. 
David was clothed with a robe of fine linen as were all 
the Levites who were carrying the ark, and the singers, 
and Chenaniah the leader of the music of the singers; 
and David wore a linen ephod, [a priestly garment] , 

So all Israel brought up the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord with shouting, to the sounding of the horn, trumpets, 
and cymbals, and made loud music on harps and lyres, 


(IT Samuel 6:14 writes that "David danced before 
the Lord with all his might!) 


And they brought in the ark of God, and set it 
inside the tent which David had pitched for it; and they 
offered burnt offerings and peace offerings before God. 
And when David had finished offering the burnt offerings 
and the peace offerings, he blessed the people in the 
name of the Lord, and distributed to all Isracl, both 
men and women, to each a loaf of bread, a OAARLET of 
meat, and a cake of raisins, 


Moreover he appointed certain of the Levites as ministers 
before the ark of the Lord, to invoke, to thank, and to 
praise the Lord, the God of Israel., (I Chronicles 15 to 16:4) 
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This is one historical occaslon which the temple singers 


would be remembering as they celebrated on the first night of Taber- 
nacles, As their fathers had sung and played in ecstatic joy, $0 they 
too would rejoice before the enthroned Lord as they remembered "Thy 
servant David,” Through this passage in Chronicles we are given 
insight into the historical $61f-understanding of the temple singers, 
Their singing was linked to the journey of the ark to Mount Zion 


and the joyous celebration of the victorious Messiah, Their musical 


Service participated in the giving thanks to Yahweh enthroned upon 


the Ark which had come to its "rest, "7 


For the Lord has chosen Zion; 
He has desired it for His habitation: 
This is my resting place for ever: 
Here I will dwell, for I have desired it, 
(Ps, 132: 13-14) 


The Davidic Covenant 
The account of this occasion both in Chronicles and in II 
Samuel is followed by the narrative of the Davidic Covenant spoken 
through the prophet Nathan. 
The Lord 8wore to David a sure oath 
from which He will not turn back: 


One of the ons of your body 
I will 8et on your throne, (Ps, 132:11) 


IlThe psalms quoted for this occasion include Ps. 96:1-13, 
an enthronement psalm which culminates in the cry "The Lord Reigns" 
or the "Lord has become King” (IT Chronicles 16:31), The account in 
IT Samuel 6:2 8ays explicitly that David and the. people were singing 
before the "ark of God, which is called by the name of the Lord of 

.hosts who, sits enthroned on the cherubin.”" 
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Here we See that the role of the king came to be both that 


of charismatic leadership?* and of dynastic successilon through the 


covenant with David and Zion. 9? As king, the anointed stood in &a 


special filial relationship to Yahweh, The clearest picture of this 


filial relationship is to be found in the royal psalms which Von Rad 
calls a "prophetic exegesis of the Nathan prophecy." The earthly 
king is a viceregent of God, who sits at the right hand of God in 

constant intercourse with Yahweh, He could offer 8acrifice*l and on 
the first day of Tabernacles, the king read the Selections from the 


2 


Torah, And as we 8ee in Solomon's dedicatory prayer of the 


—_—— 


Fon Rad, 01d Testament Theology, Vol, I, translated by 
D.M.B, Stalker (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1962), p. 323. 

originally the autumn festival was also a symbol of loyalty 
to David's throne, It is significant that Solomon's temple was 
dedicated at the great autumn festival, (IT Kings 8:2 and IT Chron, 
5:2ff). Following the death of Solomon, when Jeroboam attempted to 
conso0lidate his position in the north, he established rival centers 
of worship at Dan and Bethel, He inaugurated at Bethel a correspond- 
ing autumnal festival, "This is important; for it indicates that 
the festival in question was used in Jerusalem for the important 
purpose of binding the people in loyalty not only to the national 
deity but. also to the reigning house,” A, Johnson, op, cit. p. #7 

M on Rad, Ibid, Þ, 321 

1:86 Solomon's act of dedication (IT Chronicles 5) though 
this was later challenged by the priests, Crim, op. cit., p. 38, 

erner, SacBridge, pp. 52 and 95, "The scriptural lesson 

was obligatory in' the central sanctuary, the Temple, only on 
special occasions, as on the Day of Atonement (when the High Priest 
read the pericope), on the Day of Jubilees, or on the New Moons, 
etc, Once & year, on the first day of Tabernacles, the King visited 
the Temple, exercising his privilege of reading the day's pericope, 
the s0-called "King's Parasha', remaining seated,” YMThe King read 
the passages Deut, 6:4; Deut, 11:13; 12:22: 26:12; 17:14; 27 
and 28, —according 'to M. Sota, VIT, 8 as-8et forth in Werner, p. 95. 
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temple, the kings sacral role is not separate from his political 


responsibility as establisher of justice and preserver of national 
peace, (I Kings 8:27-33) 


The tenpls-song 1s vitally connected with the kingship, #3 


43yo is8ues of 01d Testament scholarship are more contro- 
versial than those related to the kingship and Israel's worship, An 
excellent short swmary of this scholarly discussion is given by 
Aubrey Johnson in the essay, "Hebrew Conceptions of Kingship" (in 


Myth, Ritual ET =D edited by S.,H, Hooke, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1958, PP. 204-235), 


Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel's Worship, op. cit., projects 
a yearly enthronement festival in the fall similar to the Babylonian 
enthronement ceremonies, He gees the pealns related to this occasion 
in the same way that Christian music is oriented toward the Easter 
celebration, (See Vol, I, page 141, See also Muilenburg, "Paalm 47", 
in Journal of Biblical Iiterature Vol, IXTIT, Part III, 19%4, for a 
balanced approach to this question, ) 


K.R. Crim's book on The Royal Psalms (op, cit.) provides a 
Short introduction to the thought of H.J. Krauss who stresses the 


80-called "Messianic"” Psalns, He posits a Royal Zion festival 
celebrating the Davidic kingship and the covenant with Zion, This 
view, with its different understanding of the fall festival, is in 
opposition to Mowinckel's more syncretistic view of Isracl's worship, 


Weiser's study of The Psalns (op, cit.) emphasizes the 
cultic theophany of the Covenant Renewal Festival as the primary 
Sitz-im-Leben of the Psalms, Claus Westermann, The Praise of God 
in the Psalms, translated by K.R. Crim (Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1965) insists upon the historical occasion itself as the determinitive 
factor in Israel's psalmody in opposition to what he feels is an over- 
emphasis on the cultic context in both Mowinckel and Weiser, 


It is not the purpose of this study nor is it within the 
ability of this writer to make any scholarly judgment upon these 
often contradictory points of view, One thing is sure, The role of 
music in the 01d Testament cannot be understood apart from insight + 
into the covenant worship of Tsracl before Yahweh and the derivative , 
cultic role of Yalweh's anointed, It is this kingly context to which 
The temple singers looked for their historical identity. They looked 
to David as the founder and establisher of their role, 
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"... the royal psalns tell us much more about the prophetic prototype 


of Jahweh's anointed and his empire than about the actual figure he 
made in history--they address to the monarchy a _doxa [praise, honor) 
which in their eyes Jahweh had attached to it once for all, 
"In his miserable age when there were no kings, the Chronicler is 
the guardian” of the messianic tradition, "*5 

A classical sumary of the role of Yahweh's anointed is 
given in the "Last Words of King David" in IT Samuel 23:1-7, Here 
in an archaic style we find the role of the king characterized by the 
charismatic gift, the responsibility for justice, and participation 
in the eternal covenant, Such words are spoken about him who 1s 
the "Anointed One of the God of Jacob, the hero of the Songs of 
1,46 


Is8rae 
V. THE SYNAGOGUE 


But the story of Israel's liturgical service to God is not 
complete with the centralization of worship in the temple at 
Jerusalem, The Nathan prophecy, in fact, became a hindrance to 
Jeremniah's prophetic work because many of the Hebrews believed 
Jerusalem was sacrosanct, But Jerusalem was captured; the temple 


was destroyed; the king, the cultic personnel, the people were 


Myon Rad. op. cit.s P: 321 ) 
51 | 


b 
Gen. Pe. 3 
or & discussion of this poem gee Crim, op, cit., pp. 121f. 
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carried off into captivity, The centuries following the exile saw 


the rise of the synagogue as an institution paralleling that of the 
rebuilt temple, The basic form of the synagogue Service centers in 
the oral reading of the Torah, Again, in coder to understand the 
gource of this practice in Israel's thinking we are led to the feast 
of booths, 


And Moses wrote this law, and gave it to the 
priests the sons of Levi, who carried the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, and to all the leaders of Isracl, 
And Moses commanded them, "At the end of every seven 
years, at the et time of the year of release, at the 
feast of booths, when all Isracl comes to appear before 
the Lord your God at the place which he will choose, you 
Shall read this law before all Isracl in their hearing, 
As8emble the people, men, women, and little ones, and the 
80 Journer within your town, that they may hear and Learn 
to fear the Lord your God, and be careful to do all the 
words of this law, and that their children, who have 
not known it, may hear and learn to fear the Lord your 
God, as long as you live in the land which you are going 
over to Jordan to possess, (Deut, 31:9-13), 


Another significant pericope is Nehemiah 5 which was finally 
assigned to be read on the extra eighth day immediately following the 
festival of booths called the "Joy of the Law, "7 Tt is at this 
time that the yearly cycle of Torah reading ends and begins again, 
The pericope tells how Ezra gathered the people to hear the book 
"of the law of Moses" on the "first day of the seventh month,” 

And Ezra the scribe stood on a wooden pulpit which they 
had made for that purpose, , .and Ezra opened the book in 


the sight of all the people; for he was above all the 
people; and when he opened it all the people stood, And 


#7Yoore, oP. Cit., Þ. 49 


Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God; and all the people 
answered, "Amen, Amen” lifting up their hands; and they 
bowed their heads and worshiped the Lord with their faces 
to the ground, Also Jeshua, Bani, etc,,, .helped the 
People to understand the law, while the people remained 
in their places, And they read from the book, from 

the law of God, clearly; and they gave the gense, $0 
that the people understood the reading.... 


On the second day the heads of fathers' houses of 
all the people, came together to Ezra the scribe in order 
to study the words of the law, And they found it written 
in the law that the Lord had commanded by Moses that the 
people of Israel should dwell in booths during the feast 
of the seventh month, and that they should publish and 
proclaim in all their towns and in Jerusalem, "Go out to 
the hills and bring branches of olive, wild olive, myrtle, 
palm, and other leafy treds to make booths, as it is 
written,” So the people went out and brought them and 
made booths for themselves, each on his roof, and in 
their courts and in the courts of the house of God, and in 
the square at the Water Gate and in the aquare at the 
Gate of Ephraim, And all the assembly of those who had 
returned from the captivity made booths and dwelt in the 
booths; for from the days of Jeshua the gon of Nun to 
that day the people of Israel had not done 80, And 
there was very great rejoicing, And day by day, from the 
first day to the last day, he read from the book of the 
law of God, They kept the feast seven days; and on the 
eighth day there was a solemn assembly, according to 
the ordinance, (Neh, 8:4f), 


In these verses ve again See the familiar practices of the 


fall festival, The role of the Levites here is to make the word of 


the Law meaningful, "And they read from the book, from the law of 
God, clearly; and they gave the gense, 0 that the people under- 
stood the reading.” (Neh, 8:8) 

Protestants are largely unprepared: to understand the fulness 
of the levitical task, for the Reformation tradition tends to 


emphasize the preaching function alone as the means of interpreting 
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the Scriptures, Therefore, we need to analyze what is involved in 


the cantillation of the Scriptures as is regularly done in the 


SYNagogue, 

Solomon Rogowsky's important study of The Cantillation 
of the Bible begins with a general introduction to the function of 
in-tone-ing the Scriptures, He describes three meanings of the 
tropal marks which guide the cantor: 


There are three viewpoints regarding the meaning 
of the tropal signs, 


According to one of them, the purpose of the 
tropes is interpretative (hermeneutical), They are held 
to form a punctuation system, designed to facilitate 
comprehension of the meaning of the Biblical text, The 
pausal or dis junctive and non-pausal or conjunctive 
tropes are grouped in various combinations to mark the 
logical pauses of the verses and indicate the correlation 
of the words and the construction of the clauses, 


Another view is that the tropes are intended for 
rhetorical purposes, The Bible is being read during 
Services in the synagogue, as it has been for centuries 
past, The tropes function, in a fashion, as points 
d'appui in the recitation of the Bible, This conception 
involves a new factor--the rise and fall of the voice, 
Thus, a tonal element enters the picture, 


The third view considers the tropes to be a 
musical system, This system could not be intended 
merely to provide beautiful melodies for the benefit of 
the congregation, Since the basic purpose of cantil- 
lation has always been to present the Biblical text 
in such a fashion as to be well understood, the music 
itself had to be subordinated to this aim, 41.e,, it had 


to be adapted to the logical meaning and syntactical 
structure of the Biblical verses. 


Wickes, an outstanding authority on Biblical accents 
(tropes), says in regard to the Biblical text: "above 
all things it was necessary to draw out its - and 
impress it on the minds of the hearers. The music itself 
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was to be made subsidiary to this end, Hence, the 

pauses were duly represented--and that according 

to their gradation--by musical pauses; and when no 

logical pauses occurred in a sentence, then the syntactical 
relation of the words to one another and to the whole 
sentence decided which of them were to be sung to- 

gother, and which were,to be separated by a musical 

pause, In this way the music was made to mark not 

only the broad lines, but the finest shades of dis- 
tinetion in the 8ense," 


»- . [hese three conceptions of the meaning of the 
tropes should not be understood in an absolute sense, 
The first of them does not excl the Second, nor does 
the latter contradict the third, 


A.W., Binder observes that the ancient ecphonetic signs are 
known by three names, one of which is connected to the later neumes: 
"Neginoth, from the word meaning tune; t'a-amin, from the word 
meaning sense (revealing the sense of the word); neimoth, from the 
word meaning sweet (adding sweetness to the words of the Torah) , "49 
The importance of this musical intoning of the Scriptures to subse- 


quent musical development is that 


The evolution of our synagogal musical tradition may 

be said to have taken place as follows: first came 

the gradually shaped cantillation modes; out of these 
came the prayer modes, out of the prayer modes came 

the traditional melodies,,.for the high holy days, etc.; 
and out of these fo tions came the folk song, art 
song, and art music, 


Binder also 8urveys briefly the tradition of musical remem- 


4350lomon Rosowsky, The ELL 22 of the Bible (New York: 
The Reconstructionist Press, 1957), pÞ. 16, 17. 


99A.M. Binder, Biblical Chant (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959), Ps LL, _ 


800 PP. 12-15 for a brief history of the practice 


and development of cantillation, 
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bering aided by the system of manual accents called chironomy (hand 
signs) and the later ecphonetic signs which are closely related to 


the development of musical notation,”> 


The practice of some form of cantillation of the lessons was 


established between 444 and 250 B.c.%* There were a number of 


people involved in carrying out this practice across the centuries, 
First of all, the synagogue being entirely a lay institution, each 
man was called upon to recite his portion of the lesson himself on 
occasion, However, "when Hebrew was replaced by Aramaic or Greek, 
an interpreter was appointed to translate the original text, sentence 
for sentence into the vernacular, "5% This translating also occurred 
in the Christian congregations, Aetheria 5ilvisa in her Peregrinatio 
describes the identical custom in the fourth century Church of 
Jerusalem, There are examples of readers (anagnostes) employed 

both in the Synagogue and the Church as members of the lower clergy, 
The hazan (Greek: hyperetes, precentor, pasalnista, canto) who 
sometimes substituted for the regular reader in the synagogue 


eventually became the appointed cantor and minister of the congrega- 
tion in Judaiem, 9” 


21386 Werner, SacBridge, pp. 410ff, for a detailed discussion 


of this; also Wellesz, Byzantine Music and Hynnography, op. cit., 
chapters IT and IT, | 
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5 +» Werner surveys rabbinic writing concerning the estab- 
1ishment of the public reading, and which assigned "the authorship 
of the lessons to Moses, its regular institution in the worship of 


the ogue to Ezra,” 
wm. og Ps 53. 25Ibid., Ps 58, 


bY 


It is in this category that we hall have to 
Search for the men who trananitted Jewish oygens, texts, 
and chants to the growing Christian Church, 2 
The levitical role then, together with the erin 
festival of booths in later Isracel, may be connected with Isracl's 
Search for communal identity in the crisis of the dispersion and 
bondage, On the one hand that identity was oriented in obedience 
to the Torah, the Sinaitic covenant tradition, and the meaningful 
study of that Torah in the synagogue, On the other hand, Isracl's 
identity was also oriented toward the eschatological hope, the 
final victory and reign of God centered in Mount Zion with its 
connection to the Davidic covenant, The pilgrim journey of the 
three major festivals was a link in practice and later in Isracl's 


imagination between the synagogue and the temple,”/ 


"Ibid. , P. 5% 
57It is important what happened to this festival following 
the destruction of the temple, Moore writes: 


"The law in Leviticus (23,42f) gives a memorial significance 
to the festival, 'That your generations may know that I made the 
Israelites dwell in booths when I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt.' Thus detached from other agricultural ass0ciations than 
the season at which it was held, and given, like the Passover and 
Feast of Unleavened Bread, a historical origin and meaning, it 
was adapted to become a permanent institution, 


"ith the destruction of the temple most of this ritual 
came to an end, The custom of carrying the palm branches and 
eitrons (Lulab and Etrog) was maintained, , however, a procession 
around the reading desk in the synagogue the place of that 
around the altar, in which, especially on the seventh day (which 
got its name Hosh'ana Rabbah therefrom), the repetition of the 
refrain, "Hosh'ana, Deliver: now" (Psalm 118:25), was a characteristic 
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Another means of maintaining Israel's communal identity in 


a pluralistic world was the Hebrew language, The disperslon, re- 
lated to the Babylonian captivity and the later Hellenistic conquest, 
caused a crisis in language for the Hebrew people, And the levitical 
role must be partially understood in relation to this problem, On 
the one hand, the faith of Sinai was preserved "in a strange land" 
through the continuing oral cantillation of the Torah in Hebrew, 9 
This was a congregational responsibility, Boys were taught the 
cantillation of the Seriptures,”? At the same time, the psalnody 


was also0 as80ciated with the sung prayer of Israel inextricably 


linked with the sacrificial service of the temple, This conception 
\ 


of psalmody as sung prayer finds its orientation relative to the 


celebration of the Divine Presence "enthroned"” in the temple, 


feature, 


The command to dwell in booths for seven days was inde- 
pendent of the temple observance, and was incumbent on all (male) 
Israelites, wherever they were, whether in Palestine or outside of 
the land, In cities and towns the booth was often necessarily a 
very 8slight structure, and the rabbinical rules and discussions on 
the question what was enough of a "booth' to satisfy the require- 
ments of the law are extended and-refined, What is of importance 
for us is that the observance of the festival was thus perpetuated 
in every Jewish house as well as in the synagogue, and that the 
jubillant note runs through the whole celebration; it is eminently 
'the seaso0n of our rejoicing, '" Moore, op. cit., pp. #7, %8, 


58The words of the Torah could be translated as meaning 
symbbls into another language without too great a loss, this trans- 
lation commentary eventually resulting in the Targums, still the 
meaning contained in the sound of the-words depended upon the 
cantillation in Hebrew, 


e extent of s8uch study is a moot question, 
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In both cases, the sonority of the Hebrew language was an indispen- 


8ible element in the maintenance of Israel's communal faith identity 
in the changing world of the diaspora and captivity. And the levi- 
tical role was related to the teaching of the Hebrew language as 
oral gound. 

In um, the pilgrimage festival of booths linked synagogue and 
temple, the world of the nations and Mount Zion, Sinai and David, 
the orderly cantillation of the Scriptures with thanksgiving prayer 
in the Presence, Exodus and eschatology, Israel's (1) identity 
before and mission to the world with its pluralism of languages and 
implicit styles of life, (2) her link to the mighty acts of God in 
her history, (3) her experience in time of the anticipated eschato- 
logical Reign--in short, her communal experience of self-identity 
and fellowship was inextricably bound up with the pilgrimage feasts 
and the sonority of the Hebrew language, And the musical tradition 
of ancient Israel can be geen as the working out in sound of Israel's 
communal self-understanding in faithful obedience to her covenant 
with Yahweh, her King, 


VI. IMAGES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT HOPE 


In the eschatological images above all, the many and varied 
elements of Israel's faith coalesce, - There are of course many facets 
of Israel's eschatological hope, This study will mention three 


images trusting that the complex relationships with other aspects of 
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eschatology will be understood, Dr, James Muilenburg writes that: 


The ways of Isracl's past converge in the theology of 
Second Is8ailah, In the heavenly assembly, the prophet 
hears himself addressed with the call to prepare the 

way of the Lord, to make straight in the degert a 
highway for God, (Isa, 40:3), This is what the 

prophet is doing throughout his poems, There were nany 
ways Isracl had taken in her course through history, and 
of these the prophet takes account in his blazing of 

the highway to the future, The prophets themselves with 
their predictions and oracles of judgment, the historians 
'with their narration of the traditions of the election- 
covenant past, the ministrants of the cult with their 
hyans and liturgies, the teachers of the Torah with the 
light of its revelation, and the priests with their 
creation traditions all make their contributions to the 
drama of the new age, More particularly, the theology 
of the Mosaic age and of the Davidic royal dynasty coalesce 
to construct the highway for the coming of God into 


human history, 
He continues that Second Isaiah is Ycomposing an eschatological 
drama” of which *beginning and end form the two foci of this 
theology.” Creation is the necessary presupposition of consumation, 


"The memories of 'former things' are seminal for the future because 


at their center lies God's intention for history; they provide - 


A 


_— 
the matrix for the expectations to be realized in 'the latter things, Tas | 
The climax of this eschatological drama comes in Isaiah 
$2:7£ff with two culminating images: (1) the praise of the enthroned 


Yahweh who has redeemed Israel, (2) the figure of the Suffering 


Servant, . 


"Oui lenburg, The lay of ISreel, op. it. Þ. 14, 
lTbid., Ps 145, 


8 


The Eschatological ship of God 


How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
who brings good tidings, 
who publishes peace, 
who brings good tidings of good, 
who publishes salvation 
who says to Zion, 
"Your God reigns,” {the coronation ery] 


Hark, your watchmen 14ft up their voices, 
together they sing for Joy; 
for eye to eye they gee the return of the Lord to Zion, 
Break forth together into singing, 
you waste places of Jerusalem; 
For the Lord has comforted his people, 
he has redeemed Jerusalem, 
The Lord has bared his holy arm 
before the eyes of all the nations; 
and all the ends of the earth shall see 
the salvation of our God, 


Depart, depart, go out thence, 
touch no unclean thing; 
Go out from the midst of her, purify yourselves 
you who bear the vessels of the Lord, 
For you $shall not go out in haste, 
and you 8shall not go in flight, 
For the Lord will go before you, 
and the God of Israel will be your rear guard, 
(I8a, 52:7-12) 


In this passage, metaphors of nature and history, the pro- 
phetic watchman and priestly purification, the new exodus and the 
vietorious accession to the throne are united in one majestic panorama 


of the Messianic time, 


The Suffe Servant 


Yet abruptly we are made aware of the presence of &a gervant-- 
the suffentng servant of Yahweh, (Isa, 52:13 to 53:12), We are 


astonished at the appearance of this servant, His visage is marred, 
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He is without form and comeliness, There 1s no beauty that we should 


desire him, He is as one despised and rejected of men, a man of 
Sorrows and acquainted with grief... 

This culminating prophetic figure of servanthood is at one 
and the same time a sacrificial victim, Here the beauty of God 1s 
revealed in suffering, and the redemptive purpose of God in sacri- 
ficial love, 

Who is this suffering servant, this minister of Yahweh, 
par excellence? Does he stand for Israel as a nation? a remnant? 
a single minister--perhaps a prophet or a king? Surely, this is a 
representative person who is both a self and yet who embodies the 
identity of the prophet's vision of a faithful Israel, In the 
figure of the suffering servant, ancient Israel was challenged to 
accept her finest service, her highest mission in the Name of God, 
In this image, Israel was confronted with the true shape of her 


call to be a royal priesthood, (Ex, 19:6)? 


The New Song 

But the resLored Isrecl of the second temple knew that the 
Messlanic age had not come, Their covenant obedience under Ezra 
was not the new covenant promised by Jereniah (31:31ff,) The 


various kings and high priests who were considered on occasion 


62por further discussion gee James Muillenburg, "Intro, to 


Chapters 40-66, Igaiah”, The LOSE oher ble, Vol, V, edited by 
George Buttrick (New York:Abingdon Press, 19 PP. 3BIff, 


A 
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as possible messiahs were Shown, in time, to be men only, But 


Is8rael continued to watch and wait for the triumphant Messianic 


Prince especially at the pilgrimage foasts, © The song of the 
restored temple and of the diasporas was not the New Song of the 
Messilanic Age, That song was 8still a hope, 


The wilderness. and the dry land shall be glad, 
the desert hall rejoice and blossom; 

Iike the crocus it hall blossom abundantly, 
and rejoice with joy and singing.... 


Strengthen the weak hands, 
and make firm the feeble knees, 

Say to those who are of a fearful heart, 
"Be strong, fear not! 

Behold, your God will come with vengeance, 
with the recompense of God, 

He will come and save-you,"”" 


Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf unstopped; 
Then shall the lame man leap like a hart 
and the tongue of the dumb sing for Joy... 
And a highway shall be there, 
and it shall be called the Holy Way;... 
No lion shall be there, 
nor any ravenous beast come up on it; 
they shall not be found there, 
But the redeemed shall walk there, 


And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, 
and come to Zion with singing, 
with everlasting joy upon their heads; 
They shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and s8ighing shall flee away. 
(from I8aiah 35) 


03500 Zechariah 14:5ff, It is interesting that though 

- the two eschatological images of the Messianic age and the suffering 
servant stood side by side in Isaiah's prophecy, Isracl did not 

seem to unite the two. 
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This is perhaps the central eschatological image of song 


in the 01d Testament, It unites in its vision the song of the new 
creation with the glad response to God's decisive act of deliverance 
in history, It brings together the picture of the "God who comes" 
with the pilgrim journey to Zion on the "holy way,” It is God 
alone who is to make possible the new exodus, the new song of deli- 
verance, This song is s6en to be qualitatively different in kind 
from all others as is the deliverance itself, It is as new and 
different as a deaf person who hears for the first time, or a dumb 
person who is given voice, This song is as new as the act of God 
which calls it into being, 

And the pilgrim song of the Holy Way, as we know from other 
01d Testament passages, is not Jjust the song of the people of Israel, 
It was to be the song of many nations united through the outpouring 
of the Spirit, a reversing of the confusion of tongues at Babel, 

The song of that pilgrim journey looks forward with eager anti- 


cipation to the final rest, to Zion, the crown city of the King. 
VII, THE NEW COVENANT SONG AS IT RELATES TO THE OID 


It is precisely this song of the new deliverance and cove- 
nant which the early Christians witnessed had been given them to 


s8ing, This tension between the o1d covenant and the new covenant 


founded in Jesus Christ is important to our study particularly as 


it refers to song, 
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In this survey of the 01d Testament, gong has been geen to 


fulfill a many faceted role, Singing was a means through which 
Israel remembered the history of the mighty acts of God, It was 
employed in the intoning of Seriptures and prayer in the synagogue, 
and as a vehicle of celebration in the temple, In all these instances 
it was part of Israel's dialogue with Yahweh, a means of thanks- 
giving, lament, petition, and adoration, It was a communal gong-- 
an instrument of corporate remembering and praise, An aspect of 
01d Testament song must be understood in the context. of old covenant 
Law, It was a prime means through which the Torah, the tradition, 
was passed on from generation to generation, Moreover, Song Was 

an expression of Israel's eschatological hope, 

SANROIEA of the complexity of the Old Testament gong, the 
relationship of New Testament song to the old is very difficult, 
involving questions of eschatological viewpoint, the law-gospel 
polarity, etc, Some attention has already been given to this is8use 
in chapter three and additional comment will follow in subsequent 
chapters, This chapter, however, will conclude with a brief dis- 
ceuss1on of II Cor, 3f in which the apostle Paul carefully describes 


the ministry of the new covenant, ** Through his discussion of the 


= 


Spaul's ——_— of ministry uses many images previously 
described, The "nei creation" (TI Cor, 5:17) seems to be typo- 
logically related to Isaiah 35, T.N., Manson suggests that imagery 
from the feast of tabernacles may underlie this entire section; 

"In Philo the matter is unambiguous: New Year is a festival com- 
memorating the giving of the Law; ...It may be that the choice of 
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relationship between the old and new ninistries we may gain insight 


into the particular ninistry given the song of the new covenant. 

In II Cor, 3:4%-11, the Apostle Paul contrasts the new cove- 
nant of the Spirit with the old written code, Then, using &« meta- 
phor typologically related to Moses at Sinai he discusses the 
reading of the Seriptures: 


.. .for to this day when they read the old covenant, 
that game veil remains unlifted, because only through 
Christ is it taken away, Yes, to this day whenever 
Moses is read & veil lives over their ſcontemporary 
Jews] minds; but when a man turns to the Lord the veil 
is removed, Now the Lord is the Spirit, and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom, (3:14-17) 


In his comments on his proclamation, Paul continues: 


For what we preach is not ourselves, but Jesus Christ 
as Lord, with ourselves as-your servants for Jesus' 
Sake, For it is the God who said, "Let light shine out 
of darkness,” who has shone in our hearts to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Christ, (4:5,6) 


Suddenly, however, his metaphorical context changes: 


But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, to show 
that the transcendent power belongs to God and not to us, 
We are afflicted in every way, but n& crushed...; 

always carrying in the body the death of Jesus, 80 that 
the life of Jesus may also be manifested in our bodies, 


"New Year for this commemoration is connected with the statement 

(Neh, VIIT) that the promulgation of the Law after the return from 
the Exile took place on Tishri I, New Year's Day, I am strongly 
inclined to think that in the Pauline reference to the Law-giving 

and the tabernacles, we have not only an indication of the date 

near which II Cor, I-IX was written but also an indirect confirmation 
of the Philonic as80ciation of New Year with the commemoration of 

the revelation on Sinai.” ,,,%We thus come to at least a tentative 
conelusion linking up the epistles of this critical year of Paul's 
life with the great festivals of Judaim,” T.W, Manson, "hilasterion" 


ES of Theological Studies, Vol, XLVI (Oxford: Clarendon Press 
1 PP, 1-10, > 
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For while we live ve are always being given up to death 
for Jesus' 2ake, So that the life of Jesus may be 
manifested in our mortal flesh...(7-12) 


» « . knowing that he who raised the Lord Jesus will raise 
us also with Jesus and bring us with you into his 
presence, For it is all for your sake, So that as grace 
extends to more and more people it may increase thanks- 
giving to the glory of God, (4:14-15) 


Paul then contrasts the walk of this life, the (geen and the tran- 
8ient, with that to which "we look" as Christians, the unseen and 


the eternal, 


For we know that if the earthly tent we live in is 
destroyed, we have a building from God, a house not made 
with hands eternal in the heavens,..., He who has pre- 
pared us for this very thing is God who has given us 
the Spirit as a guarantee, 


So we are always of good courage; we know that 
while we are at home in the body we are away from the 
Lord, for we walk by faith, not be sight. (5:1-7) 


Paul concludes this section emphasizing the mission given to those 
who know the new creation, 


Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, he is a new creation; 
the old has passed away, behold, the new has come, All 
this is from God, who through Christ reconciled us to 
himself and gave us the ministry of reconciliation; that 
is, God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, 

not counting their trespasses against them, and entrusting 
to us the message of reconciliation, So we are ambassadors 
for Christ, God making his appeal through us, (5:17-20) 


Several things are evident in this section, The underlying 
01d covenant images are. much in evidence, but they are filled with 
a new content that is qualitatively different, a content which 


transforms, both fulfilling and shattering the old, "Indeed; what 


once had splendor has come to have no splendor at all, because of 


the splendor that surpasses it,” (IT Cor, 3:11) 

1, The reading of the Mosaic history is presupposed but it 
is as if a new and culminating chapter has been added (3:12-15) which 
places the earlier history in an entirely new light, 

2, the proclamation of the word of God is nov causally 
centered in an historical Person, (4:5-6) The decisive act of God 
about which the prophetic word has always been concerned is now in 
the past, The mighty act, par excellence, has occurred and therefore 
the new prophetic word about the acting of God in the present 8itus- 
tion is in the context of the proclamation of that revelatory and 
saving action which has occurred in Calvary, The prophetic proclama- 
tion is now first of all the apostolic heralding of the good news of 
the long awaited Messianic intervention, 

3, Worship looks forward teleologically to the thanksgiving 
of the Reign of God (4:14-15), but now it does this knowing the 
experience of that Reign in history in the Person of Jesus Christ, 
The experience of the tabernacling Presence of God is fundamentally 
changed because in a historical person, Jesus of Nazareth, the Word-- 
the Iight that lighteth every man--has been made flesh and tabernacled 
among us, The Shape of the final victory of God has been demon=- 
strated in the power of his resurrection, (4:14) And, the priestly 
service to other men through one's own body is in relation to Jesus' 
8el1f offering of his body, (4:7-12) 


4, Paul taught that "Christians also are on a pilgrimage, 
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that they live "in tents,” that the Christian life is a "walk" in 


faith, 
5, The new covenant culminates in participation in God's 


ministry of reconciliation to the world, (IT Cor, 5:17ff), 


The Form of the New Community and its Song 
But what is the shape and identifying sign of this new 


covenant pilgrim community? What of its gong? This new corporate 
body is geen to be affected by the mortal body--"we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels,” It is historically shaped by the old 
covenant community and naturally shaped by the physical body, But 
the new covenant body in Christ transcends the old covenant people 
and relativizes the natural body, The New Testament witnesses that 
"is many of you as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ; 
there can be neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, nor male and 


female, for ye are one in Christ Jesus,” (Gal. 3:27f), The New 


Testament evidence is clear that the forms of the 01d covenant 


history (for example, the exodus) and the physical symbols of 
01d covenant communal identity (cireumeision and food laws etc, ) 
are Superceded by the Person of Jesus Christ--He 


who though he was in the form of God,, ,emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being born in the likeness 
of men, And being found in human form he humbled himself 
and became obedient unto death, even death on a cross, 
Therefore God has highly exalted him and bestowed on him 
the name which is above every name, that at the name of 
Jegus every knee Should bow, in heaven and on-earth and 


under the earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father, (Phil, 2:6-11) 
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In this climactic witness to Jesus Christ, the figure of the 


suffering s8ervant and that of the enthronement occasion coalesce, 
And to enter into the new covenant community, to participate 
in the new creation, is to be baptized into the body of this 
servant, 

Thus, the form of the new covenant community and its 
Song is s8imultaneously narrowed and uwiversalized, The germinal 
form of the New Testament community and its ministry is the person 
of Jesus Christ, seen as fulfilling and transforming the o1d 
covenant, At the game time, because Christ is Lord of all the 
earth--because, in Christ, God revealed his love for the world-- 
the new covenant community is also radically universal, No 
national language, no geographical ethos, no factor of social 


class, no masculine or feminine influence upon form, can ever be 


the absolute sign of the Body. of Christ, 05 


057The implications of this statement are great, Gelineau 
writes: 

n"Just as each nation speaks a language proper to itself, 
S0 each type of culture possesses a certain musical idiom, This 
is characterized by several elements, The most obvious is the 
adoption of certain melodic scales of varying richness in their 
number of degrees (defective scales, pentatonic, or heptatonic 
scales, etc,), more or less subJject to modal forms (Greek nomes, 
Indian ragas, Jewish taamin, Gregorian modes, etc,), Rhythmic 
structures are no less characteristic, They depend mainly on 
| the Uiterary language and its arrangement in poetic meters (feet, 

lines) according to the influence of number and the quantity of 

syllables, intensive or rhythmic accents; then on the more or 
less mandatory employment of instruments (especially thoss of 
percussion); on dances whose movements require precise rhythms 
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What then constitutes the sign of the new people of God? 


What is the shape of their service to God in the world7 What 1s 
the content of this new song which is penultimately shaped by the 
01d Testament and the natural body, but which yet points to the 
Reign of God and His Anointed Jesus Christ? What is the nature 
of the sung ministry of this people to whom have been given the 
ministry of reconciliation? In other words, what characterizes 
the voice of the Body of Christ7 These are the questions to which 
we must turn as we analyze the musical tradition of the Christian 


church throughout the centuries, 


or symmetrical periods; finally, on conscious elaboration which 
invents abstract figures; , , . certain people--for example, Africans-- 
have developed and cultivated rhythm very intensely and yet have 
been but little concerned to establish differences between 

notes of a scale, Others have $0 refined their perception of 
pitch that they can distinguish minute intervals, and yet they 

Seem quite uninterested in rhythmic developments, Finally, 

such things az vocal timbres and modification of the consonants 
proper to each spoken language enter the determination of 

mus3\ cal idioms,” (op. cit., Ps 129), 


Curt Sachs, Rhythm and Tempo (New York: W, W, Norton & 
Co, Inc., 1953), Þ. 37 ff, discusses the influence of masculine 
and feminine forms upon body rhythm, For further discussion 
of body and speech influence upon musical rhythm ee Donald F, 
Tovey, The Forms of Music (New York: The World Publishing <. 
Company, Meridian Books, 1956), pp. 175-191, 


For further discussion of poetry and music, ee John 
Hollander, "Music and Poetry” in the Encyclopedia of Poetry and 
Poetics, A, Preminger, editor (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1965), pp. 533-536, See also, Edvard Sapir, 

uage (New York: A Harvest Book, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc,, 
1921), chapter two and 228 ff, 


VIII, SUMMARY 


This chapter has surveyed the Old Testament background of 
the Christian song, Particular attention was given to various 
Servants of Yahweh--prophets, priests, poets, levites, the anointed 
king, Certain occasions of celebration and worship were discussed, 
The covenant renewal ceremonies through which Israel remembered 
God's saving revelation were seen to include among other things: 
(1) faith-recital of the mighty acts of God, (2) the proclamation 
of the covenant and the response of the people, (3) sacrifice, 
(4) the "communal meal--all related to the world and the neighbor, 
It was observed that the psalms were related both to the prophetic 
and priestly traditions, The annual pilgrimage festivals were 
Seen to give expression to Israel's memory and hope, The autumn 
festival, historically ass0ciated with the kingship, was a special 
time of Joy, The synagogue Service called upon music to serve the 
oral recitation of the Scriptures and the act of prayer, 

The various O1d Testament occasilons of worship and cele- 
bration culminated in the eschatological visions of Isaiah--the 
Scene of the enthroned Yahweh, the Day of the New Creation, the 
occaslon of the New Song of deliverance and joy, The various 


Servant motifs came to an astonishing climax in the figure of the 


Suffering Servant--He who was like a lamb before the slaughter, 


He who was to bear the "sin of many” and thus be a "light to 


the nations," 
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In Jesus Christ, the eschatological enthronement occasion 
and the figure of the suffering servant coalesce, Thus, the form 
of the new covenant ministry and song is simultaneously narrowed 
and universalized, On the one hand, the new community of faith 
is the Body of Christ, That is, the formative principle of the 
new community is that Person %who though He was in the form of 
God, , emptied himself, taking the form of a servant,,,” On the 
other hand, since this Jesus was highly exalted” as Lord over all 
the earth and given an enthronement Name, the new community 1s 
radically universal and cannot be delimited by any penultimate 


factors s8uch as nationality or 8ocial class, 


Preliminary Conelusions Derived from this Contextual Study 
Having studied the Biblical song in relation to the 


entire Biblical message and the common life of Israel and the 


Early Church, preliminary statements can 'be made concerning the 


practice of church music today, 


Scope and balance, : The first general criterion gained 
from the study is that of scope and balance, This criterion is 
applicable to the total music program of a church, not usvally 
to an individual anthem or hymn, The evaluation of a single 
hymn or anthem on musical or theological grounds is only partially 
valid, Such an approach presupposes that the primary character 


of a given work is inherent and absolute and can be evaluated 


in the abstract apart from such questions as: who will sing 

the song? under what circumstances will it be sung? for what 
use Will it be performed? and what is its relationship to the 
total music program? Our day needs standards for evaluating an 
over-all music program in a situation as well as standards for 
Judging a particular gong in the abstract, It is difficult to 
Judge a single sermon knowing nothing of the minister, his congre- 
gation, or the general scope and character of the preaching, 

Whether a given sermon represents a faithful witness depends 
largely on how that sermon fits into the total preaching ministry. 

Therefore, the criterion of scope and balance is meant 
to be applied to the total mus4ic ministry of a church, Implicit 
in this criterion are such questions as: 

———>. 1, Does the music selected remember the Mighty Acts of 
God reported in the Bible in their fulness and in balance? Does 
the program witness to the full song--the Old Testament and the 
New, Is8rael's covenant past through the Christian eschatological 
hope? 

2, Is the gong of the church characterized by faith 
relationship to Jesus Christ as the Person in whom the fulness 


of God's promise dwells? Is the sung worship of God in the name 


of Christ and open to the working of the Holy Spirit? 


3, Does the song .embody the joy of the new creation in 


Christ and therefore, in spite of the fallenness of existence and 
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mankind's involvement in sin, witness to the goodness of life as 


created and redeemed by God? 

hb, Are a variety of musical forms used? Does the form 
of the contemporary song take into consideration the forms of 
the Biblical songs? 
5, Ts there production and use of new faith-song in 


response,,to the living God? 


Revelation and the salvation history, This criterion 
insists upon the institutional church and church tradition as a 
necessary link to the Biblical witness to Christ, The form of 
the institutional church and the manner of re-presentation 
remain an open question, However, because the Christian faith 
proclaims a decisive Act which took place in history, an insti- 
tution is necessary to witness to that Saving Occasion across 
time, 

This understanding of revelation inevitably clashes with, 
for example, views such as those expressed by Robert Shaw, ©© 
Such 1i88ues are perennial and must never be easily dismissed, 
But, for the Christian, the Person of Jesus Christ determines 
the nature of "spiritual experience” or "revelation,” In the 
world of great art, a musician is blessed by many truths, But 


the Christian confesses that in Christ he has been confronted 


66508 above, PP. ZIff. 
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by the Truth, Thus, beauty and love do not have a normative 


character apart from Jesus Christ, Rather beauty, truth, love 
find their fulfillment and their norm in Him, 

This approach to church music relativizes such aesthe- 
tic standards as Shaw posits as determining what is normative or 
fitting for worship, The rightful place of aesthetic standards 
is left open, However, no standard of value, no musical style 
is justified before God-in itself, For Biblical faith, music is 
first of all a means of relationship and covenant dialogue between 
God and His people whose character is determined by God's Word 
in Christ, Such an approach to music does not geek an absolute 
aesthetic ideal or a universal style, Rather it Sees contenm- 
porary faith-singing in the context of the dialogue between the 
[living God and that faith community whose institutional identity 
is rooted in a historical Person--Jesus Christ, The church music 
tradition expresses the faith identity of that community as it 
has witnessed to the Iiving God in varied situations, The church 
muslc heritage is used and understood as the tradition of inter- 


pretation of Seripture and prayer in sound carried on in the 


changing accents of the centuries and affected by the sociological, 


geographical, and biological factors of history, 


P 


Music and words, Such a contextual point of view empha- 
s1zes the inter-relationship of words and music within the 


musical response to God's act in Christ, This insistence is not 


related to the Patristic objection to instruments, It is a 
res8ponse to the way man knows God and knows that he is known by 
God, 

Christianity confesses that the normative revelation of 
God is His act in Jesus Christ known through the witness of the 
Bible and Holy Spirit to that Event, The prophetic word of 
interpretation is integral to God's saving acts, Just as a 
parent not only acts but also converses in fulfilling the love 
relationship, so God's speaking is inherent to His love for man, 
His acting and speaking are one and cannot be separated, The 
word 1s an essential element of relationship between God and man, 
and therefore is a primary determinant of the form of church 
musiC, 

This emphasis upon words and music is not a distortion or 
a limitation imposed upon church music from the outside, It 
is of the essence of music to unite meaningful speech and bodily 
expression, This approach to church music does hold that certain 
forms of music are functionally more appropriate than others for 


certain purposes, For example, opera unites words and music while 


ballet music has a different character, The emphasis on the sung 


word for the Body of Christ does not negate non-verbal music as 
guch but rather suggests the essential form which music has to 
offer as a vehicle of response to God's self-revelation, The 


place of instruments and non-verbal music in the church is left 
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open except that their status is secondary to the ung word, The 


role of instrumental music awaits further analysis, The nature 
of the inter-relationship between words and music is also left 


open at this point, 


Music and other witness to the faith, Church music is 
called to serve God in response to His revealing of Himself in 
Jesus Christ in light of the musical witness to that revelation 
as it is found in the Bible, This is a direct responsibility, 
This call permits and demands the use of the full range of music's 
interpretive equipment, 

Music also has secondary responsibilities to other func- 
tions of revelation--preaching, eucharistic worship, education, 
mission, etc, These functional contexts are relative, set in 
relation to the primary point of orientation--God Who was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, Therefore, the methodo- 
logical claims and the formal limitations which these various 
functional contexts place upon music are valid within their 
proper Spheres, But their claims are not absolute nor universal, 
The nature, purpose, and criteria of the music ministry of the 
church finds its primary orientation in the Lord of the church and 


the musical witness to Him, 


Coneluding Statements about the Biblical Song 


The study of the Biblical song showed that it was a cor- 
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porate gong which gave vocal expression to the communal identity 


of the people of God, In the o1d covenant, that communal identity 
was integrally related to the Hebrew language, The marks of the 
vocal identity of the new covenant people of God are more diffi- 
eult to et forth, For the New Testament song transforms and 
re-contextualizes the 01d Testament, 

Throughout the Bible, the song of faith is pictured as a 
pilerim s8ong using imagery of the Exodus, David's procession to 
Zion and the ochatologLenl Holy Way, This pilgrim imagery points 
metaphorically to the everchangingness of man's earthly journey 
through time and space, Moreover, since the essential unity of the 
new people of God in Christ transcends and relativizes all earthly 
differences in form, the new song is of a people who are neither 
German or latin, middle class or laboring class, male or female, in 
their eschatological identity, Although the song of the church is 
8till conditioned by marks of geography and nation, class and sex, 
these factors are relative, the result of the fact that We have 
this treasure in earthen vessels," 

But to speak only of the pilgrim character, and therefore 
of the relative nature of musical style, is not enough, For 
the Biblical song is also a historical gong. Long ago in 
Bethlehem of Judea, at a certain point in space and time, the 
Holy was incarnate in history, "The Word was made flesh and 


tabernacled among us,” That Holy Body was broken in the 8acrifice 
'' - 


of Calvary, Through the obedience in life which culminated in 
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that self-offering, the victory was won over sin and death, And 


the Spirit of Him who walked in Galilee in the days of Herod comes 
to us today upon our pilgrim way, There is a tabernacling 
Presence known on the new covenant walk of faith also, 

In the profound last moments before facing the cross, 
Jesus and his disciples sang a hymn together, In such actual 
historical moments the new 8ong was begun, a song which, partici- 
pated in and interpreted the Incarnation and Resurrection, a new 
song which is inextricably related to the preliminary song of 
I8rael, both fulfilling it and relativizing it, 

Therefore, while the style of the Lord's Song would seem to 
be dynamic and changing, there is also a unity which we must secek, 


an identity arising from its historic participation in the 


events of Bethlehem and the Upper Room, and from its continuing 


ass0ciation with the Unchanging Presence, For this reason, the 
study must turn to an analysis of the subsequent history of the 


church's song in Christ, 


PART THREE 


THREE MOTIFS OF 


CHURCH MUSIC AND MINISTRY 


INTRODUCTION TO PART THREE 


To this point we have been dealing with the. first basic 
question suggested in chapter two, How are we to understand the 
3iblical song in the life of ancient Israel and the Early Church 
and in the light of the total Biblical witness? How are we to 
describe the structural unity of the Bible which provides the 
context of the Biblical Song? 

The concluding chapters deal with the second major question, 
What is the role of church music today in appropriating the saving 
meaning and power of the revelation in Jesus Christ? How is the 
contemporary song of the church effectively related to the Biblical 
witness 80 as to be a faithful response To the living God? To put it 
another way, how is it possible for the contemporary church song to be 
for us the Lord's Song--a means of God's speaking and Presence? 

This question raises the problem of the use and role of church 
tradition, In other words, church music must also struggle with 
the dynamics of "remembering , © This is because Christianity 


"'stands or falls with the tie that binds it to its unique 


historical origin, '<* This means not only that the historical 


230e above Þ. ©69, 

B, Childs, Memory and-Tradition in Israel, In addition to 
detailing the nature-of the problem in relation to OT scholarship, 
Childs — slgnificant references to Christian tradition, 

ling, Op. Cit., p. 28 | 


origin of Christianity is the primum movens at the beginning of 
a developing process », but that this historical origin has once 
and for all abiding, normative, absolute s8significance for the 
whole historic phenomenon of Christianity in its entirety," 
Gerhard Ebeling further comments that the Christian faith has a 
constant present quality also, Jesus Christ is the present Lord 
exalted at the right hand of God, His work of salvation is for 
all time, 

But how can one appropriate in the present the truth 
reality of an historic occasilon? In one sense this is the 
question of the philosophy of history, It is also a fundamental 
problem of liturgies and Biblical s8tudy, That is to say, the 
questions of hermeneutics, of anamnesis (corporate remembering , 
liturgical re-presentation of past events), and of philosophy 
of history are different ways of approaching a similar is8use, 

There are great differences of theological opinion and 
practice over this problem, For instance, Ebeling writes: 

++ The antithesis between Catholicism and Protestantism 
rests on the different understanding of the present actuali- 
zation of the historical hapax [ once-for-allness] of revela- 
tion, The Reformation achieves the tremendous feat of 
reducing everything to this, that the historical hapax 

of revelation becomes present in faith alone,...To the 

s0la fide there corresponds so0lus Christus, Revelation 


and the present are 8eparated from each other in such a 
way that only one bridge remains: the Word alone--and 


1.52 


IEbeling , oP. cit., PP. 28, 29. 
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indeed, lest any misunderstanding should arise, the Word 
interpreted as salvation s0la gratia, gola fide, ,, There 
is no such thing as a simple, matter-of-fact presence of 
revelation, But the actualization of revelation, under- 
stood as the self-actualization of Christ, takes place in 
each > a— case through the Word--sola fide, sola 


gratia, 


However, of central importance for Catholicism is "the way the 
event of revelation actualizes itself, in sacramental actuali- 
zation,” This sacramental actualization changes the context of 
the hermeneutic question, 

The hermeneutic problem of the present actualization 

of the historically unique event is here s0lved in such 

a radical way that a hermeneutic question in the narrower 
Sense really no longer exists primarily in regard to the 
.exposition of scripture--the question how far what is 
therein attested as the event of. revelation has decisive 
significance for the present--is taken out of the context 
of scripture exposition and answered by the objective 
event of the sacrament, 

This introduction to Ebeling 's thought over-simplifies 
this problem and his treatment of it, However, it does demon=- 
strate that the hermeneutical question involving the contemporary 
church song and the Biblical song cannot be analyzed in the 
abstract as a purely musical question, Instead, the musical 
interpretation of the Bible must be discussed in light of the 


various ways churches approach the over-all problem of re-pre- 


+Tbid., pp. 35-36, This writer would hesitete to 
accept Ebeling's reading of Reformation history unless a very 
broad use of the term, Word, is used, 


Ibid. , pp.-3+ ff. 
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sentation and hermeneutics, In other words, the nature of the 


Lord's Song cannot be discerned apart from an analysis of the 
church and its ministry, 

The next three chapters analyze the role of church music 
within different motifs and historical traditions of ministry, 
The discussion 8ets forth the theological implicationsof the 
musical practice of each tradition, Conversely each chapter 
analyzes the conception of the ministry from the standpoint of 
church 'music, To encourage cross-reference between the various 
traditions, each chapter includes a common set of questions 
according to which each motif of the church and its ministry are 
analyzed, The questions are: 

1, What is the initial direction of the motif? Is 
the perspective anthropotropic or theotropic, causally motivated 
or teleologically motivated?® 

2, What are the dynamics of the subjective-objective 
polarity within the motif and how does this polarity relate to 
| the individual-corporate polarity? To put it another way, what 
is the locus of objectivity? And what is the relationship of 
choir and congregational song to this objective locus? 


3, What is the type of language and the level of rela- 


tionship Through which the minister communicates? Through the 


7 


60s above, PP. lOJf. 
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dynamics of what human dimension does the minister relate? Does 


he use the prosaic language of the intellect, seeking to be under- 
stood through aural means? Or is the chief instrument of commun=- 
ication the non-verbal actions of the body, to be understood 
empathetically? Is the language that of the narrative and lyric 
word communicated to the imagination through musical sound? We 
Speak of this point of analysis as the mind-body plane, 

4, What is the role of tradition? This question 
recognizes that any single encounter between a minister and congre- 
gation takes place in the context of a series of encounters, 
according to a history of such occasions, This question there- 
fore analyzes the place of tradition in any given form of the 
ministry and 8eeks to make explicit any implicit philosophy of 
history, It details the means of re-presentation, It discusses 
the eschatological orientation of the motif, In wm, this com- 
ponent raises questions concerning time. 

5, The totality of the minister-congregational relation- 
Ship is then analyzed in relation to the world, This question 
describes the approach to the world and the ethical implications 
of each miristerial tradition, For example, from the anthropo- 
tropic perspective, the coming of God's Word displaces man's 
previous causal motivation, A reversal of man's thinking about 


ethics occurs when through revelation man is met by God's thinking 


about ethics, For this reason, the proclamation of the Word is 
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Seen as dia-polemically related to man's natural or philosophical 


understanding of the good, That is, the revelation of God's will 
and grace is 8een to reverse man's striving as well as to complete 
and fulfill that striving,/ In contrast, the theotropic approach 
to the world is often apologetic or empathetic in character, It 
Seeks to find common ground between nature and faith and from 
there point to the teleological fulfillment in Christ, According 
to this perspective, the common life of the church, her ethical 
teaching and pastoral guidance, her undergirding feLlowship 
nourish the good intentions of man and point to that grace which 
is above man's striving and natural good, The means of this 
fulfilling grace of God is particularly related to the zacranents ,* 
H, Richard Niebuhr describes the two-fold pattern of 

faith response to God in relation to the world as follows: 

The power and attraction Jesus Christ exercises over men 

never comes from him alone, but from him as Son of the 

Father, It comes from him in his Sonship in a double 

way, as man living to God and God living with men, 

Belief in him and loyalty to his cause involves men in 

the double movement from world to God and from God to 

world, Even when theologies fail to do justice to this 


fact, Christians living with Christ in their cultures are 
aware of it, For they are forever being challenged to 


7386 Paul L, Lehmann, Ethics in a Christian Context 
(New York and Evanston: Harper & Row, 1963), pp. 35 ff. and 274 ff, 
for f er discussion including reference to-works of Karl Barth, 


uard Thurneysen, 4 Theology of Pastoral Care, trans 
by J, Worthington and T, Wieser (Richmond: John Knox Press, 


1962), PP. 266 ff, describes the pastoral care of Tegenatius of 
Loyola , 


abandon all things for the sake of God; and forever * 
being sent back into the world to teach and practice all 
the things that have been commanded them, 7 
To repeat: this fifth question concerns the Christ-culture 
problem, the pattern of relationship between the church and the 
world, 

The five general questions are not raised in the same 
Sequence, The order varies according to the motif under dis- 
eussilon, However, all five i88ues are discussed in each chapter 
S0 that readers can compare differing viewpoints, 

In coneclusion, the following system of classification 
assumes a 8et of structural metaphors underlying various traditions 


of theology and ministry, It is held that these symbolic struc- 


H. Richard Mebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: 
Harper and Brothers Publishers, Harper Torchbooks, 1951), Þ. 29. 
In that my motifs are somewhat related to the Niebuhr system of 
classification, there. will be frequent references to his study, 
Therefore, the reader is directed to Christ and Culture for a 
more complete presentation of the ethical implications of each 
motif, Hereafter, the work will be abbreviated C & C, 


Lest this series of five basic questions seem artificial 
for the music ministry, note that such issues must be reso0lved 
by an architect in situating the choir in a building, WALL the 
choir be placed in the chancel or in a rear or side gallery? In 
either case, direction and placement in relation to the congre- 
gation and altar are involved, If the choir is placed in the rear 
balcony, their ministry is limited to thatof aural communication 
exclusively, Choir vestments raise the is8ue of tradition, Is 
the choir robed for aesthetic reasons alone, or is the robe 
a symbol of a tradition and an office within that tradition? 

If 80, how does the office of the church musician relate to 
other ministerial offices and their traditional garb and how 
does it relate to the laity? Such questions are perennial 
problems for church musicians and administrators. 
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tures call forth a certain type of language (including a certain 
type of music) and determine the relative importance of certain 
doctrines and practices, Like all such classifications, strict 
divisions have to be made where no sharp dividing lines actually 
exist, Unfair groupings — result, and an element of 
vital reality is lost through the process of abstracting, More- 
over, none of the motifs or traditions exists in a pure form 


independent of the others, While recognizing these dangers, the 


task of classification and abstraction is necessary, Let us 


rocees.”* 


L0he following quotations from The Process of Education, 
by Jerome S, Brunner (New York: Vintage Books, 1960) may 8erve to 
clarify what is meant by structure, "Grasping the structure of 
a s8ubJect is understanding it in a way that permits many other 
things to be related to it meaningfully, To learn structure, in 
short, is to learn how things are related,” (p., 7) 

",..the curriculum of a subJject should be determined by 
the most fundamental understanding that can be achieved of the 
underlying principles that give structure to that subject, 
Teaching specific topics or s8kills without making clear their 
context in the broader fundamental structure of a field of 
knowledge is uneconomical in several deep senses, In the first 
place, such teaching makes it exceedingly difficult for the 
student to generalize from what he has learned to what he will 
encounter later,” (p, 31) 


The metaphorical structures which are described in this 
study refer both to skeletal form and to the dynamic thrust, 
the movement and direction inherent to each motif structure, 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE WORT/ANTWORT MOTIF 


I. INTRODUCTORY DESCRIPTION 


The Basilc Structure 
The Wort /Antwort motif conceives of church music as a 
part of the response of the elect people of God to the proclama- 
tion of the Word in preaching and sacrament., Prophetic procla- 
mation 1s the primary ministry of the church and is emphasized 
in the liturgical and common 13fe,. 
Prophetic Christian preaching sees the minister as "the 
bearer of the Word of God and not only an expositor,”" 
The veneration for the spoken word which is an essential 
characteristic of the Christian life of worship would 
hardly be imaginable without the pattern of prophecy.... 
As an ideal and a source of inspiration, O.,T. prophecy 
has always been an influence of the utmost importance in 


the development of Christian preaching, This appears 
most clearly... in Reformed preaching, 


*. Brilioth, 4 Brief History Se trans, by 
K, E, Mattson (Phila,: Fortress Press, 1965), Þ., 121 notes that 


the reformation services increasingly emphasized preaching and shed 
the "outer pattern of the canonical offices.” - Hereafter referred 


to as . 

a= "9 P., %, Brilioth describes the sermon in the Chris- 
tian Church as a "unique oratorical act and a form of speech which 
by degrees has attained a clearly defined form,” Brilioth derives 
three component elements of this form from Jesus' synagogue Sermon 
«c Nazareth--"the liturgical, the exegetical, and the prophetic} 
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Because the Reformed sermon attained "its classic pattern in John 
Calvin (1509-1564) and because his "s0ber, obJjective, sometimes 
rather dry sermons influenced Reformed Christendom more than 
Luther's preaching influenced Lutheranism", / we shall make a 


s8pecial study of Calvin's understanding of proclamation and mate, * 


Music and the Liturgical Work of John Calvin 

Calvin was by nature and ability a' scholar and a humanist, 
UImlike Zwingli and Luther, he had no tenure as & priest, As a 
result, his denunciation of the sacrifice of the Mass set within 
the system of merits and indulgences was particularly harsh, The 
first edition of his Institutes was finished in 1536, Urged by 
Guillaume Farel, Calvin Joined in the work at Geneva which had just 
been converted to the Reformation faith, Farel, a fiery evange- 
1ist, had prepared the "first manual of evangelical worship in the 
French language.”” It was "simple and didactic", adapted from the 


Prone insert into the Mass, Farel's constituents referred to 


P, 11, The Wort-antwort motif emphasizes the prophetic elements, 
Other traditions of preaching would emphasize certain priestly 
factors, 


+» Þ. 15%, 
Did, Þ. tterns in Protestant Church Music (Duke 
University Press, 1953), Chap, IT is a singularly inadequate 
presentation of Calvin's views, 

Thompson, Iiturgies of the Western Church (Cleveland 
and New York: The World Publishing Co., 1961), p, 156, 
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"going to church /as aller au 2ormon”, Hs order of worship, like 


that of Zwingli, included no singing and the conception of the 
Lord's Supper was also Zwinglian, Farel seems to have been the 
author of the Reformed Sursum Corda: 

Therefore 14ft up your hearts on high, seeing the heavenly 

things in heaven, where Jesus Christ is seated at the 

right hand of the Father; and do not fix your eyes op the 

visible signs, which are corrupted through usage.,...-. 
This, then, was the liturgical situation with which Calvin had to 
deal, The early struggle against the Roman excesses and distortions 
had passed its peak, The attempt of Luther and Zwingli in 1529 
to unite the German and Swiss reformation had been thwarted by 
differing conceptions of the Lord's Supper. 

Calvin's Genevan service centered on proclamation of the 

Word, He sought to restore that prophetic preaching and response 
which would be faithful to the Biblical witness, Only one Scripture 
lLes80n Was read --as much as could be exposited in the sermon, In 
place of the traditional pericipal elections (lectio elects) 
Calvin re-established the leoctio continua, the 2erial reading of 
an entire book in course, In doing this, the Calvinistic tradi- 
tion repudiated the church year and the anagnostic proclamation of 


the Word, In other words, the Reformed church "eventually gave 


w TR Ps 187, Fl 
Dk This was used to the time of the Westuinster 
Directory (1644). 
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up scriptural reading for its own sake, proclamation of the Word 
of God by suveh reading alone, in favor of a reading which was a 
prelude to preaching .”* 

However, precisely because Calvin understood the inter- 
relationship between Scripture and preaching, the church reclaimed 
the fullness of preaching, MTMore than any of his contemporaries 


[Calvin] freed himself from the traditional exegesis and espe- 


cially from the tradition of allegorizing,"? He worked diligently 


to be faithful to the text. And in applying the word to the present 
situation, the work of the exegete and the prophet came together, 


His preaching was prophetic both in interpreting God's 
dealings and as a significant influence on the history of 
the time both inside and outside of Geneva, Nothing, 
however, was more foreign to him than to give moralizing 
exhortation or pedagogical guidance in practical matters, 
He stood in the pulpit in order to proclaim the word of 
God without knowing those for whom, t meant salvation or 
those for whom it meant judgement, 


x von Allmen, Worship: Its Theo and Prectice 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1965), PP.131 f., comments: 
"\this] seens to me wrong because it postulates that the bringing 
to life of written words can only be effected by preaching about 
them, and this denies the value of any reading; then again it 
gives preachers the monopoly of understanding scripture--they alone 
are capable of making it alive, and thus supplant the Holy Spirit-- 
and consequently it denies the efficacy of all Biblical reading. 
If we thus reject the reading of the scriptures in worship in 
favour of preaching about them only, we clericalize the cult, 
and strike a mortal blow at private reading of the Bible, deriv- 


ing it of any promise of blessing,” 
rilioth, BHP, Ps 156, 


10rbid, 
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Until the end of his life, Calvin urged the civil author- 


ities of Geneva to have a weekly observance of the Lord's Supper, 
With the "ancient church” as his witness, he taught that God 
himself added the Supper to his Word and it was unfaithful to 
Separate them, But, throughout his life and in subsequent Calvin- 
ist tradition the service remained an ante-communion, standing in 
anticipation of the Lord's Supper, The elements of the 1542 


Geneva Service include: 


The Liturgy of the Word 
Seripture Sentence: Ps, cxxiv, 6 
Confession of sins and Prayer for pardon 
Metrical Psalm 
Collect for Illumination 
Lection 
Sermon 
The Liturgy of the Upper Room 
Collection of alns 
Intercessions 
Lord's Prayer in long paraphrase 
Preparation of elements while 
Apostles's Creed ung 
Words of Institution 
Exhortation 
Consecration Prayer 
Fraction 
Delivery 
Communion, while psalm or Scriptures read 
Post-communion collect 
Aaronic Blessing 


(The 1540 Strasbourg Iiturgy includes the singing of the Metrical 
Decalogue with Kyrie eleison after each Law, The Nung Dinittis 


Uyphonpson, op. cit., p. 190. 
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was also sung in metre following the Post-communion collect, * 


The few paragraphs in the Institutes which pertain to 
s8inging are in the section on prayer, Calvin writes: 


+ We do not here condemn speaking and singing but rather 
strongly commend them, provided they are as80ciated with 
the hearts affection, For thus do they exercise the mind 
in thinking of God and keep it attentive, 

+» oAnd if singing be tempered to that gravity which 
is fitting in the sight of God and the angels, it both 
lends dignity and grace to sacred actions and has the 
greatest value in kindling our hearts to a true teal and 
eagerness to pray, Yet we shall be very careful that our 
ears be not more attentive to the ne than our minds 
to the spiritual meaning of the words, 


Calvin's stress on the mind's attention and the hearts 
affection arises from several factors, Much church music in his 
day was characterized by complicated polyphonic experinentation 
on 8ecular themes, The Council of Trent objected to the "bad 
pronunciation, carelessness, and generally irreverent attitude of 
the church alngers.* pope Marcellus reprimanded the choir of 
St, Peters on this subJject in 1555, 8 Thus Calvin's work was 


part of a generally recognized need for musical reform. 


liam D, Maxwell, Christian Worship (London: Oxford 
—— . Press, Seventh impression, 1958), Þ, 114%-115, 
Calvin: Institutes of the stian on, ed, by 
J, T, McNeill, trans, by F, L, Battles (Phila,: The Westminster 
Press), Tho III, Chap, IX, 3] and 32, 
nald J, Grout, A of Western Music (New York: ' 
W, W, Norton & Co,, Inc,, 1 +» Pe. 237, I Should thank Paul 


Weste r for calling this to my attention, 
WaTrid, 
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Calvin's insistance upon the mind and heart's involvement 
also grows out of his understanding of prayer, Sung prayer, for 
Calvin, is thankful response for God's mercy and gifts consciously 
received, It is linked with self-dedication which is the proper 
faith response to God's revelation, Thus, 

it is fully evident that wnless voice and song, if inter- 
posed in prayer, spring from deep feeling of heart, neither 
has any profit in the least with God, But they arouse his 
wrath against us if they come only from the tip of the 14ps 
and from the throat, seeing that this is to abuge his most 
holy name and to hold his majesty in derision, 

To make it possible for the people to sing with zeal and 
spiritual understanding, Calvin encouraged the development of the 
metrical psalm, In public worship, vernacular psalns were sung in 
unison without accompaniment, (Polyphonic eettings were used in 
homes as part of the customary music-making of the day,) 

This form of corporate singing accords with Calvin's 
insight into the nature of the Lord's Supper as a communion 
fellowship where each person has a priestly concern and love 
toward his brother, Calvin rightly understood that the term, Body 
of Christ, in the communion service includes a reference to the 
gathered fellowship, Both the communion meal and the corporate 
singing witnessed to this fellowship in Christ--ons loaf, and also 


one heart, one tongue for all, The presbyterian form of govern- 


L => 
4 Institutes, III.xx.31. 
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ment gave institutional expression to this democratic character 
of the church body politic, Thus, the unison singing of the 
reverent adaptations of folk and ecclesiastical tunes was a true 
mirror of Calvin's understanding of the church, the elect people 
of God singing together the Antwort of praisge and dedication, 

Calvin used the phrase, sacrifice of TtThanksgiving, in a 
limited way, It specified the response to the gift already 
received through Word and Sacrament, "As widely as giving differs 
from receiving, does sacrifice differ from the Sacrament of the 
Supper,” "In the Holy Supper there is not an offering of bread 
and wine, , but « mutual participation of it among the faithful, n2® 
Calvin arbitrarily divided Old Testament sacrifices into two 
genera] types: a Sacrifice of propitiation "in which an offering 
was made for sin by some kind of satisfaction by which guilt was 
redeemed before God,” or a sacrifice of praise or reverence, The 
sacrifice of thanksgiving is given to God only by those who, 
"laden with innumerable benefits from him pay back their whole 


selves and all their acts," 


This kind of sacrifice has nothing to do with appeasing 
God's wrath, with obtaining forgiveness of 8ins, or with 
meriting righteousness; but is concerned solely with 


» 


16, noted in R, S, Wallace, Calvin's Doctrine of = 
+ Sacrangyt (Grand Rapids: Eerdnans Publiching Co., 1957), Þ. 
Institutes IV, xviii, 13. 


magnifying and exalting God, For it cannot be pleasing 

and acceptable to God, except from the hands of those 

whom he has reconciled to himself by other means, after 

they have received forgiveness of 708, and he has 

therefore absolved them from guilt, 
This 8acrifice of thanksgiving includes "all the offices of 
charity, by which, while we embrace our brethren, we honor the 
Lord Himself in His members; in fine all the prayers, praises, 
thanksgiving, and every act of worship which we return to God, n? 

Man cannot sing to God uwnless God gives that song, That 

is, the church's song is a response to God's redeeming work, Its 
Joy and gratitude is a re-action to God's saving action, The 
Biblical witness is a key to God's giving of Himself in love, 
Hence, for Calvin, the church's responsive song is taken from the 
Bible itself, The psalns settings are meant to be careful inter- 
pretations of the texts, Moreover, the musical settings must work 
toward the upbuilding of the fellowship, the edification of the 
believers, Calvin is sensitive to the power of melody to "pierce 
the heart,” Therefore music must be used carefully, 

There is scarcely in the world anything which is more 

able to turn or bend this way and that the morals of men, 

as Plato prudently considered it, And in fact, we find 


by experience that it has a secret and alnog!. incredible 
power to move hearts in one way or another, 


19a IV, xviii, 16. 

: llace, OP. cit., Ps 215, 

0Garside, Charles, Jr,, "Calvin's Preface to the Psalter: 
A Re-appraisal,” The Musical Quarterly, Vol. xorvii, 1951, p. 570. 
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To swmarize: Music, for Calvin, is part of the Antwort 


to God for the grace given in Word and Sacrament, The single musi- 
cal form is that of the metrical psalm, This form expresses 
Calvin's conception of the church as the elect people of God and 
his exegetical principle, Sung prayer is the faith response of 
Joy and dedication, of fellowship and democratic simplicity, con- 
cerned with the edification of the community, Emphasis is given to 
singing with understanding and with conscious faith participation, 


Calvin's systematic thought set forth in the Institutes 


differs from the liturgical forms used in Geneva--i,e,, the litur- 
gical practice did not match his systematic conclusions, His 

desire for weekly observance of the Lord's Supper was never realized, 
The Genevan kite does not express the scope and balance of the 
dogmatic writings concerning the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament, The long exhortation introduced into the central act 

of eucharistic worship is a "piece of preaching, and it fails to 


give a worthy expression of the strong positive elements of the 


Reformed view, "£12 Communion=fellowship apart from the act of com- 


munion itself "is expressed only in the exhortation to charity. 


Commemoration is all but absent, and the ancient traditional 
forms of the liturgy, rich in links with the past, are more 


*lcalvin's exegetical principle stressed the one literal 
meaning of a text, Polyphony presented various interpretations of, 
or comments on, a text, Humanist declamation (of that period), its 
understanding of music/text relationship, also tended in this 
dHrection,” See Karl G, Fellerer, The History of Catholic Church 
Music, trans, F.A. Brunner (Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1961), pp. 30-84, 
lay, Brilioth, Eucharistic Faith and Practice, p. 178 
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completely abolished than even by Zwingli; and the sacrifice 
of personal self-oblation is only very shortly mentioned, 


The use of Farel's Sursum Corda emphasized 8piritual communion and 
God's transcendence, 

On the other hand, The Form of Church Prayers in many ways 
mirrors the teaching of Calvin, Worship and Christian life serve 
the glory of God "in the subdued and- austere fashion that shaped 
all of Calvintst piety, "£3 There is frequent reference to the 
creatureliness of man, Adoration of God finds its finest 
expression in man's obedience and sanctity, 

According to his doctrine of election, Calvin conceived of 
the church as the company of the predestined, the Holy people 
of God, The liturgy was not fashioned for individual com- 


forts, it was rather the corporate instrument of this chosen 
people, by which they received God's most holy Word and 


published his most worthy praise, well Kknoy4ng that he had 
not elected them for their *handsomeness,”" 


"5implicity” and "adherence to the divine will in Scripture" 
characterize his approach, "True worship, as true religion, begins 


with docility, the quality of being teachable by God's Word, "<Þ 


IT, COMMENTS ON THE HISTORICAL TRADITION 


OF THE WORT-ANTWORT MOTIF 


Hestorical surveys of this music tradition are already 


FS 


*2y, Brilioth, Eucharistic Faith and Practice, Trans, 
A.G, is 5. (London: S.P.Cokes 19 1 + Þs» 1 . 

IThompson, OP. cit., Þ. 193 

3,222. PP. 193-194 
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available? But certain points need to be made here concerning 


the pattern of development, This Wort/Antwort tradition is diverse, 


ecclesiologically speaking, a nd narrow, musically speaking. 


To certain greatly varying degrees the legacy of Calvin 

1s common to all of the Reformed lines of development. 
Present-day American Congregationalists geems to have 

very little in common with the severe and cold exegete of 
St, Pierre, An emancipation from all liturgical fetters 
1s, however, & common family trait, as is als an essential 
attachment to the word of the Bible, an attachment which 
has gradually become less firm, The life of this family, 
furthermore, has been marked by a conscious glorification 
of the "prophetic office,” a glorification which has scometimes 
lapseed into an uncontrollable individualiem, Iinguistic 
and national peculiarities contend with confessional, theo- 
logical and ecclesilastical-political differences, The 
most varlegatgd and bewildering diversity arises out of 
this context, 


In the churches of the Reformation there have been two 
general types of church song: hymnody following Luther and 
metrical psalnody following Calvin, Luther's practice was rooted 
in the Latin Breviary hyuns .2* Calvin extended the earlier 
tradition which the 

Roman Church had maintained by the use of the prose psalns 
in its Daily Office, These two streams ran parallel for 


many generations, then they converged and blended, and in 
most churches of the Reformed order they run together 


0 Patrick, The Story of the Church's Song, revised by 
J, R, Sydnor (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1962), pp. 77-128, Sydnor 
has many FAC Fences to relevant scholarly works, 


lioth, BHP, Pe. 157, 


ZOpatrick, oÞ. cit., Þ, 856. 
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today, ©/ 

The result of the "blending of two streams” is a highly 
complex phenomenon even though the musica]l forms--German chorale, 
Genevan Psalm tune and pietistic hymn--are similar, 

The Lutheran tradition saw hymn singing as related to 
the anagnostic presentation of the Word as well as being preise 
response to the proclaimed Word, As 8such, there was a place for 
the Kantorei, a trained choir responsible for the presentation 
of the gospel in its om way. * The Calvinistic rejection of 
anagnostic reading placed music exclusively in the category of 
Antwort, There being no place for priestly mediators in this 


theological context, the music had to be exclusively congregational, 


Thus, the Calvinists are similar to the later Pietists in their 
opposition to any "artistic autarchy of music and insisted on,.. 
songs within the reach of everybody, "©? However, this similarity 
between Calvinistic music and that of Pietiam is on the scclal 
level alone, It is not aesthetic or theological, That is, the 
Calvinist and Pietist uses of music look alike, In both cases the 


congregation sings, But Calviniam stresses the austere ma jesty and 


—_ 


patrick partially justifies Calvin's rejection of hymns 
on doctrinal grounds, "The Breviary hymn in use in the Roman 
Church had only to be looked at to show that there was grave 
danger of the dissemination of false doctrine through the medium 
of the non-scriptural hyun, " «+ Þ« 37, | 
in the Baroque Era (New York: 


" 2by, F, Bukofzer, 
W, W, "—_— x 79, 
d, 
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the transcendent glory of God, There is little place for pietistic 


sentiment or even for Luther's warm and peasant humanness, Most 
important, the Wort/Antwort motif sees the pietistic hymn of per- 
gonal experience as tending toward that liberal subjectivizing of 
revelation where man's experience becomes more important than and 
distorts the obJective revelation of God in his word, 7 

In general the Reformation thrust emptied the monasteries 
and sent man into the world to glorify God in his vocation, The 
Wort/Antwort perspective did not foster a sharp dichotomy between 
a sacred and secular otyle,”” Calvin, of course, demanded that the 
music used in worship be fitting for the dignity and solemnity of 
the occazhon, meaningful rather than frivolous and was unduly 
moralistic in his approach to non-church music, But tunes for the 
Genevan Psalter came from many Sources, both Roman chant and 
secular tunes, 

However, the implicit sending of the musicians out into 
the world to produce a "secular” music which would glorify God did 


not have much result, The secular music traditions in Calvinist 


3-0 Barth, OI IIA Vol, I, Part Two, trans, G, 
T, Thomsgp, H, Knight (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, ]956), pp. 252-257, 
© Oskar Soehngen, Fundamental Considerations for a 
Theology of Music,” The Musical Heritage of the Ch » Vol, VI, 
ed, by T, Hoelty-Sickel, (St, Lows: Concordia Publishing Houss, 
1963), PP. 7-11, Page 9 following discusses the humanist influence 
on Zwingli's and Calvin's thought on the sacred-secular problem. 
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territories is notable for its poverty 1/* Non-theological factors 
partially meliorate this judgment, The Reformation participated 
in the ending of feudal society and the rising of the middle class, 
Here Luther was in an advantageous position musically speaking. 
Germany was the home of the Meistersinger, As Reese comments, 

All countries had church music, and other countries had 
court music, but only in Germany was there such extensivye 
musical activity among the bourgeoisie, The Meistersinger 
were instrumental in bringing music into the middle-class 
home; and they may have laid the foundations for the wide- 
spread love of music among all classes that helped in making 
possible the 045. ages German musical productivity of 
later centuries, 

But in the Reformed territories, the hummanistic, political, 
and theological forces united to lessen the power of the nobility 
who were the traditional supporters of secular music, Thus, 
musicians found themselves increasingly dependent upon the develop- 
ing democratic institutions of society which often placed less 
value on difficult art music, 

In seems in general that as the Calvinist liturgy gave 
music a limited role, so Calvinist society placed music low on 
the 1ist of values, The musical level inside and outside the 


church dropped, In England 


32 Gustave Reese, Music the Renailssance (New York: 
W, W, Norton & Co,, Inc.), Þ. 674, See also Lang, Musie in 
Western Za n (New York: W, W, Norton & Co, Inc,, 1941), 
PP, 250-259 for = of influence of Calvin and the 
Huguenot | pa=gte 


888, OP, eit., P. 655, 
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the condition of congregational psalmody deteriorated 
steadily, The Reformation had done grave injury to church 
musio, In Elizabeth's reign every educated man was able 

to take his part and sing at sight; in family circles even 
the servant girls could join in singing the madrigals, But 
Edward VI had destroyed the chantries of the cathedrals, 

and with them the gong schools, and musical education there- 
after rapidly declined, There was a measure of recovery in 
the early seventeenth century; then Puritaniam dealt it 

a yet more deadly blow, Organs were destroyed, music librar- 
1es burned, choirs disbanded, 80 that when the reconstruc- 
tion began, churgh music had to be built up afresh from the 
very foundation, 


Among the debilitating musical practices of this tradition, Dr, 
Patrick includes the practice of "lirning” and the universal slow 
tempo that became the habit, Moreover he quotes Dr, Burney that the 
only new "tunes that have been 0 honoured as to be adopted and 
used within the last hundred years are perhaps those of the 104th 
Psalm, Hanover, and the Easter Hymn, "- 9 
Nor was the situation in Scotland neasurably better, By 

the beginning of the eighteenth century, "in the Highlands only 
five [ tunes] were used,, and in other parts of the country the 
number fell to ten or twelve, 

These came to be regarded as not less sacred and inviolate 

than the psalns themselves, When a demonstration of the 

singing of some unfamiliar tunes was given in Aberdeen in 

1755, the Kirk Session met in indignation and enjoined 


the precentors "to sing only, in all time cond the 
twelve church tunes commonly sung in Scotland,” 


Patrick, oP. cit., PP. 99 ff, 


>» PÞ. 100, 
+» PP. 105 ff, 
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This is a far cry from the Genevan Psalter which used 125 tunes 
with 110 different neters, // 

The musical situation in colonial America was complicated 
by the frontier and the distance from European musical life, 
However, Leonard Ellirood still considers the stifling effect of 
the cultus of psalmody as the foremost cause of musical impoverish- 
ment, 

There was little incentive to learn new music when a 

mall number of old, familiar tunes would fit all the 

metres used, and when the music of worship was limited 

to the few Psalns sung by the congregation, 
A "relatively 14beral” Episcopalian Prayer Book of 1785 provided 
but eighteen tunes for 135 texts! 

Underlying the entire problem was a basic lack of music 

education, Psalmody had relied on the oral tradition, 

had avoided the use of professional musicians, and had 

found its musical level at the lowest common denominator 

of quality, Consequently, congregations of $/<0 were able 

to sing far fewer tunes than those of 1620, 
I8aac Watts and the Wesleys taught the English churches to sing 
again, And in the United States, Charles Finney and Dwight L., 
Moody were important figures in the restoration of congregational 
singing of hymns, 


Another extremely important aspect of revival meetings 


Ilgaldo 8, Prett, The Music of the French Paalter 
1562 (N York: Columbia 22 nga Press, 19 + PP» 26, % 
nard Ellirood, The History of American Church Music 
(New York: Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1953), Þ. 18, 
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was the use of music to give the audience a Sense of 
participation and to put them in a proper frame of mind, 
The frontier camp meetings had strongly emphasized congre- 
gational singing, but the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches were slow to abandon the old pealns and the stolid 


hymns of Isaac Watts, Finney did his best to promote good 
choir o1.nging and to introduce more modern music into his 
meeting, 
McLoughlin also mentions the important role of the Moody revival 
in bringing organs into the ohureh, *0 Patrick admits the "curious 
fact” that "Sankey did more than any man to reconcile the Scottish 
people to the introduction of —— The Oxford Movement 
and other movements of liturgical revival also contributed to this 
musical recovery in the U,S5,A, But, except for the important 
contribution of Isaac Watts, this recovery of music and congre- 
gational song resulted from theological forces which came from 


outzide the Wort/antwort tradition, 


A Representative Figure 
A clear illustration of the Wort/Antwort perspective is 


to be found in the work of Jan Pieters Sweelinck (1562-1621), This 


outstanding Reformed musician was organist of the Oude Kirk in 


Amsterdam and the teacher of many organists of Germany, We shall 


use Manfred Bukofzer's description of his musical output to 


I lliem McLoughlin, Jr., Modern Revivaliam (New York: 
Ronald 88), Þ. 99, 
b1 »*» Þ. 199, 
Patrick, OP». cit., = lk 
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sumarize the theological and musical insights of this tradition, 


Sweelinck's variations of psalm tunes and chorales open 
the long and brilliant history of the organ chorale, 

He made the essentially secular variation technique of 

the [English] virginalists 8ubservient to a liturgical 
purpose, The goverity and gravity of these "spiritual 
exercises” was a direct reflection of the ethical convic- 
tions of the Reformed Church, , ,The complete interpenetra- 
tion of the secular and spiritual spheres was musically 
smbolized in the transference of a zecular variation 
technique to sacred melodies, The liturgical significance 
of the psalm and the chorale bestowed on this technique a 
religious dignity that cannot be found in the English 
models, The sacred tunes were s8ubJected to mecharical 
elaboration in abstract rhythmic patterns in the belief 
that the effort of elaboration was in itself a token of 
unceasing devotion, Consistent with the idea of mechanical 
Severity which pervades the entire history of the organ 
chorale in the Protestant countries, Sweelinck presented 
the lines of the chorale in «a network of motifs, rigidly ho 
worked out for a certain time and then replaced by others, 


The "structural dualien” between the cantus firmi and the complex 
counterpoint in the other voices "could not be realized 


through the blending stops of the renaissance organ; it 
called for a new type of instrument, the baroque organ, 
characterized by sharply differentiated stops that per- 
mitted the cantus firmus to stand out, Catholic composers 
like Frescobaldi and his south German followers did not 
adopt the patterned variation in their cantus firmus 
composition because to them the idea of” organistic 2everity 
had no religious ass0clations and geemed therefore pedantic 
rather than dignified, 


Bukofzer goes on to describe the "thorough craftamanship" and 
"clear formal disposition” of Sweelinck's fantasias and the 


rhythmic conception of his counterpoint. 


2p akofzor, OP. Cit., Þ. 75, (Italics F.N.) 


ws d., Þ. 70, 


The Place of the Organ 

However, in many Reformed churches, organs were not 
permitted, Calvin's original prohibition is partially under- 
standable, The instrument of his time was quite prinitive and 
would not contribute to his worship goals, Luther, who loved 


music, merely tolerated the organ and the Council of Trent was 


careful to restrict its ne.?? It was the continuing Puritan 


destruction of organs in later centuries which is reprehensible, 
Contemporary representatives of the Wortf/antwort tradition tend 

to de-emphasize the organ as a s80lo instrument, Instead, the organ 
is mainly called upon to support congregational singing, The 
conception of organ tone is similar to the Sweelinck baroque Per- 


Spective described above, 
III. ANALYSIS OF THE WORT/ANTWORT MOTIF 


The following section will analyze Church music and the 
ministry as discussed by contemporary representatives of the Wort/ 


Antwort tradition, Particular attention will be given to Karl 


any G, Fellerer, The History of Catholic Church Music, 


trans, by F, A, Brunner (Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1961), Þ. 59, writes 
that "like vocal music, organ music strove to achieve a more impor- 
tant position, It enveloped the songs that were constantly win- 

ning a larger place in worship and were actually pushing aside both 

the liturgical action itself and the 1iturgical melodies of the 
chant...” Thus, the people's song "was taken over by the choir 

which, in broadening its part in worship, continued to maneuver 

for an ever-richer musica]l share in the service,” This comment 
concerns 16th cent, liturgical practices. 
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Barth; Eduard Thurneysen, 4 Theology of Pastoral Care; J, J, Von 


Allmen, Worship, Its Theology and Practice; Erik Routley, Hymnody 
Today and Tomorrew; ** James Smart, The Rebirth of The winetry'* 
and The Teaching Minietry of the Churoh; '7 and the Proposed Con=- 


fession of 1967 of the United Presbyterian Church in the v.8.4.** 
A. INITIAL DIRECTION 


In-general, the Wort/Antwort motif is causally motivated 
by the action of the Transcendent God, It geeks to be faithful to 
the initiating reality--that is, the Eternal Subject who has 
revealed Himself in Christ and through the primary witness to the 
revelation, the Holy Seriptures, Prophetic proclamation is anthro- 
potropic, The over-riding question is that 
ks ministers we ought to speak of God, We are human, 
however, and 80 cannot speak of God, We ought therefore 
to recognize both our obligation and our inability and 
by that very recognition give God the glory, This is our 
perplexity. rest of our task fades into insignificance 
in comparison, 

The pulpit is the primary locus of orientation, 


Many types of preaching have been developed by the church 


Routley (New York: Abingdon Press, 1964), 
M Smart (Phila.: The Westminster Press, 1960), 
73nart (Phila, : The Westminster Press, 1954), 


irticle in Presbyterian Life, Vol, 16, No, 9 (May 1, 


1965), guts 39, 

rth, The Word of God & the Word of Man,trans, by D. 
oy (New York: Harper & Brothers, Harper Torchbooks, 1957), 
Pe. nf | 
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across the centuries, Von Allmen differentiates prophetic pro- 
clamation from other types of preaching as follows: 

In the hands of God, the sermon is a basic means by which 


there takes place a direct, prophetic intervention in the 
life of the faithful and of the Church, with the object of 


consoling, Setting to rights, reforming, questioning: in 

8hort, it shows that Thy oere of God cannot become the 

prisoner of the Church, 
The prophetic sermon has a free chariamatic character witnessing 
to the freedom of God over against man and his church, The pro- 
phetic orientation also sets man free in that it recognizes no 
point-of-contact, no special preparation, no "religious" posture 
as & Necessary pre-condition of God's speakirng, God's Word is 
Sovereign and can confront man wherever He wills, The Holy Spirit 
works both in the proclamation and in the responsive. hearing--and 
He is free, 

Prophetic preaching has a two-fold sacramental completion, 
Misslonary preaching leads to Baptiem, Parochial preaching leads 
to the Lord's Supper, The sermon's traditional place as the climax 
of the Iiturgy of the Sho indicates the essential character 
of prophetic preaching: a word addressed to a mixture of faith and 
un-faith, Especially for Luther, for whom forgiveness of 8sin and 
justification by faith through grace is the content of proclamation, 
the people of God are at the game time justified and yet sinners, 


The Lord's Supper, which completes the preaching, 1s causally rooted 


20 on Allen, oP. vit., p. 143, 
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in the Word of Proni.8e,”” In other words, prophetic preaching 
leading to Baptiam and that leading to the Lord's Supper is not 
fundamentally different, In both cages, the minister speaks "the 
alien word,” He peaks with all the power entrusted to Him "by 
that alien Word now conferred upon him; he speaks the Word of God,” . 

Prophetic speaking is not a monologue, It is meant to end 
in conversation, In the church, 2/ the inctiator is "no longer just 
man, but God himself,” While the humanity of the preacher is the 
vehicle, the conversation is one "which God conducts and into which 
he draws men,” And since the conversation is "between God and man, 
man's response is directed to God himself. 


And this means it is expressed in hyans and prayer, Martin 
Luther understood it in this way when he called hymns and 
prayer in worship the proper answer returned by man to the 
Word that God has directed to him in the preaching of the 
Word, 

We have a definite name for this response awakened 
by God's Word; we call it liturgy, In fact, this is the 
whole basis and justification of what we call liturgy, 
Preaching can and must under no circumstances remain an 
180lated discourse; it anticipates a quite definite ansver; 
it intends to be surrounded and borne by this ansver, 
Indeed, the purpose of the Word of God in preaching 1s 
our entering into conversation with God, For conversation 
is fellowship, and fellowship with God is at hand wherever 
his Word is pronounced, But because it is God who becomes 
the partner in conversation here, man's ansver, as it is 
directed to God, can be nothing else but praying or singing, 


on Allnen, op. eit;; Þ. 143, 
52Thurneysen, OP». cit., Ps 107, 
2Fhurneysen, Ibid, Here he defines the Church as "nothing 


else than the 8piritual realm in which that speaking is mani- 
fested and practiced,” 


inasmuch as our singing also intends to be prayer”? 

Where masic is placed exclusively in this context there is 
no real place for a choir, The Antwort of the elect people of 
God is meant to be an authentic personal response through meaningful 
participation in the corporate song, It, therefore, must be in 
the vernacular and of limited mugical complexity, No one can sing 
this song of faith response vicariously for another, Therefore, 
when this view is consistently worked out, there either is no 
choir or the choir is placed in a back gallery to support the 
congregational singing, All other functions of a choir are seen 


by 


as adiaphora, 


5" Ivid., pp. 107f, The Proposed Confession of 1967, op. cit., 
also places music under the church's response in praise and prayer 
"to = message of reconciliation,” See also Von Allmen, op. cit., 
P., 109, 

22gee Soehngen, op. cit., p. 8 for historical background, 
The otherwise splendid liturgieal study of Von Allmen exemplifies 
such a point-of-view only too well, One searches the book in 
vain for an unqualified appreciation of the place of a choir, 

P. 137 The "enrichment of the scriptural readings by FOSPpONS0s. .. 
the gradual and alleluia is an optional matter..." 

P. 193, "The liturgy of the people is essential to worship, and 
must not be entrusted vicariously to others, for example, to the 
pastor or the choir..." 

P. 196, ",,,ve must be very suspicious with regard to what might 
be called the vicarious representative of the congregational 
liturgy, namely the choir, ,..If, then, we wish to have a choir, 
it should be given a precise duty; not that of supplanting the 
faithful in their characteristic ministry, but of educating them 
in the fulfillment of their ministry,”" 

P. 287, ",,.ve have the right to abolish singing in church," 


B., PLACEMENT (SUBJECTIVITY-OBJECTIVITY) 


The Wort /Antwort motif speaks from the point-of- orienta- 
tion of the transcendent God as initiator, As 8uch, the prophetic 
proclamation of the gospel in Word and Sacrament, the witness to 
God's agape, is the objective given or thrust of the church's 
practice, Prayer, involving petition and the sacrifice of praise 
and s8elf-dedication is the s8ubJjective thrust, Barth observes that 

it is no accident that in the Evangelical [ protestant ] 
Service it is the praise of the congregation which partic- 
ularly represents the element of sub Jective reality in 
revelation, 1,0,, man as he Socagge the recipient of it 
[revelation] in the Holy Spirit. 

But, in that the hymns of prophetic Antwort are communal, 


the content of those hymns is usually not individual experience, 


Rather, they praise God in terms of the obJjective historical 


revelation, In suvch hymns "we never find either God's child or 
God's church pre-oceupied with themselves, but always turning to 
the recognition and praise of God and His acts, , 27 But as 
early as Paul Gerhardt, Barth feels that a new and non-reformed 
element entered the tradition of Antwort hymnody: ",.,.there is 


now a new preoccupation, and whole stanzas are devoted, 


- 


tics I/ii, op. cit., Þ. 252, This long digression 
which evaluates the tradition of Evangelical hymnody occurs in 
the ma jor section: , "The Freedom of Man for God” sub-headed 
"The H Spirit the Subjective Possibility of Revelation," 


Thid., P. 253. 
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not to this first theme [God's objective acts] but to what 
is obviously a Second y— of reflection, the heart, the 
soul, the I, the WS... 

Barth's later writing qualifies to ome extent an earlier 
eriticiaem of pietistic hymns of personal experience, But his 
primary position emphasizes the obJectivity of prophetic proclama- 
tion and its Antwort which is highly corporate and oriented in 
relation to the Transcendent, "Lyrical quality,” the "heart or 
Soul,” are treated with great care and remain Somewhat suspect, 


adoration, $01i4d communication, confession of faith and confes- 


sion of 8in”" are the valid content of prophetic antwort?? 


The Wort /antwort perspective, however, is vulnerable to a 
particular type of clerical subJjectivity, The emphasis upon the 
charismatic and the distrust of 1iturgy places the conduct of 
worship alnost exclusively in the hands of the minister, 

The -loss of a traditional, churchly 14turgy alnost certainly 
involves 8sub jective arbitrariness on the part of the chief 
minister, and a radical clericalization of the cult is 


Shown, , , by the Utyrgical development of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches, 


bid 


2TTbid. , P. 253, See especially Barth, Church Dogmatios, 
Vol, IV, The Doctrine of Reconciliation, Part one, trans, by G, W, 
Bromley, PP. 755 ff, See also Protestant Thought: from Rousseau 
to Ritschl, Barth, trans, by Brian Cozens, revised by Hartwell 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1959), pp. 331-336 for a description of 
Schliermacher's (informed by the Moravian and Romantic) preaching 
and piety and the resulting relationship of music to the didactic 
and poetic word, 

; on Allmen, OP. cit., Ps 38, 
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In the non-1iturgical churches of the USA, the whole service often 


revolves around the sermon, The sermon "idea" or "mood” determines 
the choice of hymns, The pastoral prayer often contains a sermonic 
preamble, The anthem develops the sermon theme, Thus the scope, 

meaning, and mood of worship come to be a function of the preaching 


minister and his sermonic thinking, 


C, THE MIND-BODY PIANE 


Anthropological Conception 
The Reformed conception of man is best understood in 


contrast to a Roman Catholic or pietistic conception, Eduard 


Thurneysen describes a typical Roman Catholic understanding in 


which the "psychic or mental part in man, in spite of the sin to 


which his whole 1ife has been chained, appears as not entirely cut 


off from the divine life which man enjoyed before the Fall, nl 


Thus, while sin is taken seriously, there is not a complete dicho- 
tomy between man and God, a remnant of creation still remains, 


The seat of this faculty, its location in man, is precisely 
the deepest and most powerful part of the human being, 
called "aoul" or "spirit,” The task of all pastoral 

care is thereby clearly given; it shall awaken this slum- 
bering capacity in man,, it has to initiate the inner con- 
flict by activating man's innate faculty, arousing him to 
battle against flesh and g4n and to elevate his "soul" 
toward God and his grace, | 


2h mon; th cit., Þ. 79, 
* 9 Ps. . 
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Thurneysen derives this description of pastoral counseling From 
Ignatius of Loyola for whom "man's soul is what is opposed to his 
body and flesh, "©? 

Such an arousing of the soul, based on a natural faculty 
within man is incongruous to the Reformers, While they know of 
the duality of body and soul, flesh and spirit, still they gee man 
entirely Tody and soul, in life and in death,, ,subJject to the 
power of $in, Help for this predicament is not to be found in 
man's soul, That is precisely his problem, Healing for body and 
goul, grace to make man whole, comes from outside man as an in- 
breaking Word, The announcement of God's atoning love, -=His for- 
giving Word--alone breaks the silence of estrangement between God 
and man, This Word alone bridges the estrangement between man and 
his brother man so that it is possible for them to sing together, 
This breaking and re-creating Word is the basis of the new life, 


and therefore of the New Song of thanksgiving and health. © 


This 
means that it is the whole man--body and soul--who sings with the 
vigor and vitality of the New Creation, The Antwort of preise 
expresses no opposition or dichotomy between body and soul but 1s 
rather a witness to the recovered unity of body and soul, the 


wholeness which is restored in Christ alone. 


6 Ti 
+» PP» 31, 208, 
S5Calvin, Institutes, ITIxx28, op. cit. 
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The Sound of Proclamation and Response 
The primary means by which God's coming is interpreted to 


man and through which He makes manifest his grace is through pro- 
phetic proclamation, The "sound" (characteristic vocal tons) of 
the minister is therefore determined by this primary function, 

The preacher is a charismatic person, an individual who places his 
person--body, goul, and spirit--at the disposal of the Iiving God 
and the Seriptural Word, Thus, while he acts representatively, 
his tone is uniquely that of his own person called to be faithful 
to the Word and the task of communication, It is a dia-polenical 
tons, © the sound of one who engages in the controversy of God 
with his people and the world, The minister is the spokesman for 
God in this struggle, Prophetic preaching is a battle for justice 
and true holiness against the powers of sin and death, The 
minister's voice reveals the passionate concern of God in that 
struggle, 

According to this motif, the sound used in prayer is 
Secondary, Again, there is no attempt to suppress bodily partici- 
pation in the vocal sound used for prayer, The minister does not 
act as a heirarchical representative, Rather he prays as one of 


the congregation keeping in mind the corporate s1tuation, 7 


2080s PP. 10, 155, 180, 
See Gelineau, Voices & Instruments in Christian Worship, 
trans, by C, Howell (Collegeville, Minn, : The Liturgical Press, 


1964), p. 30, for description of hieratic tons, 
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For the authors of the various catechisms one thing is clear: 
they see the Church, us, that is to say, the members of a 
community forming a whole, But they distinguish also among 
the individuals who constitute this whole, One cannot ask 
whether it is the Christians who pray, or the Church, There 
is no alternative, for when the Christians pray, it is the 
Church: and when the Church prays, it is the Christians, 
Between these two there can be no opposition, 

Perhaps it is a sign of sickness in the Church that 
questions such as these can arise: How can I, in my room 
pray for my s8piritual needs? And the Church, on its side, 
how can it pray7 Thereupon, one begins to take a peculiar 
interest in prayer within the Church and thus in the "1itur- 
gical question”! Ts this not the sign of a disease? 

For the Reformers there is no "liturgical question"”: 
one prays in the Church or one prays at home, They are not 
preoccupied with drawing a distinetion between private and 
public prayer, 


The Antwort of sung praise must be in the vernacular 
language, It is a gong of the people with all the implications 
which this has for musical sound and style, But the primary 


parth, Prayer According to the Catechisms of the Refor- 
mation, trans, by Sara F, Terrien (Phila, : The Westminster Press, 
1952), Þ. 11, Von Allmen's comment here (op. cit., Þ. 90) is 
illuminating, We must not be afraid to adopt quite a different 
tone in preaching from that which we adopt in reading a prayer: 
when we preach, we act as an individual witness, whereas when we 


read & prayer ws are a neutral mouthpiece of the congregation, All 


this must be learnt and we should not fear to learn it,,,as if a 
technique in such matters impaired the sincerity of worship, In 
particular, we Protestants must learn not to preach the liturgy, 
but to read it (even if we know it by heart)," 

The revealing aspect of this quotation is the implicit 
presupposition that the Reformed minister will tend to preach the 
1iturgy and consider a conscious change in tone for prayer as 
insincere, In any event, this is still a long way from a priestly 
conception of prayer tone, There is a vast difference between a 
mirister acting as a neutral mouthpiece of the congregation” and 


one through whom, in the eucharistic prayer, Christ offers the 
eucharistic Sacrifice, 
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concern is not for sound in any event, The first concern is for 


meaning and authentic congregational faith participation, 


Enphasis on the Rational and the Conscious Will 

Because public worship is corporate, there is concern for 
the edifying aspect of spoken and sung word, However, this 
edifying function of prayer, like the teaching of morality and 
conduct, is not a primary means of grace, The guiding of a 
person's prayer life is not seen as a means of saving encounter 


with God, Prayer is response to encounter, either thanksgiving 


or petition for the Holy Spirit un exe 


However, intellectual understanding and cognitive know- 
ledge participate significantly in the Barthian conception of 
faith, 


Faith is faith only in that it is fiducia, and notitia 
and as8ensus alone would not yet be faith at all, but 
merely that opinio historica which even the godless may 
pos8e8s, But how could it be fiducia without at the” same 
time, and precisely as fiducia, being notitia and assensus 
too, fiducia promissionis, trust in the mercy of God which 
as misericordia promissas meets us in the objectivity of 
the Word, which has not only form but the form of the Word 
and therefore also, in the faith which receives by rams 
form of knowledge, the form of Wholding for true”? 


John Baillie suggests a difference in temper here which distinguishes 


_ 


09 hurneysen, OP. Cit., P. 192, 


70noted from es I, Chap, i,. 285, in The Idea of 
op John Baillie (New York: Columbia University Press, 
19 » PP» 98 f, 
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Barth, This concern for the objectivity of the form of the Word, 


for the cognitive element in faith and prayer is characteristic 

of the Wort/Antwort motif, And the constant and continuing 
description of the relationship between God and man as a conversa- 
'tion or dialogue--i,e,, conscious, rational, verbal speaking 
according to the dynamics of personal relations--shapes every 


aspect of the Reformed conception of faith and the common 1ife. 


% 


D, THE TIME ELEMENT 


Representation and Hermeneutics 
It is through the act of proclamation that the (epaphax) 
atoning work of Christ is made manifest in the present and insight 
into the present action of God in the world is given, Through the 
instrument of the Word, the Holy Spirit manifests the saving 
meaning and power of Christ's redemption in the contemporary 
8ituation, Prophetic preaching "prevents the petrification of the 
Word of God 
in the illic et tunc of the event in which it was enshrined, 
of its coming in Jesus Christ, and makes that illic et tunc 
newly operative in the hic et nune, thus showing that the 
other forms in which the Word is now operative 5 especially 
the Eucharist, are not illusions, but reality. L 
In that theology serves preaching, the doing of theology 


becomes more important, Moreover, theology becomes "primarily 


(Lyon Allmen, op. cit., p. 143, 50. 


=> 
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exegesis, and historical exegesis at that” writes Gerhard Ebeling. 
Wor theology in the Reformers sense, the hermeneutic question 
acquires fundamental significance, and that is precisely to the 
extent that it is theology of the Word, "7* A clear example of 
this is given in the person and work of Karl Barth of whom it is 
written: 

the whole task of Christian theology starts from, and centers 
in, the activity of proclamation, under which he includes 
preaching and the sacraments, with, I think, the main 
emphasis on preaching, Dogmatics is the Church reflecting 
upon, testing itself in respect of, its task of proclamation, 
It is the Cyyreb Seeking to make clear to itself what its 
message is; 
Ebeling holds that the related %question of church order, 
1,0, of the Church's shape in history" was not sufficiently 
worked out by the Reformers, They repudiated the "sacramental 


institution” with an "infallible teaching office" passed on 


through "unbroken episcopal aucceacion,®?* But what the shape 


would be was not made fully clear, Contemporary representatives 


of the Wort/Antwort tradition give increasing stress to that shape 


72Ebeling, OP.cit., Ps» It. 

7 zerbert H, Farmer, The Servant of the Word (Phils, : 
Fortress Press, paperback edition of C, Scribner's Sons, 1942), 
P. 7. How this emphasis on preaching affects the minister's 
role is seen in the chapter headings of J, Smart's book which 
describe the role of the minister: 3, The Ministry of the Word; 
4, The Teaching Ministry; 5, The Minister as Pastor; 6, The 
Minister as Theologian; 7, Evangelism, The Rebirth of the 


Minist . . 
—_— - I Sz 
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of the church which derives from the task of continuing inter- 


pretation of the Scriptures in each new day, The unchanging 
institutional form of the church focuses on the act of prophetic 
proclamation, The changing shape is in response to the ever-new 
action of God in the world, 


Music and the Hermeneutical Problem 

According to this motif, music does not share in this 
task of re-presentation, The tradition of church music is not 
considered a means of bridging the gap between the saving Gospel 
events and the modern situation, Rather music is a part of the 
contemporary response to the objective proclamation of God's 
reconciling work, 

However, this "time element” (the struggle to relate the 
Biblical and the contemporary) reveals one of the underlying 
problems for the Calvinist music tradition, Musical and theological 
factors seem to work at cross purposes at this point, Calvin's 
limiting of the texts to the Biblical song was logical, Since 
the psalm texts are simultaneously the song of the Bible and of 
church tradition, they seem to be the best possible Antwort. 

But the problem was and is that the psalms in language and form 


are not completely suitable as contemporary charismatic response, '- 


EPR Routley, Hymns Today and Tomorrow, oÞ. Citl., PP» 
116-126, for a description of the use of hymns as chariamatic 


response in the Reformed tradition in contrast to the use in the 
1iturgical tradition. 
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From the very beginning, the task of faithful exegesis of the 


psalms clashed with the need for singable texts, The metrical 
form which made the psalms usable by the masses is not congruent 
to the actual form of the psalms, Prxalnm 136 is a litany, Psaln 
8% contains a modified refrain, Thus, an exclusively strophic 
form hinders a full understanding of the Biblical psalm forms 
and is unfaithful to the exegetical task, 

Moreover, history demonstrated that the traditional 
singing of metrical psalm tunes over a period of generations could 
also become an idolatrous religious habit, When this occurred, 
psalm s8inging by the people far from being a means of charismatic 
response became a stultifying force which stifled musical CIOa- 
tivity. 

On the other hand, the singing of the psalms by the 
people did keep alive the language of the Bible, its imagery and 


the story of the covenant history, At the present time, when the 


Reformed Churches in this country do not sing the psalms, the 


lack of Biblical knowledge is keenly felt, 


Language 

The Wort /Antwort motif prefers prosaic verbal symbols 
and geeks to communicate most frequently through the spoken word, 
There is little concern for the gound of words, Texts are 


trans lated without a sense of loss, so long as the meaning of 


19% 
the translation is clear, 7* The prophetic word has always been a 


8ituational word spoken in medias res, 

The metaphorical figure used most frequently in the 
Wort/Antwort tradition to describe the atoning act of Christ was 
that of "Christ as s8in-bearer,” This metaphor describes the atone- 
ment in terms of a forensic declaration by a judge and is replete 
with legal as8o0ciations related to the payment of debts, The 
difference between Luther and Calvin is significant at this point, 
Emil Brunner points out that Zwingli and Calvin differ from Luther 
only in that they do not use the variety of N.T. images which 


Luther uses, 


Mw, 
Their feeling for intellectual clarity makes them unable 


to ee the necessity for mythical language and the use of 
images, and they sTrivg, for logical clarity which will 
satisfy the intellect, 

However, contemporary theologians of this school use a variety of 


figures especially emphasizing the Christus Victor metaphor, /* 


76goehngen, op, cit, writes (p, 14): "In Calvin one cannot 
Speak of a direct inner relation of music to the Word, of a 'Word 
relation' in music, also not in simple instrumental music, To the 
contrary, the pictures used by Calvin for music all proceed from 
the presupposition of a fundamental difference between the basic 
word and the 'dress,' the 'cover,' the 'vessel,' the 'funnel' 
of the Egrmont or of the receiving vessel," 

Enil Brunner, Christian Doctrine of Creation and 
er trans, by O, Wyon (Phila, : Westminster Press, 1952), 
Ps , . . 

For example, Thurneysen, oÞ, cit., PP. 67, 72, 76, 79, 
151, 311, 315, 


Eschatology 195 


The Wort/Antwort motif insists upon the "not yet" of the 
Seriptures, The church lives between the times, between the 
elimactic revelation of God's purpose in Jesus Christ and the 
denouement which is yet to come, The hope of the church is 
expressed in terms of the Word of Promise, Such an eschatological 
position must continually break down idolatrous forms in the cult 
and life of the church, Part of prophetic obedience to the Word 1s 
"oreative iconoclasn"'%the Shattering of religious practices 
which have become absolutized through church tradition or through 
the religious feelings of the world, The prophet breaks down in 


order to build on the true foundation, He performs radical surgery, 


cuts away compulsive ceremony which limits the free God, in order 


that the Iiving God may heal. 

The prophet watches for the Vcoming®”" of God in ever new 
ways in the changing situation of the world, He knows that the 
ultimate coming is "not yet” and that therefore the forms and 
Shape of God's action and work in the world are dynamic and changing, 
Prophetic preaching interprets this ever new action of God in 
light of the once-for-all atoning and revealing action of God at 


Calvary and looks forward to the Ultimate Parousia which is yet 


to come, 


19mhis phrase is taken from a lecture of Dr, Lehmann. 
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But as Von Allmen points out, the over-emphasis on preaching 


and the distrust of non-verbal symbols and sacramental worship 
leads to a limited witness and experience of the church's hope 
in Christ, He declares that the "presence of the Kingdom 


++ «18 Shown especially in the nuptial character of the 
oult: in the fact that there men have access to the 
messianic table, and are reconciled, that is to say, that 
they are united by the overcoming of the factors which 
divide them in this world; itis f er Shown in the 


part played by liturgical symbols... 
Von Allmen goes on to say that it is the function of symbols to 


manifest the "eschatological character of the cult,” Therefore, 
a "type of worship which distrusts symbols is almost certainly 
in danger of losing its 'hopefulness, ' of no longer being 
receptive” to the ultimate future, This is the chief weakness which 
Von Allmen finds in his Reformed tradition of worship, He insists 
that the present liturgical practice is blunted because 

it does not find its culmination and completion in the 

Eucharist; next, because it does not allow the various 

participants, and especially the laity, to play their part 

in it; and thirdly, because it hows distrust of the 

1iberty, the exuberance, and the beauty of the life of 

the world to come, Hence we must place a new emphasis on 

the sacraments, we must make the service less ongrioal 

and we must impart to it a note of paschal Joy, 

In sumary, the music (not the text) of the Wort/Antwort 


tradition places greatest stress on the present time and situation, 


_ 


80yon Allmen, OP» eit., Ps 99, 
SlTbig., p. 312. 
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1, Music is a charismatic present answer to the prophetic pro- 


clamation which alone links the saving past event to the present 
s8ituation, 2, A breach separates the present song of the church 
and the fulfilled Song of the Kingdom, The emphasis on Biblical 
words and ideas coupled with a rejection of other forms of church 
tradition is congruent to the prophetic view of history which 

re jects hieratic institutions, ceremonial action, or traditional 
melodies as means to represent the events of past history in a 
meaningful way, The prophetic view emphasizes the interpretive 
word intrinsic to God's action, the faith meaning of events, the 
logos structure of history, It is through trustful response to 
that Person who is the Logos of history and through obedience to 


His Will that the problem of history is bridged, ** 


E., THE CHURCH AND THE WORID 


The Wort /Antwort motif holds together the worship of 
God as & royal priesthood and obedient service in the world in 
the Name of God, The memory of the Biblical prophets demands a 
continuing concern for justice as a fundamental of covenant 
relationship with God, Righteous dealing with the neighbor and 
honest worship are not independent of one another, They are 


yoked responses to the atoning work of Jesus Christ, 


52500 above PP» 151f, 
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In worship, the church becomes manifest and aware of 


itself as a baptismal community, In worship "the Church emerges, 
without pretentiousness but firmly, out of the profanity of the 
envirorment in which it is normally inmersed , "93 Christian worship 
demonstrates the "the church is not a human society” but the 

result of the election of God, It is only "through the forgive- 


ness of God that Christian worship can take alacs,s*? 


The Sacred-Secular Polarity 

This means that the sacred-secular dichotomy is not based 
on gome intrinsic sacred-secular dichotomy in society, or in the 
world of nature, or in man himself, Rather, the sacredness of the 
church's worship derives from the Word of God which the church does 
not possess but which judges it as well as the world, 

The church is in dialectical relation to the world, It 
both "transfigures the world” and "it remains threatened by the 
world, v5 Particularly through prophetic preaching within the 
church, the awareness is kept alive that the 

baptismal metamorphosis might still be reversed by a lapse 
into conformity with the world (Rom, 12:2), Thus in showing 


forth the Church as the community of the baptized, the 
eult shows not only that the Church is in a state of 


SXerl Barth, quoted in Von Allmen, op. cit., Þ. 45. 
3This paragraph uses ideas and quotations in Von Allmen, 


Po #5. 
35von Allmen, OP. Cit. Þo 97. 
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rupture with the world, but also that the Church enables 
the Christian to rediscover a world that has been exorcized 
and reconciled, and finally \ntimates that the Church is- 
never free from the danger of lapses, 


Prophetic proclamation is carried out for the sake of the world 
in that it challenges the world in a kind of "prelude to the 
Last Tudgnent,. "7 It makes the world aware of "the past which 


it ought never to have lost and the future which is promised to 1t,, ns 


The Approach to the Natural and Technological World 
Prophetic Antwort is distinguished from priestly sacri- 


fice by a different attitude toward man in a technological and 
natural world, In the prophetic context 


it is not man who is invited,,,in the song of creation, 

but it is non-human creation which claims its right to 
worship by joining in that of a regenerated humanity... 

by making its worship compatible with the latter's, The 
very common idea that it is nature which is the true priest 
and worshipper and 80 the priest of humanity--and therefore 
the idea that man, to join in true worship, must walk in 

the forests and on the snoW-covered mountains--is altogether 
false: it is man who is the priestly servant of the world 


and it is man's worship of God in which nature seeks to 
Join, 9 


From such a perspective, the conflict between the natural and 


the technological ways of viewing the world is no longer a 


religious question, The Word confronts man both in natural 


a 


»*» Þo 73. 
»0 Pe 70. 
»o Po 73s 
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and technological situations with the demands and possibilities of 
authentic humanity in Christ, And the worship of the church is 
the provisional expression of the sanctification of humanity and 


the world in Jesus Christ, 90 


An Adult Perspective 
The prophetic approach to man and the world presupposes 


man as an adult, Its orientation posits man as a responsible 
person in the world and confronts him with a conscilous decision, 
The call of God establishes man's maturity before God and in the 
world, The questions of how to work with children--what to teach, 
worship, sing--are merely preliminary to those crucial encounters 
which await the occasion of responsibility, Earlier training is 
not seen to be binding, The Word of the free God breaks the 
power of earlier training and confronts man with the possibility 


of new beginning, new birth in Christ, 


For a detailed discussion of the church-world problem in 
relation to the Wort /Antwort tradition, see Christ and Culture by 


H, Richard Niebuhr, The Wort/Antwort motif is similar to the Niebubr 


types: P"Christ and Culture in Paradox” and also '"Christ, the 


20rbid., P. 72, The prophetic approach to nature and tech- 
nology places no special value ona "natural” quality of voice pro- 
duction=--i,e, an instrumental use of the voice is not inappropriate. 
An instrumental vocal texture is often valued in that it is specially 
suited to reflect the structure and logic of the Word, 


- 


Transformer of Culture," 
IV. SUMMARY OF THE WORT/ANTWORT MOTIF 


The exclusive role of church music is that of prayer 
response in faith to the prophetic proclamation of the Word, 
Faith is88ues forth in two kinds of prayer--petition, including 
entreaty and s8upplication; and the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving for the benefactions of God, The corporate gong of the 
church is a vehicle of the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving , 7” 
For Calvin, "God is the one who takes the initiative by 
His Word, He is always there before us, calling us to Himself, 
and our prayers are simply a sumning-up of his proni.oes ,"** 
Prayer is an instrument of faith and therefore 
the one safes rule then, is to form our prayers only in the 
clear light of the Word of God, in compliance with what 
He has commanded, making our prayers an echo in our hearts 
of His promises, and not owing ourselves to eek anything 
more than He has promised, 
Through the intercession of Christ alone are our lips purified 
and our offering made acceptable to Goa, * 
No one can make the faith response for anyone else, There- 


fore the corporate prayer g8ong must be in the vernacular language 


ozanatitutes, ITIxx, 11, 27. 
©, Calvin's Doctrine of the Christian Life, 


2P»+ Ate z P. 292, 
id., Þ. 278, 289, 
titutes, IIlxx, 28, 
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and in a musical form which will permit a personal, authentic 


voicing of the worshipper's own inner conviction, At the ame 
time, the corporate song of the elect people of God is directed to 
the Glory of God in His sovereign majesty, As such the style is 
characterized by dignity and awe-ful reverence, 

The practical worship context is that of the local congre- 
gation, Spatially, the size and character of the congregation 
determines the building, There is no idealizing of a "cathedral 
style,” for example, either in terms of architecture or in terms of 
acoustics, In reference to the time element, the limited use of 
visual symbols means that the passing styles of the day determine 
architecture and appointments, Thus, the point of orientation 
from which one hears the Word and sings the Antwort of praise is 
that of the local present situation, 


The sound of the minister is determined by his primary 


function=--the prophetic proclamation of the Word of God, As such 


the tone is dia-polemical, charged with representing the "allen" 
word and intellectually responsible for faithful exegesis of the 
Seriptures, The individuality of the minister's voice is not 
Suppressed but rather is used as a charismatic instrument of the 
Iiving God, 

The secondary sound used by the minister in public prayer 


is not essentially different, "The posture of a man at prayer 
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requires utter humility as well as an attitude of boldness and 


virility,"9- For the sake of decency and order, the minister does 
the praying in public worship, But his prayer is not different 
from that of the congregation, Public and private prayers differ 
only in the concern for the "public edification of the church and 
the advancement of the believer's fellowship, ”?* 
The primary textual source for the music is the Biblical 
Song especially the psalms, Musical settings are provided which 
are appropriate to the condition of the particular congregation and 
s8uitable in power and maJjesty to the public worship of God, The 
function of the choir, if any is permitted, is to assist the 
congregation, 
The theologies of Calvin and Luther inform this tradition, 
But while the dogmatic teachings of these men are quite similar 
in many instances, their practice varied considerably, Calvin's 
1iturgical practice involved a radical rejection of the priestly 
practices in worship, Luther was more conservative, rejecting 
only those practices which could not be reformed, For this reason, 
Luther's musical approach cannot be described by Wort/Antwort categories 
alone being more akin to the Faith-Recital motif, 


The Wort /Antwort conception of the role of music in the 


22parth commenting on a statement-of Luther, Prayer, 
oP. Cit, &4Þ* 26, 
Calvin, Institutes, ITIxx47, 


\ 
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common 13ife is highly limited, Yet, in light of the frequent 


usurpations of the people's song by professionals, the Wort /Antwort 


convietion must always be retained, No artistic or theological 
reasons can justify taking away the people's Antwort of faith song. 
The electing, CEESTETAY EEE of the Iiving God 8seeks to be answered 
by an authentic ——— response of faith thanksgiving and $8e1f- 
dedication, 

But church music is called to serve other functions of 
revelation also, Thus, the Wort/Antwort motif needs to be held 
in tension with other motifs of faith-song, In fact, the ability 
of a congregation to sing its own song Seems to be partially 
dependent upon special music ministries which are not cultivated 
by the Wort/Antwort practices, Thus, as frequently happened in 
history, where the Wort /Antwort motif dominated a territory, 
musical life deteriorated and the congregational song itself 


" became stagnant and almost still, 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE PRIESTLY SACRIFICE MOTIF 


I. INTRODUCTORY DESCRIPTION 


The Basic Structure 

According to the Priestly Sacrifice motif, the dignity 
and force of church music varies with its relation to the "supreme 
act of Christian worship, the Eucharistic sacrifice of the altar,” 
Music is considered an "integral, though not necessary, element in 


Christian worship, , .dependent on the "ritual words of which it 


2 
is the vehicle,” The purpose of music is to Tenhance the prayers 


of the faithful” which lead "in reverent gradation” to the "climax 
of the sacramental action,” The ministerial function of church 


music is therefore defined by the purpose of liturgy: namely, "the 


Husicae Sacrae Disciplina, encyclical of Pope Pius XII 
of 1955, quoted in Catholic Church Music, Paul Hume (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1956), P. 166, The encyclical can be found 
here in Zbs entirety, 

Joseph Gelineau, S.J., Voices and Instruments in Christian 
Worship (Collegeville, Min,: The Iiturgical Press), trans, by 
Clifford Howell, $.,J.,, 196%, p., 46, Hereafter referred to as V&I. 

M4. 4 » S.J., Pastoral Iiturgy (Challoner 
Publications, 1962), p, 373, Hereafter referred to as PL, 
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care of the hierarchy for the church as the community of the 


faithful,, .who led by its pastors,,,are to offer worthy service 


to God and 80 to become zanotified”? As K, G, Fellerer puts it: 


Catholic church music is cireumscribed by its place in the 
divine service; the limits of its expression and its forms 
are clearly set by the shape of the liturgy, By this 
extramusical limitation it is distinguished, as practical 
art, from sacred music that is solely a free expression of 
religious feeling,” 


, The purpose of the liturgy is as a "guide to the faithful-- 
ultimately a guide to Christian prayer and macrifice,n* As 8vch, 
the liturgy is an "exercise of the priestly office of Jesus 
Christ, 


In the liturgy the sanctification of a man is signified 
by signs perceptible to the senses, and is effected in a 
way which corresponds with each of these signs; in the 
1iturgy the whole public worship is performed by the 
mystical body of Jesus Christ, that is, by the head and 
his members, 

From this it follows that every liturgical celebration, 
because it is an action of Christ the priest and of his 
body which is the Church, is a sacred action surpassing 
all others; no other action of the Church can y_y its 
efficacy by the same title and to the same degree, 


The hierarchical structure of the church develops out 


of the same sacrificial perspective, "The power conferred 


*Traa., Pe. 369 
rl G, Fellerer, The History of Catholic Church Music, 
trans. F. A, Brunner (Baltimore: Heltcon Press, 1961), Po. 1» 
Jungmann, op. cit., Pl; Þ. 376. 
The Iiturgy Constitution, of Vatican Council II 
Deus Books, Glen Rock, N.J.: Paulist Press), Þ., 13%. 
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through the Sacrament of Order [ ordination} is directed 
either to the consecration of the Eucharist itself (as 
in the ordination of priests) or to a ministry which is 
related to the Sacrament of the Eucharist (as in the 
grades of orders which lead up to the priesthood), 


The act of singing by the liturgical assembly demonstrates this 
hierarchic strueture, "It is from what they sing that one can 
recognize [the respective roles], their function and their rank 
within the assembly," 


Just as the first impression one receives of a living 
human being is that he has a head and a body, so also the 
1iturgical assembly manifests itself primarily as celebrant 
and people--two personal entities with whom there corre- 
sponds, in every church, the spatial arrangement of sanc- 
tuary and nave, This appears with especial clarity at the 
Sung Mass, wherein the music is "to enhance the voice of 
the sacrificing priest and also that of the Christian 
people as they praise Almighty God” (MSD 14), AM litur- 
gical singing is based on this choral structure, an image 
of the praise which Christ, the Head of the Body which is 
the Chugoh (Col, 1:18) offers with the Church to the 
Father, 


The two main constituents are themselves diversified, There are 
assistants to the celebrant in the sanctuary: "the deacon to 
direct prayer and proclaim the Gospel, readers to chant from 
other books of Holy Seripture, and even a psalmist to chant 
psalms,” Similarly, music from the nave is aided by a choir 80 


that more difficult material can be used in worship, % 


© Jungnann, Ibid., P. 385 paraphrasing Summa Theologica 
III, *T a.2, 


Gelineau, V&I, Þ. 72. 


LOTbid.. Þ. 73s 
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Father Joseph Gelineau, S,J, combines the many factors 
pertaining to liturgy, polity, and music, He 8vuggests four cri- 
teria to be applied to particular works or general categories of 
1iturgical music, 

l, The canonical criterion, according to which a melody 

is obligatory, recomended, permitted, tolerated, or excluded, 
2, The ritual criterion, according to which a melody must 
conform to the person or persons appointed to sing it, 

to the literary text and its specific form, and to the 
musical genre which results from this, 

3, The pastoral criterion, according to which a melody 
must correspond to the living musical idiom and religious 
Sentiment of the community which is at worship, 

4, The esthetic criterion, according to which its musical 
performance is Judged to be, beautiful, artistic and a 
worthy sign of the sacred, 

Note that the various orders of the Body of Christ have 
precise functions and appropriate music through which to carry out 
their respective functions, The traditional melodies given to the 
various orders are sometimes passed on and guarded by canonical 
authority, And all together--celebrant and people, music and 
1iturgical word--relate to the eucharistic sacrifice of the Mass 
in which God is glorified and through which the people of God 


are Shaped and sanctified, 


Rationale of Priestly Sacrifice 
The sacrificial cultus of the O1d Testament has been the 


creative, formative influence upon the imagery of this tradition, 


UTbid., p; 192 
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There is frequent use of terms sguch as host, oblation, priest, 
pPresence, and sanctuary (as the get apart place reserved for the 
officiants alone), The metaphorical language and the architec- 
tural environment stress visual and tactile symbols, To come 
into God's Presence is to "see his Face,” The Christian hope is 
described as the Beatific Vision, Buildings are planned 80 that 
all can ee the elevation, 

But 8uch worship is more than an epiphany of Christ; it's 
ess8ential structure is that of thanksgiving and gelf-offering., 


In es8ence the Mass is a mighty prayer of thanks which 
moves on into the thank-offering, It is not just a God- 
marward happening, a descent of God to man, but, based 
upon that, is an activity from man's side, a reaching up 
to God, It is observance before God, led by Christ who 
acts through the celebrating priest at the moment of con- 

. Secration; it is obeisance before God indeed, which is 
fulfilled not by Christ alone, but precisely 80 that it is 
offered to God by Him in the midst of His Church and along 
with His Church, And so this movement upwards is present 
in the prayers and hymns of the Mass, not in the sense 
that a solitary individual makes this movement as repre- 
sentative of the rest, but in the sense that the whole 
congregation is assembled for the very purpose of entering 
into Christ's sacrifice, into His thanksgiving, | homage 
and devotion, and 80 of being raised up to God, 


The worshipper participates in this liturgical action through 
empathetic involvement, As Christ is both priest and victim, 


80 the people identify with the priest and vietim in the Mass, 


The movement of sacrificial action is offering, destruction, 


12Jungmann, PL, P. 350, 
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the gift of new life in communion, The good and evil of the past 


and the intentions for the future are offered to God through and 
with Christ's offering, In this act, man renounces his claim 
upon his life and accepts the transformed gift of life which comes 
from God, Only through the obedience and dying which is Calvary 
is the gift of new life in God possible, 


The object offered and imnmolated is,,.,a visible sign, in 
which a whole series of spiritual realities is bodied 
forth: first the religion of men, who into that victim 
set apart from among their possessions have poured as it 
were all the strain and substance of their adoration, their 
repentance and their petitions, In their victim men 
inmolate themselves, offer themselves to heaven, strive 

to reach God and, in every sense of the word to touch 

him, Then, in return, all divine blessings and favours 
are contained in this victim, so that to communicate with 
this obJject is to guarantee the heavenly alliance [ covenant ] 
of which it has become the pledge, 15 


Since the high Middle Ages, the climax of the sacrificial 


action has been the moment of consecration, the elevation, 


L3canon Bugene Masure, The Christian Sacrifice, trans, 

by Dom N Trethowan (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 19%), p. 13. 
e celebrant's communion, therefore, is neither an 

essential nor a properly integral part of the Holy Sacrifice, 
1,0, as if intrinsically perfective or completive of the sacri- 
fice, It is, however, extrinsically integral, in as far as the 
Vietim, placed under the species of food and drink, is ordered 
to this act of consumption, as to a complement, outside itself, 

Granting then that the communion-act is a more important 
part of the Eucharistic 14turgy than any other extra-consecrational 
element, we are forced to conclude that in the consecration only, 
can the es8ence of the Holy Sacrifice be found,” E., F, Dowd, 
A Conspectus of Modern Catholic Thought on the Es8ence of the 

stic Sacrifice (Wash,, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 
1937), P. 31. See also Jungmann, Mass of the Roman Rite, op, cit., 
PP. 417 ff for the history of the elevation, 
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The liturgical reforms of Vatican IT emphasize the moment of 


communion by the faithful, However, because of popular piety and 


ecclesiological considerations, the moment of consecration will 


probably remain a climactic moment ,*- Christ acting through the 


priest in the consecration and sacramentally present in the 


15", ..it 1s the whole Church which, in uwion with Christ 
functioning as Priest and Vietim, offers the Sacrifice of the Mass 
and is offered in it.... 

To be sure, the distinction between universal priesthood 
and hierarchical priesthood is one of essence and not merely one 
of degree, and this distinection should be faithfully observed, 

+ « «Every Mass, even though a priest should offer it in 
private, is not something private; it is an act of Christ and of 
the Church, In offerirg this sacrifice, the Church learns to offer 
herself as a sacrifice for all and applies the single, bloodless, 
redemptive power of the Sacrifice of the Cross for the salvation 
of the entire world, Hence, it follows that although the very 
nature of the action renders most appropriate the active partici- 
pation of many of the faithful in the celebration of the Mass, 
nevertheless, that Mass is not to be disparaged but is to be 
fully approved which, in conformity with the prescriptions and 
lawful traditions of the Church, a priest for a sufficient reason 
offers in private, that is, in the presence of no one except his 
Server, From Such a Mass an abundant treasure of special salutary 
graces enriches the celebrant, the faithful, the whole Church, and 
the entire world--graces which are not imparted in the game 
abundance by the mere reception of Holy Communion, 

Therefore, from a paternal and so0licitous heart we 
earnestly recommend to priests, who are our special crown and 
happiness in the Lord, that they be mindful of their power, 
received through the hands of the ordaining bishop, of offering 
Sacrifice to God and of celebrating Masses both for the living and 
for the dead in the name of the Lord, worthily and devoutly offer 
Mass each day in order that both they and the rest of the faithful 
may enjoy the benefits that flow s8o richly from the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, Thus also they will contribute most to the salvation of 
the human race,” On the Holy Eucharist: sterium Fidei, Ency- 
elical Letter of Pope Paul VI, Sept, 3, 1965, Washington: Nat'l 
Catholic Welfare Conference, paragraphs 31-33, 
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elements is the fundamental locus of objectivity for the Roman 


Church, This mode of pregence above all is the locus of the Holy. 
This "mysterium fidei”" defines and determines the Roman Church-- 
its polity, its understanding of truth, and its serviece to God and 
the world, Priestly ministers are get apart to colobrate this 
occasion of grace which has been entrusted to the church, It is 
in relation to the consecrated elements above all that the church 
becomes visible as a church in continuance with the tradition of 
the Aipostles, In the moment of adoration and thanksgiving to God 
before the table-altar, the wity in Christ of man with his brother 
becomes a natter of experience as well as a concept of faith, 


Mugioal Elements in the Liturgy 
In Gelineau's outline of the Roman liturgy and its musical 


elements, 5* note that the colobrant's parts are the oldest and 
are nost frequently preseribed by canonical authority, The priest, 
acting according to his office, repregents the Commmiocn of Saints 
across the centuries, Through this repregentative minister, Christ 
nanifoeosts His Pregence in the gacramental action, Thus, the voice 
of the priest is not his om, His voice 1s that of the church, 
The interpretive inflections and cadences are those of the tra- 


dition, The personal qualities of vocal sound are regtrained, 
embodying the corporateness of the church, past and progent, © 


PP». 17%, 175, 
73-75. 
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In contrast, the hymns of the people are not usvally prescribed 


elements in the service, The singing of the Ordinary of the Mass 
originally belonged to the people for perhaps five centuries, The 
clergy-choir pre-empted this task during the Middle Ages, The 
renewal movement is seeking to return these chants to the people, 
However, the visible identity of the church (in its uwniversal and 
transhistorical aspect) is particularly manifest in song through 
the voice of the celebrant, The chanting of the celebrant is not 
accompanied, The Canon of the Mass is prayed quietly, This con- 
Secration prayer will probably remain in Latin even when the rest 
of the service 1s in the vernacular, 

Music tends to be asscciated with the more elaborate cere- 
monial of the High Mass, Prior to Vatican II there was no singing 
at Low Mass, Now, the singing of hymns and psalms in the vernacular 
is encouraged, The salvivic mystery is manifest pre-eminently in 
the liturgical action of the priest, Music remains a part of the 


more ceremonial elements, 


IT, COMMENTS ON THE HISTORY OF THE PRIESTLY SACRIFICE 
TRADITION AND ITS wusrc?? 


An historical discussion of the Priestly Sacrifice tradi- 


, 


17pellerer, OP» Cit., is an excellent short history, E, 4. 
Weinandt, Choral Music of the Church has a fine section on Roman 
Catholic church music and includes references to available literature, 
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tion must give consideration both to the practice and to the papal 
and coneiliar decrees of a given period whether or not they had 
much influence at the time, 

Musicae Sacrae Disciplina (1955) lists the various con- 
ciliar and papal declarations on church music and then concludes: 
+» Pius IX made as it were the highest contribution to the 
reform and renewal of sacred music when he restated the 
principles and standards handed down from the elders and 


visely brought Fon together as the conditions of modern 
times demanded, 


The Oxford-Solesmes Perspective 
It is commonly accepted that the Motu Proprio on Sacred 


Music (1903) together with the musical reforms growing out of the 


Oxford Movement stand as a watershed for modern liturgical music 
history, Because this reform was 80 influential in Roman and 
Anglo-Catholic music circles, a description of its historical 


background is necessary, 


The French revolution 
contributed to the rise of a movement emphasizing papal supremacy 
called ultramontanism, ** The revolution had brought to an end 


the nobility, the throne, and similar ancient institutions, Its 


15 noted in Hume, op, cit., Þ. 162, 
190-tramontaniam--i,o, beyond the mountains from the view- 
point of northern and western Europe--that is, Italian, 
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leaders were rationalistic, Church lands were declared national 
property; monasteries were abolished; the churches were viewed as 
religious clubs, After the constitution of 1791 pledged religious 
1iberty, there was a royalist and catholic uprising and in retalia- 
tion the Jacobin Leaders beheaded hundreds of ecclesiastics, After 
1795, the state was without religion and actually strongly anti- 
Christian, Under Napoleon, a concordat with the Papacy was worked 
out, which ignored the ancient local rights of the clergy and forced 
the French clergy to look to the Pope as their s8ole defense against 
the tate," 

All across Europe, the Papacy struggled with the modern 
so0cial and political ideals, This climaxed in the struggle of 
Italian Nationalists for a national state, The Papal States 
situated across the very center of the Italian peninsula made & 
united Italy impossible, By 1870, Papal Sovereignty was reduced 
to the Vatican, the Lateran and Castel Gandolfo, Not until the 
Concordat of 1929 did the Papacy accept this loss of its temporal 
pPo88085i0Nns, 

Britain and the continent were upset by the church/state 
problem, Often the response of the established churches was to 


fight the nationalist movements and the revolutionary social 


<Oalker, 4 History of the Christian Church, revised by 
C, C, Richardson, W, Pauck, R, T, Handy (New York: Charles 


Seribner's Sons, 1959), p., 497. 
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developments which placed governmental control in the hands of the 


rising middle class, Such responses emphasized ancient traditions 
and the universal, unchangeable nature of the church, 

A great flowering of emotional Christianity followed the 
French Revolution, As the revolution and its political base were 
rationalistic, the romantic temper exalted tradition over reason 
and was nostalgic for the golden Middle Ages, Whereas Rationalism 
Sought a reasonable basis for faith, the Romantic Period sought it 
in a divine aesthetic, Eventually this idealization of tradition 
and beauty centered on the Papacy as a symbol, A mystique 
developed around the role of the Pope and all things traditional 
and Roman, The Roman Rite was imposed at least in theory even to 
the type of vestment, All bishops were now to be trained in a 
national college in Rome, The theology of Thomas Aquinas was | 
raised above all others, The Italianate pronunciation of eccles- 
1astical Latin was established,** In 136k, the Syllabus of Errors 
condemned the claim that "the Roman Pontiff can and ought to 
reconcile himself to, and agree with, progress, liberalism, and 
civilization as lately introduced, ”** The promulgation of the 
doctrine of papal infallibility by Vatican Council I, 1870, 


climaxed the ultramontanist movement which stressed the universal 


*Ieor further background 8ee Bury, History of the Papacy 
L 


in the Nineteenth Century; Latourette, Christianity 
tionary Age, 
lier, gp. Cit., Þ. 52%. 


n a Revolu- 
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nature of the church centered in Rome (in contrast to its local 


form) and the importance of tradition and authority which the Roman 
pontiff symbolized, 

In 1833, Dom Gueranger and a few companions re-established 
the monastic life of the order of St, Benedict which had been ended 
during the French Revolution, Gueranger was a significant leader 
of the ultramontanists in France, He was one of those responsible 
for introducing the Roman Rite in France, The new Benedictine 
community devoted itself particularly to liturgical studies and to 
an intensive examination of early Christian music, Their vast 
labors of comparative criticism of the ancient musical manuscripts 
Wrecovering the secrets of old notations finally culminated in the 
practical edition, the 's0-called Vatican-Solesmes edition! of 


the Liber Usualis of 190%, <7 


This historical review shows that in relation to its past 


the Motu Proprio of 1903 was part of the church's attempt to 
express its universal and unchanging identity in the face of a 
rapidly changing world, The document suggests that 

Sacred music should consequently possess, in the highest 


degree, the qualities proper to the 1iturgy, and in particu- 
lar s8anctity and goodness of form, which will spontaneously 


©24. Douglas, op. cit., pp. 218-219, See also Alfred R. 
Shands, The NT N Movement and the Local Church (London: 
SCM Press, 1959), pp. 22 ff, for a discussion of this early 
1tturgical movement. 


produce the final quality of universality, 

+» + « These qualities are to be found, in the highest degree, 

in Gregorian Chant, which is, consequently, the Chant 

proper to the Roman Church, the only chant she has inherited 
from the ancient fathers, which she has jealously guarded for 
centuries in her liturgical codices, which she directly 
proposes to the faithful as her own, which she prescribes 
exclusively for some parts of the liturgy, and which the 

most recent studies have s0 happily restored to their integrity 
and purity, 

On these grounds Gregorian Chant has always been regarded 
as the Supreme model for sacred music, $0 that it is fully 
legitimate to lay down the following rule: the more 
closely a composition for church approaches in its movement, 
inspiration and 8ayor the Gregorian form, the | more Sacred 
and liturgical it becomes; the more out of har: — it is 
with that supreme model, the less worthy it It is of the Þ emple, 2% 


Such qualities were also found in Classic Polyphony which reached 
its greatest perfection "owing to the works of Pierluigi da 
Palestrina ,"©- 

Thus, out of the musical and liturgical labors of the 19th 
century culminating in the reform of Pius X came two significant 
developments for the future: a, the establishment of the Vatican-- 
Solesmes edition of the chant; b, the establishment of the practice 
of Dom Mocquereau of Solesmes as the approved style for perform- 


ing the chant and the subsequent idealization of this Solesmes 


2ivotu Proprio of 1903 quoted in Hume, op. cit., pp. 184, 


185, > 
£5Jbid. Recent papal documents continue to arrange Church 
music according to this hierarchical arrangement: "a, Gregorian 
chant; b, sacred polyphony; c, modern sacred music; d, sacred 
music for the organ; e, hymnody; f, religious music,”" See Gelineau, 
V&L, Ps 193, 
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style as the norm for all church music, 


This 1iturgical-musical-aesthetic ideal--"to pray in beauty". 


has been summarized as follows: 


Music, , ,1sthe, most subtle of all the arts, the one that 
sinks most debply into the soul and can best translate its 
highest aspirations, There is certainly no music more 
flexible than the Gregorian melody at every level of its 
rhythmic and modal structure, as well as in its composition 
and inspiration, 

As an art it ranks high among the arts, but it is much 
more than an art, It goes far beyond music, which becomes 
merely a means to an end, It is above all a prayer, better 
8till, the prayer of the Catholic Church, which here attains 
its fullest expression, It is, therefore, something per- 
taining to the. soul and stands on a higher plane, like the 
entire liturgy, of which it forms a part and from which it 
cannot be separated, It is a form of spirituality, a way 
of reaching up to God and of leading souls to God, It is 
Supremely efficacious as a means of sanctification and of 
apostolate,®7 


There is a precise inter-relationship between the music and this 
theological point of view, The rhythm and modality are meant not 
to impair the "tranquil and harmonious flow of melody,” The 

lack of "leading-notes, chromatics, wide intervals, syncopation," 
the absense of "fixed measure, angularity, or strong beats 
matches the conviction that conflict stands "in the way of recol- 
lection and prayer,” The Solesmes style of chant singing gives 


an exquisite impressilon of sobriety and strength, Serenity, 
restraint, perfect balance together with freedom and 
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from the Oxford=-Solesmes study and then applied, gee above p, 13 
which rs to Douglas, op. cit., pp. 24-26, 

Dom Joseph Gajard, The Solesmes Method, trans, by R., 
Cecile Gabain (Collegeville, Minn, : The Liturgical Press, 1960), 
PP. 85-86, The chapter is entitled "Gregorian Art as Prayer," 


an example of the way general principles were derived 


flexibility, The chant thus wonderfully translates the 
attitude of the creature in the presence of his God, an 
attitude of reverence and adoration, of humility, confidence 
and deep tenderness, of faith, hope and charity, 


Oxford-Solesmes and the Church of England. Mearhile a 
similar musical reform was taking place in England, Tts roots 


extend back into the early 19th century, 


the early years of the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century saw Several significant breaches in the exclusive 
privileges of the establishment, ,.,.The July Revolution 

of 1830 in France stimulated' a demand for reform in parlia- 
mentary representation, which triumphed, after heated strug- 
gles, in 1332, and transferred power largely from the landed 
gentry to the middle classes, thus increasing Non-Conformist 
influence, To many conservative churchmen it seemed that 
the foundations of church and state were being removed, 

They were disposed to raise the question of the nature of 
the Church itself, Is it an essentially unalterable divine 
institution, or may it be altered, as 80 often since the 
Reformation, by government enactment? The form their answer 
took was to be determined largely by the roggntic revival 

of interest in the primitive and mediaeval, 


The Oxford Movement which grew out of this situation issued 
tracts in response to political events which "seemed menacing” to 
the divine authority and ess8ential unchangeableness of the church, 
Eventually, John Henry Newnan, made his submission to Rome, Such 
conversions to Rome ended the Oxford movement as such, However, 
an Anglo-Catholic party continued which rapidly became an impor- 


tant element within the established church concerning itself 


_ Walker, OP» Cit., Þ. 497, 


"increasingly with the 'enrichment' of the 14turgy, 20 
The musical situation certainly called for reform, 


A hundred years ago, musical worship in England and 
in Europe was at a low ebb, The cathedrals, save Durham and 
Exeter, had no sung Eucharist, Jhe daily Offices were 
slovenly and careless, The art of chanting was almost lost, 
The music of the Chapels Royal was showy and dependent on 
instrumental brilliancy, The old traditions set up at the 
Reformation had practically disappeared from the parish 
churches, On the continent things were as bad or worse, 

+» « What influences have changed all this? FrAmRFLIY 
two: the Oxford Movement and the Benedictine Revival, 


In England the appeal to musical antiquity centered on 
the restored version of the Merbecke setting of 1550, The 
influence of this new version was great, 

First, his music for the Eucharist has been studied from 
many points of view and arranged for use by many editors, 
It has found its way into our own hymnal and is sung in 
churches ranging from village chapels to metropolitan 


cathedrals, Secondly, Merbecke's Psalm chants inevitably 
turned men's minds to a study of their ancient proto- 


types , 3* 
In other words, Merbecke was used as an historic English link to 
the Gregorian chant style and tradition, Attention was also 
given to the golden age of English polyphony--Byrd, Tallis, 
Gibbons, etc, The preferred contrapuntal style was that legato, 
long=-lined idiom used by the Tudor composers in setting Latin 


texts rather than the more syllabic English idiom, 


30rbid., P. 499, 


31Douglas, op. cit., p. 214. 
IeTbid., Þ. 215. 
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Douglas makes clear that this reform was a recovery of 


the musical service of the cathedral, the university chgpel, and 
the English monastic life, That is, the reform restored the level 
of musical practice in these places and recovered that treasury of 
music which had been composed for such churchly contexts, There- 
fore, the turgical ethos presupposed by such music is not that 
of the average parish, The cathedral church and the English 
university chapel are, among other things, centers of tradition, 
The cathedral has no parishioners, The usual relationship between 


the musician--the congregation=--the world does not apply here, 


The Oxford-Solesmes Reform and the U.S.A. The Oxford- 


Solesmes perspective came to have a great influence in the United 


States, While its effect on practice was stronger in liturgical 
denominations, it eventually came to be accepted as an aesthetic, 
musical "ideal,” detached from its theological context, As such, 
it was used as &a purely musical standard according to which all 
church mus1lc was judged, 

Two important histories of American church music 


(£114rmood and Davison) were influenced by this point of view, 


I L1imood, OP. cit., after pointing out the musical 
situation resulting from: the frontier campmeetings, the austerity 
of psalm singing, and the %quartet choir” credits the Oxford 
influence with introducing boy choirs, choral or ”"sung" services, 
use of choir vestments and' processionals, (Chap. 10), 
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Underlying Ellirood 's historical evaluation is a presupposition 


that "the impersonal association between music and liturgy,.,..is the 


Is 


sina qua non of true worship,” Archibald Davison's standards were 


made explicit in Church Music: Illusion an Reality. 


++ . the function of the choir is, in my mind, to offer 
to God a sacrifice--in the Old Testament gense, if you like-- 
a Sacrifice of the noblest musical art of the church, 
presented with a consciousness of the high significance of 
the sacrificial act, If the ministry of the clergy is a 
s8piritual one, then I would say that the ministry of the 
Se, s one of beauty; and there is no wide gulf between 
them, 


This perspective is then translated into a precise musical style: 


+»« .@ rhythm that avoids strong pulses; a melody whosse 
physilognomy is neither 80 characteristic nor 80 engaging 

as to make an appeal in its own behalf; counterpoint, 

which cultivates long-breathed eloquence rather than instant 
and dramatic effect; a chromaticism which is at all times 
restricted in amount and lacking in emotionalism; dissonance, 
used only when it is technically necessary or in the 
interest of text emphasis; and modality == creates an 
atmosphere umistakably ecclesiastical, 


In addition, this general perspective came to dominate 


the theoretical treatments of church music, This viewpoint 


WiTpad., p. 7h. 


IDavison, op. cit., P. 52. 

id., Ps 37. 

For example, Luther Reed wrote in 1959: "Drs, H. A. 
Kostlin, Franz Bachmann, Paul Krutschek, and other eminent 
scholars, along with Professors Davison, Waldo Selden Pratt, and 
others in this country agree generally on this point, They tell 
us that church music to be authentic must differ in style and in 
substance from music of the-world, Its integrity and its power, 
like that of worship itself, derive chiefly from the fact that it 
is different from the accustomed idiom of our daily experience, 
Important in service music are super-worldly quality, a spiritual 


% 
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was also influential in the preparation of the authorized editions 


of liturgical books As late as 1956, Leo Sowerby, in an 


"official Statement prepared for the Joint Commission on Church 
Music of the Protestant Episcopal Church” commented: 


+ « . the worshipper must not expect that church music will 
"gound like"--that is, be of the same type or style as 
Secular music, for it should be quite evident that profane 
and worldly ithfluences should be eliminated, However, it 
is not demanding too much to expect that it shall be of 
the same standard gf excellence as that of music heard in 
the concert hall, 


Sowerby quotes with appreciation this description of plainchant, 


4 


When heard in the appropriate surroundings, these simple 
unisonal chants take on a remote, magical and disembodied 
quality--a grave ecstasy, radiant yet austere, impassloned 
yet serene--and glow as with a secret irard fire, 


He goes on to say that "this music -belongs in the church, nowhere 


else, and is $still the most perfect model of what church music 


concentration, and an evident purpose not to display itself but 
to aid devotion, Such music builds its thematic and harmonic 
structure upon lines traditionally asso0ciated with the faith and 
life of the church, This categorization is definite and clear 
enough to have developed a generally recognized church style," 
oP» cit, Þ. 180, 

Bpor example, "In 1927, acting under authorization of the 
General Convention of the Episcopal Church, the Joint Commission 
on Church Music published The Choral Service, followed in 1936 by 
The American Psalter and the Plainsong Psalter, thus providing 
Anglican and plainsong settings for both choir and congregational 
participation in "sung' services, By this action the Episcopal 
Church was given not only an authentic but an authorized 8etting of 
the choral services comparable to the Vatican-Solesmes edition of 
the Roman Graduale,” (Ellimood, op, cit., p. 82.) 

deals in Church Music, by Leo Sowerby (Greemich, Conn, : 
The Seabury Press, 1958), Ps. 6 


Should be, for it was created for the church and is a most 


4 
effective musical aid in setting forth the Uturgy."* This 


document contains an apologia for modern music, and therefore 
diss80cilates itself from the Motu Proprio at that point, ** 
Nevertheless, the basic form of liturgical imagination is that set 
forth by the Oxford-Solesmes movement, This permits Sowerby to 
describe the role of the choir as follows: 


The ancient fathers of the Church, in their great wisdom, 
found that the singing of the people was too imperfect a 
thing to offer to God, and so they determined that a 
Specially selected group of musicians should be trained 

to do as perfectly as might be what the mass of the people 
could only do indifferently or badly, feeling rightly that 
only the finest and purest that could be offered was worthy 
to be given to the service of the Almighty, Let it be 
insisted that the choir is also a group of worshippers, and 
more than this, that they are ministers; in the early days 
of the Church the risters were actually drawn from 

the priestly caste, 


IT is not an overstatemant to say that except for the writings of 
Erik Routley, most books commonly available in the. U.S, dealing 


with liturgical music reflect the Oxford-Solesmes influence, 


A Critique of the Oxford-Solesmes Perspective 


Stylistic considerations, The Oxford-Solesmes perspective 


is highly complex, It cannot be evaluated apart from the total 


Quotation by Cecil Gray and following comment by 
Sowerby, Hi. » PP» 6f, 


Thi 
TP . 


church context in which it is used, 

For instance, it is one thing to say that Gregorian Chant 
is a vital part of the church tradition which should be retained 
as a historical witness and an audible sign of the communion of 
the saints, It is quite another to say that the scale system of 
plain chant (modality) is inherently holy, 

Similarly, it is one thing to say that Wbecause the choir 
fulfills a liturgical office” the choir should consist of men and 
boys, 7? It is quite another to say that the Nsound" of a Boy 
Choir is "uniquely transcendent”" (in a theological sense) in 
itsolf, 

The impersonal quality of plainchant melody is partially 
a consequence of the marmer of its creation, preservation, and _ 
use across the centuries, That is, chant is a supreme example 
of music formed and shaped by a community and a tradition, The use 
of 8uch an impersonal style is appropriate and meaningful within 
the priestly-sacrifice context, But in itself, the impersonal, 
unemotional idiom has no claim upon the Holy, 

Moreover, it is important to recognize that Gregorian 


\ 
chant is closely related to the Latin language, But it is ques- 


Motu Proprio quoted by Hume, op. cit., P. 189, MSD 
tolerates the use of women and girls but the choir is not then 
permitted in the chancel, Hume, p, 178, 

ume, OP. cit., Ps 140, 
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tionable whether a musical style which develops out of the Latin 
inflection has a right to be used as a standard by which to judge 


musical styles of other languages, 


Certain characteristics of the Solesmes practice are 
rooted in their understanding of Latin, 


We must never lose sight of the fact that Plainsong is 
vocal Latin music, for this is the key to the under- 
standing of its rhythmic and melodic structure, It 

has been grafted on, and has sprung out of, the natural 
rhythm and melody of the Latin words, phraggs, Sections, 
and periods for which it has been written, - / 


A rising (arsis) and falling (thesis) pattern is posited 
every Latin word, This movement and repose then becomes 
key to the treatment of every phrasse, 


The top note is usually the true centerpoint, the 
keystone of the edifice toward which everything tends, 
It should therefore be approached with strength, It 
is only at the moment of emission that the voice, instead 
of attacking it loudly, harshly, materially, alights 
on it with gentleness and with some restraint, while 
allowing it to retain its full mellowness, 

+» .Accentuation, whether verbal or melodic, in our 
opinion, consists far more in the preparation of the 
accent than in the actual emission of the accented 
syllable or note, The accented syllable attracts to 
itself in a crescendo all that precedes it; then, 
having played its part, it is assimilated into what 
follows, and, like the swmit of a romanesque vault, 


| +5he Liber Usualis, edited by the Benedictines of 
Solesmes (New York: Desclee Company, 1963), Þ., XXX, 


it blends the two slopes into a harmonious whole, © 
2, The Latin accent not only influences the melodic shape, 


it also determines the cadence, Latin differs from other 


Western languages in that its accent always falls either on 


the penult or antepenult, never on the final or ultimate 
8yllable, This fact, coupled with the predominance of poly- 
Syllabic words in Latin causes difficulty for the trans lator, 
Again and again the musical cadence derived from the Latin 
is a feminine cadence where the English textual cadence 
would sometimes be masculine, *7 
J, In addition, part of the legato style derives from the 
Latin, © This legato is seen as having a spiritual quality, 
Legato is one of the characteristics of Gregorian art, 
which is, above all, prayer and, as such, abhors anything 
which disturbs recollection and peace, There should 
therefore be no staccato, or hacked-out passages, no 


frequent breaks, especia at the mall bars, but 
always a flowing "line, 


40;ajard, op, cit., Dp. 6%. It is interesting that the 
arsis-thesis phrase structure is similar to the rising, climax, and 
falling | —_— of the sacrifice of the Mass itself. 
For example, note the forced endings in the translations 


of the five Sequence hymns in the Protestant Episcopal Hymnal, 1940, 
Jones, Smith and Walls, Pronomeing Guide to French, 

German, Italian, S sh (Nel York: Carl Fischer, Inc,, 1955). 

WThe singing q ty of the Italian language is due in great part 

to the amooth flow of rhythmically mingled unstressed syllables 

and longer stressed syllables,” p. 117 In contrast, WGerman 


enunciation, . .has a distinet staccato quality.” pÞp. 65. 
Gajard, OP. Ccit.s, Ps 62 
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Let us repeat, It is necessary to respect the close relationship 
between plain chant and the Latin language, The problem arises in 


translation, To what degree should the Latin stylistic influences 


be normative for other musico-language combinations?-0 


The problem of translation is infiritely greater for the 
priestly church than for the tradition of Wort/Antwort, This is 
particularly true for the music given the celebrant, The Priestly 
Sacrifice motif geeks to use the traditional melodies unchanged, 
It is relatively easy to fit vernacular words to the archaic 
melodies, But in so doing the normal word-melody relationship 
is altered and the result is something mystical and different, The 
sound of the priest's voice takes on a special aura, a $Sense of 
religious mystique, 

Another danger of the Oxford-Solesmes perspective is that 
it tends to absolutize a certain musical style for its own sake, 


The Solesmes approach at its best is a theological-musical- 


20por example, the directions given the celebrant in the 
Prot, Episcopal Church of the U.S, for singing of the Preces in 
Morning and Evening Prayer: Y"These should be sung with great 
dignity, and with due regard to the normal retard and softening 
of the closing phrases,” page x; The Choral Service (New York: 
H, W, Gray co,, 1927), Similarly, the rule for performing psalms: 
The final note of each inflection is normally light, not heavy, 
When an accented syllable is sung to it, do not exaggerate the 
accent, and immediately afterward, diminish the tone, Sing 
every cadence with a s1light diminuendo,) The American Psalter, 
—_ by the Joint Commission on Church Music, H, W., Gray, 
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aesthetic wity whose sacral character is Secured by its relationship 


to the objectivity of the Eucharist and by its sanctifying func- 


tion as sung prayer, When the style is detached from this objec- 


tive locus in the liturgy, there is danger of idolatry, 


The Romantic Bre and the sacred-secular antinomy, The 
Romantic Era encouraged churchmen in this absolutizing of a 
Separate religious style uwnsullied by the world, Men posited an 
"age of religion” in the past, Musicians and churchmen alike 
80ught through the "old music" to recover this spirit, In 1931, 
Sir Richard Terry in a chapter titled "The Es8ential Fitness of 
the 01d Music" quoted the following with approval: 


When Byrd and Palestrina and Josquin wrote all men were 
religious, 

It is worth while glancing for a moment at the music 
which, though not Catholic in spirit, has been written 
for the Roman Church since Byrd and Palestrina, Peace had 
departed from the heart of man, leaving in its place appre- 
hensions and fears and the hundred other terrors of the 
religious revivalist, The Protestant composers ought 
to find expression for their personal religious emotions, 
their hopes and fears, and instead of the old forms in which 
80 to speak, general moods, the moods of multitudes, alone 
could be expressed, they had recourse to the secular forms 
which had grown out of the dance and secular song, 

»« .The older music rolls along without a suggestion of 
display, lovely melody winding round lovely melody, and all 
combining to form a broad, sweeping, harmonious mass of tone 
that carries the spirit resistlessly with it. This is the 
true devotional music, 

To the non-religious, just as eighteenth-century music 
cries with a note of keen regret, so this early Church 
music suggests spring landscapes, peaceful villages, a 
full, healthful, harmonious life, It is steeped in 


religious feeling, yet it is. full of health, 2+ 
In retrospect, it is clear that this period thought of God in 
terms of the "religious" areas of life--the peaceful, serene 


moments without conflict or rapid change, 
Church Music and the Liturgical Renewal Movement 


Critical evaluation of the Oxford-Solesmes perspective 
has been "in the air” for some time, But, in the United States, 
the criticisms have tended to be hesitant and partial, Oxford- 
Solesmes had given a definite call for "raising the standards" of 
church music, Its directions were clear cut and seemed to have 
theological and historical justification, Few musicians cared 
to speak out against such a position, But now a basic re-evalug- 


tion is in full Swing, 


Musical reconsiderations, It has become increasingly 
evident that the Oxford-Solesmes perspective did not contain 


a germinal power to produce new composition, © The guide lines 


He is quoting an unnamed protes- 
tant newspaper critic from the Morning Post in 1905, 

The contemporary theological 8hift to secularity can 
partially be understood as a necessary reaction to such a view of 
life and history, Did the age "when all men were religious" ever 
exist7 And does this kind of "religiousness®" have anything to 
do with a vital faith in God? These are the questions being asked 
today. 


2288 Sowerby, OP. Cit., PP. 11f. See also, Robert Baker 
column in The Union Seminary Tower, Winter, 1966, p. +4. 
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given by this position tended to look backward and were less able 


to come to grips with the modern compositional techniques, 
In addition, it seems that many elements of the Oxford- 
Solesmes style are late Romantic aesthetic ideas imposed upon 
the chant rather than conelusions derived from the chant notation, 
1, For instance, the Soleames solution to the question 
of Gregorian rhythm does not do justice to the constant, dynamic, 
changing character of the chants produced in different times and 
places and frequently modified by subsequent generations ,9- 


2, The melismas may have an oriental character instead of 


the placid symmetry posited by Mooquerean,”* 


Mc 


22 pel, Harvard Dictionary of Music, p., 309, "As regards 
the historical truthfulness of the Solesmes interpretation, it has 
been said that it "probably stands in the same relation to its 
medieval counterpart as a Romanesque church of 1630 to its 11th 
century model” (BemMR, 15). Finally, since the history of Gre- 
gorian chant embraces at least s8ix centuries (600-1300) and numerous 
localities, there can be no single "correct answer,” It would be 
foolish to assume that the chant was performed in the same manner 
at the time of St, Gregory, as it was in the 9th or 12th century, 
Even the current designation of the 9th and 10th centuries as the 
'301den Age! of Gregorian chant is rather arbitrary, not to mention 


the puny of local differences within this era (Metz, S, Gall, 
etc, 


5 Janes Boeringer, "The Music of the Jewish Iiturgy," 
A.G.0. Quarterly (July 1961), Þ., $8 comments: "Another important 
point sho be made concerning the relationship between Jewish 
cantillation and Gregorian chant, The melismas of the former are 
extensive but move very quickly, with a special vocal technique 
encountered in a great many 80-called primitive or oriental cul- 
tures (the effect cannot be described; it must be heard), The 

_ melismas of the latter, however, in Solesmes interpretations, are 
supremely slow, measured, and placid, It $geems to this reviewer that 
its perfection and gentleness of vocal quality, its utterly 
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3, The attempt to link Palestrina's and the Gregorian 


melodic techniques has proved untenable, The melodic types are 


$ubstantially different,” 


bk, The unaccompanied "Palestrina” style seems to have 
been es8entially a product of later musical periods which were 
attempting to preserve the so-called stile antico, 

5, Plain chant in its present manuscript form is far 
removed from Gregory and even Rome, Plainchant seems to have been 
especially affected by the Gallican influence and is in large 
measure the product of the clergy-choirs of the Middle Ages in 
France, 9 

6, - Any 8tatement about the performance style of plain 
chant or early polyphony must be tentative because there is no 
way of knowing how much the notation itself was meant to convey, 


The manner and amount of ornamentation are not clear, Questions 


coneerning vocal style, tempo, and rhythm are beyond our ability 


emasculated sweetness and lightness, comprise a modern and Western 
misinterpretation of an ancient oriental melismatic vocal style, 
Research in comparative musicology and ethnomusicology, rather 
than research in comparatively late Western Roman Catholic sources, 
will bring us closer to the real performance-practice -? Gregorian 
chant,” See also Apel, Gregorian Chant, op, cit., Þ. 126, 
55kpel, Ibid., Þ. 25h, = 

e Apel, Ibid, Chapter five and oonclusion, Also 

Gelineau, V&I, pp, 193ff, 
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to discover with precieion,”/ 

This does not mean that the work of Solesmes is necessarily 
invalid, Present musicological study of chant includes their vast 
labor, Moreover, the Roman Church has always had a need for pro- 
viding a common way of performing chant, © The Solesmes method, 
with some variation, may well turn out to be the best method avail- 
able for certain purposes, What it does mean is that the Solesmes 
style as such has limited historical Jjustification, There is no 
historical basis for using that style as an absolute standard by 
which to judge other musie,”” 


Iprofessor Richiard French has emphasized this fundamental 
* 188ue which makes all theories of Gregorian performance style 
problematical, 
ellerer (op. cit., PP. 58f.) points out that the 

thrust toward a universal performance practice comes from the needs 
of religious orders "because their general chapters brought 
together monks from many countries,” Also because chant is the 
sung liturgy, the desire for a common liturgy inherently calls for 
a common method of performance to the extent that this is possible, 

29kpel comments: YWHocquereau's system has not only been 
universally adopted in the churches 'but has also found ardent 
admirers elsewhere, Perhaps its main merit lies in the field of 
musical education, where it has effectively counteracted the 
mechanizing influence of time-beating, In fact, Mocquereau himself 
8eems to have considered it as such, rather than claiming histori- 
cal correctness for it, Certainly, there is no historical founda- 
tion whatever for the central part of his theory, the binary and 
ternary groups with the ietus, He devoted painstaking research to 
the 'rliythnic manuscripts, ' from which he adopted the various 
signs for prolongation, , ,disregarding, however, the signs for 
acceleration, , ,or those that indicate various degrees of intensity. 
+ « . Thus, his work represents a mixture of historical exactitude 
and ingenious fancy, Considered aesthetically, its aim is to 
avoid marifest effects by introducing various layers of emphasis 
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Pastoral reconsiderations, Pastoral concerns have been 
even more influential in bringing about recent changes in 1itur- 
gical church music, The history of congregational singing as it 
relates to pastoral liturgy is sunmnarized by Jungmann (writing in 
1954), 


For all too long, even amongst the clergy, there has been 
a wide-spread tendency to think of the Church only in terms 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy: Pope, Bishops and priests, 
and to some extent it has been forgotten that the faithful 
do not merely come to Church, are not merely looked after 
by the Church, but are themselves the Church, The Church, 
ecclesia, from the very beginning has been the assembly of 
the faithful, the community of those who belong to Christ, 
who have been baptized into His death and Resurrection and 
have a Share in His life, It is true that within this 
community certain organs have to emerge and must be given 
authority to exercise their various functions for the 

good of hg whole community, but the whole organism must 
be alive, 


Jungmann later remarks that that it is in the Motu Proprio (1903) 
in which 
the active participation of the faithful in the mysteries 
and in the prayer of the Church is mentioned for the 
first time, Pius X was thinking primarily of people 
singing during worship, © | 
After reviewing the history of vernacular hymn singing, Jungmann 


calls for "greater extension of the possibilities of congrega- 


tional singing in the various languages, and that for the sake 


that balance each other, such as textual accent, the Letus, and 
the episema, In an ideal case (which is often realized) these 
three kinds of "stress! would appear each at a different place." 


Sregorian Chant, pp, 128 f, 
Jungmann, PL, Þ. Ju, 


81Tbia. 
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of vitalizing the concept of the Church, "©? His reason for the 


use of the vernacular is to encourage understanding of the meaning 
of the liturgy which %has not been of a very high order since the 
Middle Ages,” The people seem to have "lost their voice” with 


the rise of art music, 


The Ordinary was the people's portion originally: but this 
did not remain 80, In festal celebration when richer 
melody was desired, and then later in general, this became 
the preserve of the clergy who now formed the choir, 

Clergy and chorus meant the same thing, and even the sanc- 
tuary took from this the name of "choir® which it keeps 

to this day, The liturgical wecitative, the song of the 
Church, became the chorale, Within this choir with its 
chorales there was always the schola cantorum as a special 
group who took over the more elaborate melodies of the 


antiphonary gz the Gradual, The people began to lose 
their voice, 


Polyphony so0on entered this picture with all its ®wonderful 


richness®" and "filled the vacuum created by the silence of the 
people," 


Two forces, one positive and the other negative, both 
worked toward the same end: the positive power of the 
mightily progressing development of Church music and 

the negative tendencies which led to the silence of the 
people, Awareness of the Church vanished, as did under- 
standing of the Mass in its gpmplete Sense as Eucharistia 
and sacrifice of the Church, 


In later times, the organ also came to fill a similar gap by 


providing a continuous musical accompaniment to the Low Mass, 


" " Fu lk. - FRO 
Jungmann, PL, Þ. 352. 
bid. 
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Many of the ideas expressed by Father Jungmann influenced 


the liturgical reforms of Vatican Council IT, 5So his conception 
of the relationship of congregational participation and art music 
deserves close attention, 


Congregational singing will once again take\its place 
in the liturgy, but it will no longer reign alon 
arises from our conception of the liturgy, Congregational 
singing must be admitted because the liturgy is 
worship; but the potentialities of Church cal art 
must also0 be admitted because the liturgy is God's Service, 
The question now is: how to achieve the right balance, 

I would like to suggest a few lines of thought, confining 
myself to the heart of the liturgy, the celebration of the 
Mass, 

On great feast-days congregational singing will not 
be absent, but Church music will predominate, On these 
festal occasions the great Settings of the Ordinary of the 
Mass which have been written during recent centuries will 
always come intg their own, The same sort of thing will 
take place apart from great festivals in representative 
churches in large cities--in cathedrals and the like, 

On ordinary Sundays in the average parish, congrega- 
tional singing according to the prescribed rules, must 
always have preference, 

» « .Congregational singing in Church has re-awakened, 
Even Church musilc will not shrink coigroe wang | the 
people's singing as her true, if plainer sister, 


Father Joseph Gelineau, in his Splendid pioneering study, 
has Suggested the musical changes implicit in this pastoral 
approach to liturgy and music, He insists that the standards of 
the people's song must be different from that of the choir, 

Chants from the nave comprise chiefly those items 


which the people are intended to sing and to make into 
their own prayer, It should be obvious that the musical 


65 Jangnann, Ibid. , PP». 356 ff, 
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idiom for this s8singing ought to be compatible with the 
common background of living musical culture of the commun- 
ity, The melody and rhythm, the relation of words to 
music, Should be familiar enough to ensure that nobody 
feels himself excluded from the singing or distracted 
from the sacred action by being made to feel that he is 
an outsider, For every baptized person, to sing at his 
worship is an Iu - right of which no celebration 
should deprive him, 


There is a place for a choir also but the role and the standards 
by which to judge their performance are different from those of 
the people's song, 


+» - .- the singing of the choir, for which the people are an 
audience, ought to contribute to the sung prayer all the 
qualities of style proper to a fine performance: precision, 
balance, and feeling, Here there is every justification 
for demanding excellence; it is, after all, for artistic 
reasons, not for ceremonial reason, that certain items are 
reserved to the choir, Even $0, the singing of a church 
choir should not be Judged by the criteria that would be 
used to asse88 &a concert performance, For at a concert &a 
technical perfection of the highest professional standard 
is expected from every performer, and the audience has a 
legitimate interest in the personal. interpretation of this 
artist or that conductor, but in worship the members of 
the choir are representatives of the Pegpie, and they 
Should not cease to be "of the people,” 


He observes that WVbeauty and sacredness of style arise respec- 
tively from esthetic judgment and religious sentiment,” He 
insists that there is nothing absolute about either of these," 


They are' essentially "relative to culture, which is itself vari- 


663e1ine8u, V&L, Þ. 131, The liturgical, musicological, 
and linguistic 8studies which inform this work place it in a 
class-by itself, It deserves most careful study by all church 


icilang, 
i ""6xp34., P. 136 f., 
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able and unstable,n® 


It is too early to know whether the Gelineau Psalm settings 
Will become a regular form of psalmody, But they do represent 
a 8erious attempt to recover the singing of the psalms by the 
people in a form that is close to the Biblical forms, In the 
process of establishing this method of singing, Gelineau has 
argued for the importance and rightness of rhythm in worship as 
opposed to the non-physical approach of the Oxford-Solesmes style, 
The psalm settings also represent a partial recovery of the 
function of singing as an interpretation of the meaning of the 
text, His system of sprung rhythm is based on a careful study 
of Hebrew poetry, Gelineau psalmody is an attempt to adapt this 


word-music form to various vernacular languages, '® 


Summary 


As a result of the scholarly labors of the last century, 
a new reading of liturgical musical history is emerging, Along- 
s1de the relatively unchanging tradition given to the celebrant, 


there is a: growing acceptance of the changing nature of the 


"I Ps8almody in the Vernacular, trans, by Louis 


Cyr, $.J. (Toledo: Gregorian Institute of America, 1965), ÞÞ. 
29, 30, 


70rbad. This short book sunnarizes the principles under- 


lying the composition and method of performance of the Gelineau 
psalm settings. 


church's musical service to God in worship and in the world, 
Thus, the criteria for judging a musico-liturgical setting vary 
depending upon 8everal factors: who is to sing the music 
(people, choir, or celebrant)? What is the local church's 
situation in the world, particularly the world of music? (That 
is, what is the educational, social, and cultural setting in 
which the church exists? What is the musical environment?) 

At the same time it must be recognized that throughout 
Roman Catholic Church Music history there have been efforts to 
get apart a particular style of music as most appropriate for the 
church's worship (Pope John 22 in the 14th century, The Council 
of Trent, Pope Benedict in the 18th century, Pius X in 190%, 
| Pius XIT in 1955). The more pluralistic and relative approach to 
style growing out of the pastoral renewal movement does not end 
the attempt to provide a universal song peculiar to the church 
alone, In a sense, the two approaches to style complement one 
another, What the liturgical renewal movement does do is to 
relativize the absolute claims made for the "sacred style" in its 
insistence upon the pastoral criterion, Musicology weakened the 
 musico-historical basis for s8uch absolutizing, The "Sacred 
Style” would thus seem to be a description of the priestly s8acri- 
ficial choir at worship before the altar, It is a "sanctuary 


aesthetic,” derived from a priestly conception of the role of the 


choir and celebrant, As such it is a witness to the uwniversal, 
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" trans-historical, realized eschatological nature of the church-- 


Unus Cultus, Unus Cantus, '* 


ITI, ANALYSIS OF THE PRIESTLY SACRIFICE MOTIF 


The following s8ection will analyze that understanding of 
church music and the ministry as 8et forth in recent publica- 


tions of the Priestly Sacrifice tradition, '* 


A. INITIAL DIRECTION 


Theotropic Structure 
In general, the Priestly Sacrifice motif is structured 


teleologically in relation to the Presence of the Transcendent 
God, The prime function of the church is to offer to God the 

acceptable sacrifice, The fundamental ministerial role is that 
of the priest who offers the corporate sacrifice of the church 
in union with Christ's self offering to the Father, The table- 


altar is the primary locus-of-orientation, 


71ge8e The Liber Usualis, edited by the Benedictines of 
Solesmes {New York: Desclee Company, 1963), Þ, xxxvi. 

7=Special attention will be given to The Constitution on 
the Sacred Liturgy, op, cit.; On the Holy Eucharist: Mysterium 
Fidel, oP. cit.; Pastoral Liturgy, Part III, by J, A. Jungnann, 
OP» Cit.; Voices and Instruments in Christian Worship, Gelineau, 
OP. cit.; The FEST Sf the Temple, by Yves Congar, trans, by 
R, F, Trevett (Westminster, Maryland: The Newnan Press, 1962) 
and The History of Catholic Church Music, Fellerer, op. cit. 
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The Priestly Sacrifice motif is theotropic, '/ While it 
presupposes the prior act of God's aelf-revelation, the sacrificial 


prayer is an action which rises from man to Goa, '? 


The 1iturgy 
is Seen as "the greatest of all vehicles” for "the ascent to God,n'? 
Moreover, 

The position of the choir within the assembly depends on 
the role which it is to fulfill,,.. The liturgy demands 
that the choir should be in front of the assembly, at the 
point where sanctuary and nave meet, This position 
expresses its true hag age; Bray, . is to channel the 
prayer of all towards the altar, 
The role of the priest as hierarchical representative is 
Shown by the traditional melodies which belong to the celebrant 
alone, '/ According to this perspective, worship is the action 
in which the individual or community geeks to "sacrum facere, 
to do this holy thing, to make it holy for God ,n7* The Christ 
as Victim metaphor of the atonement underlies the Priestly 
Sacrificial approach to worship, the institutional structure of 
the Church, and the self-image of the priest, Seminarigs for 
Wpriestly formation” are oriented to the formation of true 


Shepherds of souls after the model of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 


ET above, Pages 103-105, 
t 1s not Just a God-marward happening, a descent of 
God to man, but, based upon that, is an activity from man's 
side, a Fonching up towards God,” Jungmann, PL, Ps 350, 
* $ Ps 


d.s Ps 


d 380, 
/colineau, WAL, P. 59, 
77 7h, 
7Tbid., p. 35 
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teacher, priest, and Shepherd, ”'? 


The Wort /Antwort motif, described in the preceding chapter, 
emphasizes the continuing prophetic posture of the church, It 
tends to ee the sacrificial system of the Old Testament as Proe- 
liminary in character, fulfilled in the once-for-all event of 
Christ's atoning sacrifice on Calvary, The Priestly Sacrifice is 
almost an exact opposite of this point-of-view, Here, the pro- 
phetic role is geen as having a somewhat preliminary character, 
Since the Incarnation and Resurrection, it is the priestly func- 
tion of the church which has come into its own, finally able to 
carry out its long-planned function, Such a point-of-view under- 
1ies Gelineau's paraphrase of the Salvation History in musical 
terms, 


Every form of public worship, precisely because it is the 
expression of a community with a common faith, has made 
use of community singing, But 8uch singing came to have an 
added meaning in the Judeo-Christian revelation, For 
salvation, in very truth, was sent by God, not to each 
man in is8olation, but to a people, to Israel, to the pos- 
terity of Abraham, community of the Covenant, a chosen 
race, & royal priesthood, 

» « .F urthermore, the knowledge of the true God given 
first to Israel was not for her alone; it was the mission 
of this priestly nation to make God's name known to all 
pagan nations 80 that these too might enter into the song 
of praise,... «+ .Nevertheless, it was only in a prophetic 
way that Israel could proclaim the great unison of all 
redeemed peoples, Ever since sin had introduced dissonance 
and satanic din into this world, ever since Babel had 


198xcerpts from Decree on Priestly Training, N.Y. Times, 
Oct. 29; 1965, Þ. 24, 


symbolized, by the confusion of tongues, the essential 
discord between man and God and between man and man, no 
one had been able to intone in this world that pure and 
true note capable of initiating the universal concert as 
a spark can initiate a fire, 
So God chose out one faultless voice, the fiat of 
the Virgin Mary, Filling her with the divine Breath, He 
entrusted to her the divine Word so that from this unique 
and pure note there might begin the Song of the Father, 
And humanity could hear, coming from on high, its epithalamnium: 
the voice of the Bridegroom who was righteous with the 
righteousness of God, This voice called men together, 
conso0led them and exhorted them, But men, deafened by 
the cacophony of their sins, did not recognize this music; 
and in their discord, they did not come to dance in chorus 
when the flute of the nuptials sounded in the market place, 
They preferred to how]: "To death with Him! Let Him be 
erucified!” Then, with &« great cry, the Word of God 
expired, But in His very death He had resolved the discord, 
This voice is raised anew on Easter morning, It 
intones an unknown Alleluia, Sweet and penetrating, It 
calls together once more those who had believed in it, 
and the first Christian chorus was formed, The voice 
returns with power on the day of Pentecost, carried upon 
a mighty wind, It pierced the walls of the Cenacle, 
filled the mouth of Peter in the market place, rejoiced 
in the diversity of tongues and invaded many hearts, 
Three thousand voices were lifted to reply to the Allelua 
of the risen Christ, But there was among them only one 
heart and one mind, one faith, one baptism, and one 
single praise in the Church, The Bride had at last 
learned the wedding music and Joined her song with that 
of the Bridegroomm in the single voice of the one Body, 
+»- .For the choruses of the Church are not just the sum- 
total of the voices of the baptized, nor mere human music, 
but the praigeg which ascend to the Father from the Son 
in the Spirit, 0 


£ _ 


$0; 1ineau, V&I, PP. 23-25, Congar, oÞ- cit., devotes 
Ss 


Appendix III to a careful discussion of this is8ue, He insists 

that the Protestant church does not take the Incarnation seriously 

enough as it relates to the nature of the church and the 

Sacraments, He approves of Petau's differentiation between 

the O.T. people of God-and the N.T. Church as the Body of Christ, 
WPetau gums up, .. the distinetion between the mere 


This statement describes the essentially preliminary 
character of the prophetic function and expresses the realized 
eschatology implicit in priestly s8acrificial song, 

This preparatory character of the prophetic function is 
visible in the use of preaching in the Priestly Sacrifice tradi- 


tion, Preaching tends to be "missionary and pedagogical rather 
ou 


Moreover, preaching generally has been 


than devotional,” 
placed "outside of the context of the mass and to a great extent 
as8igned to specialists, missionaries, and Lenten preachers from 


the orders who had specifically cultivated the art of spiritual 


presence of the Holy Spirit through his action under the 01d 
Dispensation, and his presence in his very substance from Easter 
orwmards, The temple in the Mosaic order was God's dwelling- 
place, firstly because there God acted, communicated his orders, 
his judgment and his grace; and. secondly, he received there the 
homage of a worship that was imperfect, but whose outward 

signs he himself had instituted in preparation for the true 
worship to come, But neither the Temple of Jerusalem nor 
Isracl, although truly God's people, were the spiritual dwel- 
ling of the living God, The Church, on the other hand, is 
truly this dwelling for three reasons: 

I, God receives in it the homage of a spiritual worship 
in which man himself, no other and no less, is truly united to 
God, no other and no less, by the Spirit who makes the image 
conform to its model, 

2, The divine Persons are given to us there and there 
they dwell, and their presence is the substantial and ob jec- 
tive presence proper to grace, 

3, The Church, the Body of Christ, is in a mysterious 
way formed by the Eucharist which she celebrates and in which 
she preserves, Sacramentally re-presented, the reality of Jesus 
Christ and his Pasch, the true Temple of the messianic era, . 

Israel was indeed God's People, but not the Body of 
Christ, The Holy Spirit exercised various activities within it, 
but he dwells only in the Body of Christ whose soul he is," 

(pp. 289, 290), 
lBrilioth, BHP, p. 150, 


oratory, "v2 Vatican IT has re-emphasized the importance of 


preaching and its place in the mass, But preaching is 8still 
drawn into the teleological perspective of the Sacrament, 


The sacred liturgy does not exhaust the entire activity 
of the Church, Before men can come to the liturgy they 
must be called to faith and to conversion.... 

Therefore the Church announces the good tidings of 
salvation to those who do not believe, so that all men 
may know the true God and Jesus Christ whom he has sent, 
and may be converted from their ways, doing penance, To 
believers also the Church must ever preach faith and 
penance; she must prepare them for the sacraments, teach 
them to observe all that Christ has commanded, and invite 
them to all the works of charity, piety and the apostolate, 
For all these works make it clear that Christ's faithful, 
though not of this world, are to be the light of the 
world and to glorify the Father before men, 

Nevertheless the liturgy is the sumit toward which 
the activity of the Church is directed; at the game time 
it is the fount from which all her power flows, For the 
aim and object of apostolic works is that all who are 
made sons of God by faith and baptism should come together 
to praise God in the midst of his Church, to take part in 
the sacrifice and to eat the Lord's supper, 

The 1iturgy in its turn moves the faithful, filled 
with "the paschal sacraments,” to be one in holiness;" 
it prays that "they may hold fast in their lives to what they 
have grasped by their faith”; the renewal in the eucharist 
of the covenant between God and man draws the faithful 
into the compelling love of Christ and sets them on fire, 
From the liturgy, therefore, and especially from the eucharist 
as from a fount, grace is poured forth upon us; and the 
sanctification of men in Christ and the glorification of 
God, to which all other activities of the Church are 
directed as toward their 8» is achieved in the most 
efficacious possible way, 


2 bid 


B3CSL, pp. 135 f.- See also, On the Holy Eucharist, 
OP. Cit., PP. 10 ff, 
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Musio as Prayer 

The purpose of church music 1s that "its lovely melodies 
and splendor beautify and embellish the voice of the priest who 
offers Mass and of the Christian people who praise the Sovereign 
Goa After including the "recitation of the divine Office" 
in this highest function of sacred music, Pope Pius XII goes on 
to extol non-1iturgical music such as hymns which can be "frequently 
repeated and completely understood and thus serve as a sort of 
catechism,..” But, it is the liturgy which is the Wmost impor- 
tant form of pastoral care #99 The liturgy fulfills that function 
through being a "guide of the faithful to Christian nrayer, #00 
Thus, the prime role of church music is to enhance the prayer of 
the church through beautiful sound, to help the church "to pray 


in. beauty, wo7 


SSD in Hume, op, Cit., PP. 165-166, 

55Jungmann, PL, Þ» 0, 

SOTbid.. PP. 377-380, 

8 Gelineau (V&I, P. 162) lists three great classes of 
sung rites: 1, readings, 2, prayer, 3, hymnody, However, he 
usually speaks of singing and of psalmody as prayer, He recognizes 
the problem that %hymnody concerns those items in the Mass which, 
from the musical point of view, are the most important, even 
though from the ritual point of view they are the least essen- 
tial,” (p., 168) Even more significant: "Tf the palms hold a 
privileged rank in all liturgical texts, it is because they are 
God's Word, If we wish to be more accurate in more rightly under- 
standing the expression "God's Word, ' we may say that the psalns 
are Christ's prayer, Therein 14es the solution to the problems 
arising from the psalms: they are Christ's prayer, and also the 
prayer of Christ in His totality, Head and members of His 

Mystical Body, that is, in His Church,” Gelineau, Psalmody in 
the Vernacular, _ oÞ., cit., Þ. 88. 


Teleological Goal 
The theotropic perspective is shown in the use of the 


structure of sacramental theology--from nature to grace, H, 
Richard Niebubr titles this motif Christ Above Culture in which 
Christ is the "fulfillment of cultural aspirations and the restorer 
of the institutions of true society,” 


» « . there is in [Christ] something that neither arises out 
of eulture nor contributes directly to it, He is discon- 
tinuous as well as continuous with social life and its 
eulture, The latter, indeed, leads men to Christ, yet only 
in 80 preliminary a fashion that a great leap is necessary 
if men are to reach him or, better, true culture is not 
possible wmnless beyond all human achievement, all human 
Search for values, all human society, Christ enters into 
life from above with gifts which human aspiration has 

not envisioned and which human effort cannot attain unless 
he Jour" v men to as supernatural society and a new value- 
center, 


This teleological thrust structures the overall sacrificial 
context in which music is called to serve, For example, the 
desire to sacrifice is seen as a natural and universal attribute 


of man, Thus, the priestly sacrifice in Christ fulfills and com- 
89 


pletes natural man's general religious strivings, 


Music is itself $een as a development of natural outcries 


5 obubr, Christ and Culture, op, cit., Þ. 42. 

59See Masure, OÞ. cit. Þ. 200, also Dowd, op. cit., Þ. 250 
and Jungmann who cites the Council of Trent: ",,.,it was our Lord's 
intention at the Last Supper to leave to His beloved Spouse, the 
Church, as human nature requires, a visible sacrifice,” (p. 138), 
Also, "The Church received a sacrifice from Christ because it is 
in man's very nature to honor God by sacrifice,” (p. 142). 
The Mass of the Roman Rite, op, cit. 
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of fear or songs of happiness, It is linked with songs of birds 


and animal responses , © Musicae Sacrae Discipling recognizes that 
"always and everywhere, even among pagan peoples, sacred gong and 
the aid of music have been used to ornament and decorate religious 


corenonies 2 


Thus, the Priestly Sacrifice motif describes man 
as being essentially religious in nature, His religious desires 
result in a type of natural religious style of muslc, Christian 
Church music is a purification and completion of the best of man's 
intentions and religious aspirations in the New Song in Christ, 

All art is Judged in regard to the teleological end mani- 
fest in the liturgical action, It is held that art is not limited 
but rather given its true identity and function through the liturgy. 
92 "Only 


the liturgy realizes the purpose of art, which is to provide men 


"...The practice of art does not contain its own end," 


with efficacious signs of the divine World, "7 It is this narrowing 
thrust from the natural religious strivings of all men to the 


final end marifest in the Christian liturgy which provides the 


context by which all music is qudged.** 


90Gelineau, VEL, pp. 15 f. 
I1xSD. cited in Hume, op, cit., Þ. 158. 
1ineau, ge Pe 57. 
9 dos Ps 
» Ibid., P. 163, "The ordination and direction of man 

to his ultimate end--which is God--by absolute and necessary law 
based on the nature and the infinite perfection of God Himself is 
80 801id that not even God could exempt anyone from it, This 
eternal and unchangeable law commands that man himself and all 
his actions should manifest and imitate, so far as possible; 


B, PLACEMENT (SUBJECTI VE-OBJECTIVE) 


The locus of objectivity for the Priestly Sacrifice motif 
is the consecration in the Mass, Here the objectivity of the 
church as Christ's institutional witness across the centuries and 
the objectivity of the substantial Real Presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament are united, This is the most highly corporate moment as 
expressed in the Sanctus, Heaven and earth, the Church universal-- 
past, present, and future--udite in praise of God, This occasion 
locates the Sacred visibly in the world to the eyes of faith, The 
basis for this claim is that in the Incarnation, there has come 


into the world--the Body of Christ, "This body is the only sacred 


reality in the world, "9 According to Congar this reality exists 


in three forms: 1], the body born of Mary, i.e, Jesus of Nazareth; 


2, the body of Christ made sacramentally present in the Eucharist; 


3, the Christian community as Christ's body, 


All that has any connection with or in any way serves the 
one (yet threefold) reality which Christ's body is, receives 
in ascending order its own sacred character, The Church's 
organization and her law can therefore claim this title, 


God's infinite perfection for the praise and glory of the Creator. 
Since man 1s born to attain this supreme end, he ought to conform 
himself and through his actions direct all the powers of his 

body and his Boul, rightly ordered among themselves and duly 

sub Jected to the end they are meant to attain, to the divine 
Model, Therefore even art and works of art must be judged in the 
1ight of their conformity and concord with man's last end," 

95Congar, op. cit., p. 2%, 
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Even the material things that are used--water, oil, bread, 
Wine--are, in & Sense, Sacred, They are, as it were, the 
first fruits of that time when our bodies themselves, and 
with the whole world, will be transformed into the image 
of the risen body of Christ,? 


Since the place of the consecration is the sanctuary, the 
Sharp demarcation between the nave and the sanctuary is important 


for understanding the subJective-obJjective dynamics of this tradition, 


Individual devotions, more sub Jective piety, are appropriate for the 


nave, Hymnody, the vernacular language, a musical style switable to 
the local situation--all these are fitting for the nave, The sanctu- 
ary witnesses to the objectivity of the Presence--to the Sacred, It 
is characterized by representative action--vestments, language and 
Sound--actions which represent ho universal Church, the tradi- 
tional Church, the particular community which came into existence 
in the Incarnation, Resurrection, and Ascension of Jesus Christ, 
This conception of the sacred, the corporate, and the 
obJective affects church music profoundly, In the final analysis, 
corporateness as a stylistic trait is less important than the 
particular corporate body which is the church, That is, objectivity 
is not exactly the opposite of emotionality, Rather ob jectivity 
is the Body of Christ--the Church and the Sacrament as witness to 
the historical and risen Christ, He is the content of objectivity 


and the basis of the corporateness and objectivity which is the 


96rhad. 


Church, 
This affects the role of the composer, For 
in profane art it may well be praiseworthy for the artist to 
Seek to tranamit his personal message by means of his work; 
but the liturgy calls for a different attitude; the aim of 
the creative artist is to express not his faith, but the 
faith of the Church, He is to do this, not just for himself, 
but for all the members of the assembly, 97 
For this reason, Gregorian chant can remain an "ideal” even 
when the Solesmes style of performance is called into question, 
For Gregorian chant is the music of the Tradition, a musical 
development of the Latin language, the accompaniment of the sacri- 
ficial actilon--in all these ways, chant is linked to the objec- 


tivity of the institutional church and through her to the Lord of 


the aharet, © In contrast, works of music from other church 


traditions, even those of a J, S, Bach, are treated with ome 
reserve, not because they are stylistically less objective, or 
of a lower aesthetic level, but because their a8so0ciations are not 
linked to the objectivity of the Roman communion, 99 

Mention should also be made of the formative influence of 
Roman piety upon this tradition, In contrast to the Gallican 


influences, Roman piety has always been characterized by a concise, 


Woelineau, VI, Þ. 58, 


id., PP. 19% f. This also explains the use of plain 
chant melodies as the melodic basis of so much music of this 
tradition, 


9%elineau, V&I, PP. ©0, 210, 211, 


legal, austere mode of expression, 00 


In summary, there is place for subjective piety in the nave, 
and for general religious music in the world, However, these find 
their proper place in relation to that ideal of Sacred music which 
is the music of the sanctuary where the corporate, the objbctive, 


and the sacred are localized in the Sacramental Presence, 
C, THE MIND- BODY PLANE 


The Priestly Sacrifice motif uses bodily modes of non- 
verbal communication*%} and faith expression, Acts of personal 
piety include lighting of candles, crossing oneself, the use of 
holy water, and praying the Rosary, The architectural setting is 
filled with visual, often three dimensilonal, reminders of the 
communion of the saints and the events of Salvation History, 

Popular hymnody is heavily weighted with physical meta- 
phors, References to the wounds of Jesus, to his blood, tears, 


to his Sacred Heart, are common, -0® Sentiment , and Sub Jective 


feeling are prevalent, This is a reason hymns have not been 


welcomed into the Mass until recently, 


LOOpe. Cyril Richardson draws this conelusion from a 
study of the collects of” the Mass. 

L01gge Non-Verbal Communication, by Jurgen Ruesch and 
Weldon Kees (Berkeley: Univ, of California Press, 1956) and 


Communication by Ruesch and-Gregory Bateson (New York: Norton 
lo. 95); | 
| See "the Problem of Hymns" in Hume, op, cit., pp. 65 ff, 
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The sanctuary is the place of the most sacred action, 


Here non-verbal communication is still paramount, The liturgy is 
an action more than a speaking, To celebrate the liturgy is to do 
something involving touch and taste, It can be een not just 
heard, But at the same time, the eanctuary is an ascetic place, 
It is a place of bodily discipline and 8elf-restraint and stylized 
movements, Ceremonial actions are not personal and individualized 
gestures but those passed on by, and embodying the communal 1iden- 
tity of, a tradition, Since the body is a significant expression 
of individuality and personality, the celebrant vests, uses 
representative gestures and an impersonal tone, Thus, the appro- 
priateness of the boy choir sound partially derives from its "head 
tone” manner of production, It seems innocent and pure in its 
detachment from bodily involvement, 

To 8eek to understand the role of the body in the sanc- 
tuary is to encounter an essential mystery of faith for the 
priestly church, For one $sees within the sanctuary the human 
representative of the church and the elevated Host, Yet the eyes 
of faith realize Christ offers the sacrifice and Christ is the 
Vietim, The bread is outwardly bread; the priest, a man; the 


church, a human institution, But the outward bodily manifestation 


is to the eyes of faith a window to supernatural reality, Here 


the remembering of the Incarnate Lord includes the dynamics of 


the kinaesthetic memory of a 8ociety. 
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The claim is that Jesus of Nazareth in the Upper Room 


indicated that His Person and work were to be understood and 
remembered in terms of a community (Israel and its history) which 
itself traditionally Vremembered” theugh ritual practice, In 
other words, the communal identity of the New Israel in Christ 
was to be ritually expressed in terms of a transformation of the 
rites of 01d Israel especially those of the common meal, 

The church is therefore called to continue that ritual 
worship which Christ blessed and transformed when He took bread, 


broke it and gave it to his disciples saying "This is My Body," 


Similarly, g8ome of the ancient Psalm tones link the churohk, in an 


observable, empirical way with that Jewish tradition which was 
blessed when Jesus and His disciples sang together, 

To summarize, in the sanctuary, the priestly church 
offers her body and her voice in all its humanness as a vehicle 
for remembering Christ's historic body and for the present heali 
work of the Risen Lord through the Holy Spirit, This involves 
a dual attitude toward the body, On the one hand, the means of 
bodily communi cation become very important, On the other hand, 
the body is restricted and limited, used in a disciplined even 
an ascetic way, for the Body of Christ which is the church points 
beyond this life of birth, growth, and death, to the supernatural 
1ife of grace in Christ, 
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Christian Formation 

Such an understanding of the means of grace has profound 
implications for Christian education and the ministry of church 
music, The Priestly Sacrifice motif speaks of education as forma- 
tion--of the clergy, the laity, of children, Such a perspective 
stresses the affective influences of a teacher's presence and the 
Shaping power of the communal envirorment, 

Underlying this point-of-view is a belief in the saving 
efficacy of Tunconscious® Christianity, Jungmann describes the 
Wunconscious" Christianity of the Middle Ages: a highly developed 
religious culture where "the practice of religion determined the 
way in which a man began his days work, how he kept Sunday, how 
children were carried to baptism and the dead to the grave #403 
Such religious habits acted as a storehouse and protection of the 
faith passed on through the daily routines of life consecrated and 


ennobled by religion, 


An unconscious Christianity can be handed on beneath 
its shell from generation to generation, from a Christianity 
which fulfils the requirements of Christian life and leads 
men to salvation, but which in a deeper $8ense, in its 
inner structure and its power to overcome the world, is no 
longer comprehended by those who profess it, 

Presuming certain cilreumstances, such a Christianity 
1s capable of theological justification, We receive the 
grace of God as a gift from on high; it is given us in 
Baptiasm and in Penance, To ensure the salvation of our 
souls we must only keep it, We must stand ready, our lamps 


103Jungnann, PL, Pe. 325. 
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burning in our hands, if we desire to be allowed to enter 
when the Bridegroom comes, More than this is not demanded, 
++ « The condition of the adult is not essentially different 
from that of the child who has not yet reached an age of 
reason, The child has no notion of what has been given to 
him in Baptiem, yet it is received into heavenly glory if 
it dies in baptismal innocence, Even the adult does not 
require to be completely aware of the magnitude of what 
faith brings to him, He is only asked to know a few elemen- 
tary things: about the one God, and eternal judgement and 
something of the outline of the Christian story of Redemp- 
tion, besides what is required for the reception of the 
Sacraments, It is so little that as St, Thomas says, it 
can be gained from assisting at the Church's festivals 
themselves; so little, that it does not at all include a 
grasp of the ineffable worth of the Christian faith and the 
riches of grace which it contains, The Christian must 

only possess grace in fact: he does not have to know 

what it is or that he must possess it, still less why he 
must posse8s8s it, 


Jungmann describes the unconscious state of Christian 
awareness as "only tolerable” particularly in a revolutionary era, 
But the means of "unconscious formation" are only Seen as insuf- 


ficient; they are not repudiated or fundamentally questioned, 


The great difference between the prophetic and priestly 


uses of music comes clear at this point, The prophetic Antwort is 
a consclous song of a responsible person concerned above all with 
its meaning, The priestly gong is a means of faith formation, 
Gelineau describes such a function of music in a discussion of 

the relationship between words and melody, He describes a 


kind of recitation|[in which] the speaker-singer is identifying 
himself with what he utters, He is nourishing himself 


19%7464d., P. 326, 
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upon the very marrow of the thought which the words contain; 
by means of number, he grasps its fugitive duration and 
inserts it into a freely ordered 8equence which he subordi- 
nates to wisdom; by means of melos he lets the words take 
on the colors of the prism of sentiments which illuminates 
them, 

"To speak”" here means much more than to enunciate an 
idea; it implies that one savors and derives nourishment 
from the idea; it is to become the truth which is spoken, 

We must not be surprised, therefore, that the man who believes 
when he is reciting a ritual prayer (or a magic formula), 
feels the need to clothe it in number and melos, For by his 
recitation he is seeking to identify himself with the divine 
text, 

It is characteristic of the Bible to clothe sapiential 
Saying in a poetic and lyrical form, the recurrence of 
accents, by a parallelism of phrases and melodic recitation, 
The basis of all sapiential literature, as also of the 
psalms, is mashal, or rhythmo-melodic proverb, And it 1s 
just as fundamental that this Wwisdom" should be in actu, 
For the art of speaking is already action, Jjust as the Hebrew 
word dabar means equally "word" and "deed," 

For the Law, the song of the Alliance, condensed into 
words of wisdom, is meant to be obeyed, And who is to 
obey it? First of all the man who Wmeditates" on it, Let 
us be clear on this: he who psalmodizes the Law, utters it, 
scans it, repeats it, examines it, ponders it, is "murmuring 
it day and night" (Ps. 1:2), For there is music in this 
pProcess, The devotee of the Law savors it in his mouth like 
honey (Ps, 18:11); it strengthens his Zoul, gladdens his 
heart, enlightens his eyes 80 that he behaves without blame 
(Ps, 118) and brings forth in seas0n his due fruit of life 
and of justice, Has he not reduced to order his breath, his 
nerves, his blood, his members, his "heart" with its thoughts, 
his "lLoins" together with his will and his desires7 The 
one who loves the Law never 8ays, "Enough of words, let us 
proceed to action!” because for him, to speak is to become, 
Just as a child will tirelessly repeat what it wants until 
its desire has become fact, so the man of faith, singing 
the word of God, transforms himself into that supreme 
activity which is divine wisdom, 

Man, however, is of flesh, Is it possible for him 
really to become Word and Wisdom of God? Yes, on condition 
that the Word of God could become flesh, 10 


105;e1ineeu, V&TL, pp. 20 f. 
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Since the Word has become flesh and His Spirit comes to us, the 


faithful continue to \instruct each other in all wisdom by singing 
to each other and to God in psalms, hymns, and spiritual music," 
(Col, 3:16) 

This statement suggests the important role bodily partici- 
pation in song plays in the sanctification and salvation of man 
according to the Priestly Sacrifice motif, Where this is the 
definitive role of church music, the repetitive forms of prayer chant 
become primary, and the unconscilous effect of music as physical 


sound is valued, 


D, THE TIME ELEMENT 


History and Re-presentation 
The Priestly Sacrifice motif bridges the gap between the 


saving past and the present through sacramental actualization, 
The church itself, een as an institution in Apostolic Succession, 
is a time-binding factor, 17 This motif traditionally defines 
the historic event of Jesus Christ and its sacramental re-presen- 
tation in substantial categories, It is insisted that the Incar- 


108 The 


nation requires language of this type, re-presentation of 


106r.4d., Pp. 21. 
See above ÞpÞP, 151ff for further discussion and 
references to relevant literature, 
0Ccongar, op. cit., pp. 299 ff. On the Holy Eucharist: 
Mysterium Fidel, op. cit., paragraphs 34-35, 
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the Atoning act of God in Christ takes place first of all through 


ritual action, through the dynamics of non-verbal communication, 
Church music itself is a significant part of this time-binding 


Church Tradition and is therefore carefully preserved and cherished, ©? 


Language 
Priestly Sacrifice motif uses a wide variety of musical 
forms calling for every degree of word-tone relationship: syLllabic, 


melismatic, oto 0 


Forms used include intoning of prayers, Scrip- 
tural cantillation, antiphonal and responsorial psalmody, strophic 
hymns, anthems, etc, 

To over-simplify, the word form representative of this motif 
is the adjective of adoration--for instance, the word, holy, uttered 


as a numinous word of relationship in the Presence of God, This 


l0Aerner, writing of the "static forces" which work for 
the preservation of 1iturgical music suggests that Ythese tendencies 
were strongest in the Roman and Armenian churches, " 
".-.Here a basic fact should be observed, important for the under- 
standing of musical history: the Roman Church created in its 
1iturgy the monumental framework which subsequent centuries filled 
with an abundance of artistic forms, As soon as the level of 
art-music was reached, the different styles of it reflected the 
varying tendencies of the periods, Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classicism, and even Romanticism could evolve and express them- 
selves in Church music, Even the secular music of Europe was fed 
by the Gregorian chant well into the seventeenth century, Yet 


its founggyien remained unchanged,” SacBridge, Þ. 363. 
ermann Keller, Phrasing and Articulation, trans, by 


L, Gerdine (New York: W,-W, Norton & Co, Inc., 1965), Þ. 8, 
comments: WWe find in Gregorian chant all the stages between 
language and music,,,,”" 


word is sounded at the high point of the sacramental mystery, 
Because this Same moment recurs again and again, the song-word 
reality is 8ubstantially the same, It is traditional, even 
archaic, and the word of eschatological fulfillment at the ame 
time, In a sense, all time is present in the moment of adoration, 
The phrase, "to enhance the word,” is not to interpret the word in 
a meaningful sense $0 much as to clothe the word with beauty and 
a Sacral character, Ultimately even this word becomes mute because 
it is 8econdary to the act of sacrifice and communion, The climax 
of adoration in the Presence is silence, symbolic of final peace, 
The ILatin language is still an important means of trans- 
cultural and transhistorical unity, The Office will usvally con- 


tinue to be chanted in the Vulgate version, 1 


Eschatology 
Visual symbols fulfill an important role.in the Priestly 


Sacrifice motif, Symbols are as80ciated with Christian hope, with 
a Sense of realized eschatology, (See above pp. 196 ). The 
Priestly Sacrifice motif does conceive of the church as already 
having received the last things, (The sanctuary in particular has 


eschatological significance,) 


Lllg,cred Congregation of Rites "Instruction for the Proper 
Implementation of the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy” (Nat'l 
Catholic Welfare Conference, V. 85, Sept, 26, 1964). 
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++ .8ince Christ's coming and Christ's Pasch we have passed 
into the order of heavenly life, Henceforth we are truly 
fellow-citizens of the saints, And that is what "the new 
and eternal covenant" is, We twentieth-century Christians 
are accustomed to these ideas, at least in the Catholic 
Church, where the Presence of God, of Christ in his Eucharist, 
of God's mother and the saints, together with the reality of 
the mystical life, form the daily envirorment of the life 

of truly faithful souls, 

«+ « . What had been simply an obJject of hope [in the 0.T., ]-- 
and often as a kind of compensation for disappointed earthly 
hopes--in a messianism strongly prone to eschatological 
expectations, is now given to us in Jesus Christ, and 1s 
1ived in the Church by the grace of the Holy Spirit, AIl 
that now remains purely to be hoped for is the resurrection 
of our bodies and with it complete liberty and cosmic 
redemption, . . + 

+» . the New Testament view, as well as that of Catholic 
experience, is suwely that, {3e last things are already 

given to us in the Church, 


This viewpoint has great significance for church music 
because it means that the music from the sanctuary is the song of 
realized eschatology, The song is meant to witness to the new and 
gupernatural life in Christ, This again suggests the appropriate- 


ness of the boy choir s8ound for that specific purpose, 


The Influence of the Cathedral 


The cathedral gathers together many of the emphases of 


this motif and influences church music accordingly, First of all, 


L1Zcongar, OP. Cit., PP. 29%, 295, Congar writes that this 
difference in eschatological viewpoint "is of great consequence for 
ecclesilology "in that it underlies the ”" fundamental infallibility 
of the Church, the indefectible charter of her fidelity, the assur- 
ance that God works in her sacraments and guarantees the genuine 
_— apostolic power to which the Spirit has been givens" 

Ps 


3 
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it is the eat of the Bishop, So the cathedral stresses the univer- 


s8al nature of the church and its song, It is the place of tradi- 
tion, par excellence, Its musical resources tend to be above average, 
The building is often large resulting in a certain type of "nuninous" 
Sound, The teleological thrust of the theology tends to et forth 


the cathedral environment and musical practice as the ideal, 
EB. THE CHURCH AND THE WORID 


Christ Above Culture 
The relationship between Christ and culture in the 
Priestly Sacrifice motif has been described as a synthetic 


combination in which Christ stands above culture, This teleo- 


logical and hierarchical way of structuring the Christ-culture 


problem is carefully discussed and evaluated in H, Richard 


Niebubr's study, 3 
Integral to this approach to the world is the movement from 
nature to grace Law, both natural and ecclesiological, plays 


an important role, Illustrations of the casuistic approach can be 


113christ and Culture, 

l11Father Gelineau's headings in his first chapter show 
the formative influence of natural theology. 

From the Call for Help to the Prayer of Supplication 

From the Cry of Admiration to the Prayer of Thanksgiving 

From Recitation to Meditation 

__ Singing to the Community of Love (V & I, 

Ps. . 


found in the church music literature, For example, musicians 
within this tradition must note carefully the difference between 
*nay" and "shall” in the rubrics of authorized books, And the 
St, Gregory Society of America publishes its White Iist" of 


acceptable musio > 


Standards and Style 
But the relationship between church music and art music 


in general primarily concerns the musician, The preceding his- 
torical analysis, tends to emphasize the unchanging aspects of 
the ehurch's attitude toward musical culture, It was noted that 
even "when plain chant was most deformed and least understood, 


the ancient melopoiae attached to the texts of the liturgy did 


not eriob, In this sense, the Priestly Sacrificial Church seems 


to have an almost authoritarian indifference” to alterations in 
taste However, liturgical music has also continually reflected 
the successive changes of taste, It has known the "terrifying 
centrifigal force of art” which has even altered ritual forms for 


its own purposss, 


115506 Hume, op. cit., Þ. +, Musicians have to deal with 
documents officially promulgated but with different levels of 
authority, For example, Paul Hume's book closes with an appendix 
by a theologian "Is the Motu Proprio of Blessed Pius Tenth on 
Sacred Musjc Binding in Conscilence?®” 

71 elineau, V&I, Þ, 138, 

bid, 
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We have examples in the appearance of antiphony as a new 
form of psalmody; the wave of lyricism in the seventh-eighth 
centuries both in East and West, coinciding with the rise of 
Song-schools, and with the alienation of the people from 
1turgical singing, which things in turn brought about a 
radical transformation of the responsorial and antiphonal 
forms of psalmody; the appearance, under the Carolingians, 

of the prestige attached to a melodic "repetoire” ascribed 

to the authority of St, Gregory the Great, which later was 

to be transcribed, even in its minutest details, into 
irnumberable manuscripts; the proliferation of tropes, proses 
and 8equences, which carved out for themselves a considerable 
place among the chants of the Mass; the successive conquests 
of polyphony, which gradually made its way into the liturgy; 
the arrival of the organ, and then the classical orchestra, 
etc, One finishes by wondering whether the dominant image 

of liturgical music throughout the ages is not one of 
concurrence rather than of tradition, 


The picture given above is that of a changing relationship 
between church music and the world in different periods, The 
Patristic Period was "more than reserved toward art,” After 
Constantine, the church became "the great mistress of culture, #S 
But though the arts ®progressed within her bosom, they were 


not accorded inmediate entry into her worship, The first 
pleces of music to be written down in the ninth century 
were extra-liturgical pieces, and the first experiments in 
polyphony are likewise extra-liturgical, The religious 
drama, the Ars nova, the oratorio--all developed on the 
outskirts of liturgy strictly understood, With the 
Renaissance the arts experienced a new efflorescence; at 
the same time they won their independence vis-a-vis 
Christian religious sentiment, and they never ceased to 
diverge ever more and more from worship, Insofar as they 
did enter it, one cannot say that the sacred rites were thereby 


117: 649. 

11 Thid. See Dom Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Iiturgy, 
PP. 315 f,, and 387 f,, for a discussion of the is8sues involved 
in this change, 
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improved, Whether by eausality or coincidence, the liturgy 
since those days Seems to have been more often a sacred 
Go 0 people than the primary source for their 

In general, the Priestly Sacrifice motif has been most 
affected by that Post-Constantinian attitude toward culture which 
reached its climax in the late Middle Ages, The genius of this 
hierarchical institutional relation to the world is that the 
unchanging identity of the church can be maintained by the sanc- 
tuary prayer of the celebrant and the monastic singing of the 
Office while at the Same time the music from the nave can respond 
to the style of the prevailing culture, Similarly, the 1itur- 
gical ideal can be preserved with some stability in the conciliar 


and papal documents, while the practice shows variety and flexibility. 


Education as Formation 

The formation of the child is of great importance to this 
motif, The view is that "if children learn such sacred music at 
an early age, they are singularly helped by it to know, appreciate, 
and remember the truths of our faith, This musical art is no 


small blessing to the catechist, "1-0 As previously noted, <1 this 


perspective does not see a radical difference between the dynamics 


of a child's faith and that of an adult, Thus, the methods of 


119;e14neeu, V&TL, P. 115. 
MSD quoted in Gelineau, V&T, p. 185. 
1Zz1IS8e Jungnann quotation above pp. 259. 
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transmissive, Sometimes called concomitant, or affective, teaching 
are encouraged, For example, Gelineau writes concerning hymns : 

By the melos which accompany it, the word softens the 

hearts and charms the minds which it is to impregnate, 

By the repetition of rhythmo-melodic sentences it becomes 

engraved on the memory, Thus it acquires practical value 

for Cara g5aan living and motivating power for Christian 

action, 
Such an approach represents a great methodological contrast to 
the dia-polemical call to decision which confronts the responsible 
person through Wort/Antwort proclamation, The method of Priestly 
Sacrifice tends to be that of empathetic guidance which builds on 
the common ground between the priest and worldly humanity but 


which points beyond to the Beatific Vision, 


Evaluation 
The weaknesses of the Priestly Sacrifice conception of 

church music can only be suggested, Most important, representatives 
of this viewpoint fail to mention the demorie forces which are 
transmitted unconsciously along with the good influences through 
church music, H, Richard Niebuhr writes that the chief objection 
to the synthesists' approach is the 

protest that however much they profess that they share 

the pre-suppositions of human sinfulness, and therefore 


of the necessity and greatness of Christ's salvation, 


they do not in fact face up to the radical evil present 
in all human work, 


122;81ineau V&TI, Þ. 13%. 
1232, p. 148, 


Songs taught by parents and the church are bearers of God's 

truth and love, but they are not the New Song in its purity. 

The human voices through which the traditional gong is passed 

on, the eros love involved in the process, carry human weakness 

and 8in as well as love, Thus, the formation of men through 

church music (if we can use such language at all) must always 

take place within the larger context of the freedom and sovereignty 
of God who judges and forgives, and to Whom each man must respond 
in his own situation, 

The over-emphasis upon realized eschatology tends to put 
the practice and tradition of the church outside the realm of 
human history, In the field of music, this fosters an approach 
which absolutizes a certain style. or repertoire and comes close to 
musical idolatry, On the level of popular piety, the sentimental 
and repetitious practices can border on superstition, 

Also this motif gives insufficient attention to the many 
metaphors of the Atonement used in the Bible, In the past, 
Catholic piety has stressed the passion of Jesus and failed to 


give full expression to the joy of the resurrection, 


IV. SUMMARY 


The Priestly Sacrifice perspective has influenced many 


musicians in various periods of history, However, it has received 


I 
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its most consistent expression in Roman and Anglo-Catholic circles, 


Other viewpoints also have been active in the Catholic tradition, 

According to the Priestly Sacrifice motif, church music 
enhances the prayers of the faithful--assists in the supreme act 
of Christian worship, the Euvcharistic sacrifice of the altar, 
Church music is a servant of the liturgy whose purpose is to 
provide a means for the church to offer worthy service to God and 
So to become sanctified, 

In the act of singing, the liturgical assembly manifests its 
hierarchic structure, Music from the sanctuary (set apart for 
clergy, different in essence from the priesthood of all believers) 
includes that of the celebrant, deacon, reader, and _ psalmist, 
Music from the nave is assisted by the choir, These various orders 
of the Body of Christ have precise functions and are provided by 
the tradition with appropriate music, Texts and music can be 
"obligatory, recommended, permitted, tolerated, or excluded, " 

The chief emphasis is upon the priestly ministry, The 
priest is a representative person who gathers together the prayers 
of the people and through whom Christ manifests in time His 
eternal self-offering to the Father, The voice of the priest is 
therefore representative, chanting melodies prescribed by canonical 


authority, The inflections, phrasing, and impersonal style give 


vocal expression to the community of the saints for whom the priest 


is spokesman, In their celibate state, the priests Vembrace the 


Lord with an 
undivided love altogether befitting the new covenant, 
bear witness to the resurrection of the world to come and 
obtain a most suitable aid for the continual exercise of 
that perfect charity whereby they can, be all things to 
all men in their priestly ministry, 124 
The sanctuary is a priestly symbol of the "world to come,” The 
singing of the choir and particularly the chanting of the cele- 
brant is a 8ing of realized eschatology--Unus Cultus, Unus Cantus, 
The choir sings in behalf of the congregation with an 
excellence beyond that of the congregation, As the altar is 
approached, the music becomes more legato, consonant, and numinous, 
Boys and men are permitted in the chancel, Authorized documents 
zive pride of place to plainchant, followed by classical polyphony, 
and modern composition in a hierarchical arrangement, 
Congregational music from the nave includes ancient 
responses in dialogue with the officiants, The music from the 
nave is the least prescribed and the most flexible, stylistically 
Speaking, Since the Renaissance, the setting of the Ordinary has 
become a challenge for composers, 
What we have titled the Oxford-Solesmes perspective was 
a movement influenced by the cultural situation at the end of the 


Romantic Era, Its attitudes were influenced by the 1iturgical 


I2%%xcerpts from Decree on Priestly Training, N.Y. Times 
Oct. 29, 1965; Þ. 2, — on _—_ 
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practice and the music of the clergy choirs in monastic cilreumstances, 
In general, it geems to have et forth a priestly choir aesthetic, 

Vatican Council II in accepting much of the work of the 
Liturgical Renewal Movement gave special attention to congregational 
participation and expressed concern for "the whole individual man 
in the whole Christian community,” Standards of church music now 
include a pastoral concern s8uggesting what might be called a nave 
aesthetic, Lay participation in church music demands a flexibility 
of style permitting music of varying difficulty and idiomatic to the 
local congregation, Vatican II was influenced by non-Western 
cultures, The needs of mission and for communication with diverse 
cultures resulted in less emphasis upon one universal style, 

Organ music in the Priestly Sacrifice motif encourages the 
technique of improvisation to be responsive to the mood and timing 
of liturgical action, The repertoire centers around Gregorian 
themes, - 

All aspects of this musical practice are affected by the 


cathedral environment, The hierarchic and teleological thrust of 


this motif gives prominence to the cathedral, It Lends to become 


the ideal, the locus of identity for the community of faith, This 
is where the tradition lives, where the intentions and ideals of 
the community are actualized, Plain chant, the boy choir poly- 
phonie-texture, the French organ repertoire, all sound at their 


best in a cathedral-1ike setting. 
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Priestly s8acrifice is theotropic, Singing, often called 
Sung prayer, is Seen as arising out of natural vocal expressions, 
The natural cries are completed in the New Song in Christ, Art 
music, which does not contain its own "end," is een as finding 
its true destiny in the liturgy, Thus the liturgy witnesses that 
Christ completes and purifies the artistic and religious strivings 
of man, 

The locus of objectivity is the Body of Christ, According 
to this perspective there is a substantial continuity between the 
three forms of this Body--The Incarnate Lord, His Real Presence in 
the sacrament, and the church as the community of believers, 
Gregorian chant has a unique place in the repertoire through its 
relationship to the objectivity of the Church and the Sacrament, 

Priestly Sacrifice motif uses many physical or non-verbal 
symbols, Ceremonial action characterizes the liturgical occasion, 
Music s8erves as & means of transmissive education, It carries out 
its sanctifying ministry through enhancing the prayers of the 
faithful and thus helping to form the Body of Christ, Music of 
the sanctuary has an ascetic quality, -1 

The Priestly Sacrifice motif tends to express a s8ituation 


of realized eschatology in the life of the church, Its posture 


before and in the world is apologetic, It geeks common ground with 


the best in culture but yet points to the Christ who is above 


culture, 

In its emphasis upon the Christ as Vietim metaphor of the 
Atonement, the Priestly Sacrifice tradition fails to give proper 
attention to the other metaphors of God's saving work in Christ, 

Musically, Priestly Sacrifice tends not to be a creative 
force, Its standards often seem to look backward, However, the 
changes arising from Vatican Council II have been a strong creative 
impulse, 

The greatest weakness is the failure to recognize the 
sinfulness which enters into all human work, The loving parent and 
the concerned priest transmit their weakness and $sin as well as 


their love when they pass on their song to the next generation, 


Moreover, the right response to God's will changes with His new 


word in the new day, The failure to recognize the demonic element 
in the church's song, and the tendency to absolutize the musical 
response of earlier periods calls for a balancing force of another 


perspective, 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


FAITH=RECITAL OF THE MIGHTY ACTS OF GOD 


I. INTRODUCTORY DESCRIPTION 


The function of church music, according to the Faith- 
Recital motif is to tell the Great Story, to articulate the drama 
of the Salvation History, Responsibility to remember the glorious 
deeds of God is laid upon the community itself with various indi- 
viduals and groups chosen to take representative parts, The 
lectern symbolizes this task of recital.” According to this motif, 
the minister is typologically related: to David, the singer of 
Israel's songs, the sacral king leading the pilgrim procession and 
the ark of the Covenant Presence to the place of rest; to the 
Son of David, Jesus, the Messiah; and to the Pais Theou, the 
victorious Lamb of God, The framework of imagination is that of 
the Christus Vietor metaphor of the Atonement, The Biblical back- 


ground is that of royal theology which refers to the Kingship of 


Yahweh, His Anointed, and the people as the kingdom of priests, the 


holy nation, The role of the musician is typologically related to 


lyhis was called the ambo in the early church, the bima in 
. the synagogue, 
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the levitical, cantorial tradition, The levitical function 


included cantillation of Seriptures, leading in prayer, and cele- 
bration through music, 

Because this motif draws on recent musical and theological 
data, we |hall set forth this motif in the abstract drawing on 
music from the tradition to illustrate, While recognizing the 
germinal influence of Augustine, particular attention will be given 
the Lutheran tradition culminating in J, 5, Bach and the contri- 


bution of the Wesleys, 


Rationale 


After surveying the idea of sacrifice in church tradition, 
Gustaf Aulen concludes that: 


however, essential and dominant the idea of sacrifice 

may be in the O1d and the New Testaments, we must point out 
that there is another, wider perspective which the Bible as 
a whole presents, The Bible perceives existence in the 
form of a tremendous drama; its message revolves around 
that struggle, mirabile duellum, in which God is engaged 
against all opposition, against hostile powers, and against 
everything that would enslave humanity, This conflict 

meets us already on the first page of the Bible, and 
witness to it continues until the last pages of the Book 

of Revelation, ,,in all these events God is the active, 
1iving, and dynamic God, The God of creation is also the 
God of redemption, and his redemptive work begins on the 
morning of creation, It did not begin when he sent his 

Son into the world, In this sense the New Testament is 

not a new beginning but rather a continuation, But it is 
true that the conflict now enters a decisive stage, the hour 
of vietory, The death and resurrection of Christ signify 
the decisive victory over the hostile powers, He establishes 
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the new covenant, the covenant of reconciliation,* 


This Christus Vietor metaphor presents a dramatic conception of 

Christ's redeeming work, -/ The framework of imagination is that of 
a great commic struggle described in mythopoetic language between 
God and the powers of evil and darkness, The motif declares that 


in the ministry of Jesus the immemorial "struggle between the rule 


of God and rule of Satan was fought to its decisive climax"? The 


dominant mood is Joy, 
The dramatic nature of the struggle and vietory through 
Christ is witnessed to by the form of the early Christian documents, 


[ The gospel] is the only wholly new genre created by the 
Church,... As a type of composition,,.it is not like the 
ancient biography or tragedy, , which] were written with an 
appeal to sentiment, with sharper portraiture or with fuller 
biographical detail, Mark represents a divine transaction 
whose import involves heaven and earth, and even the scenes 
of the Passion are recounted with a corresponding austerity. 
As we have said, the gospel action is not a history so much 
as a ritual re-enactment or mimesis, The believer did not 
hear it as a record of the past, With the brotherhood he 
found himself in the middle of the world-changing trans- 
action of conflict, death and glory, We have here a new 
Speech-form in the profound sense of a new communication 


*Lulen, Eucharist and Sacrifice, trans, by Eric Wahlstrom 


(Phila, : Muhlenberg Press, 1958), P. 131, 

s metaphor was dominant in Christianity "during the 
thousand years before Anselm and strikingly reaffirmed by Luther," 
Thereafter it was "virtually repudiated by the West until F, D, 
Maurice and- others began to recover it,” J, S, Whale, Victor 
= (Cambridge at the University Press, 1960), Pe. 27. 

| ©, OPs cit., Ps 29, 


of meaning, by which men could live,” 

As was noted in chapter three, the Biblical songs are 
united in their relationship to the Salvation History, Each song 
has meaning only as this Great Story is known, The songs, while 
expressing a particular event in that Story, presuppose and depend 
upon the whole History-of-Redemption structure to be meaningful, 
Also, the rehearsal of the Magnalia Dei constituted a regular 
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part of the covenant renewal ceremonies of ancient Israel, From 
the beginning of her covenant life, Israel knew that part of cove- 
nant obedience was the cherishing of the Lord's Song. 
The Faith-Recital motif suggests that "the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ is not itself a doctrine, but a Person with 
His s8tory,” to use Emil Brunner's words, Brunner also comments : 
++ .1n other religions there are doctrines which claim 


to deal with a supposed "revelation” but there is no 
story of revelation, To proclaim the Word of God means, 


2Amos Wilder, The Language of the Gospel (New York: 
Row, 1964), pp. 36f, SE 


© above PP. 96f See also Weiser, op, cit. pp. 36, 37. 
He cites Pss, 111:9, and 6, "He established a testimony in Jacob, 
and appointed a law in Israel, which he commanded our fathers to 
teach to their children, , ,so that they should not forget the works 
of God, but keep his commandments,” Weiser comments: YW"For in view 
of the character of these psalms as a whole it cannot be denied 
that it is not the individual but the community of Yahweh as a 
body, which is here placed under the obligation of cherishing the 
tradition of the Covenant. The stylized liturgical formula, 'Let 
Is8rael now say*' (Pss, 124:1; 118:2; 129:1, ef, 107:2, 8, 15, 
21f) likewise points to the obligation of keeping up the tradition 
in the worship of the community," 


Harper & 


in the New Testament, first of all to tell the 
story of Jesus..../ 


The climactic episode of Jesus of Nazareth takes place in the total 
pleture of covenant history beginning with Abraham and Looking for- 
ward to the Reign of God, That is, the history is framed by the 
beginning and the end times, These ultimate times, as well as 
parts of the central narrative itself, use dramatic, mythopoetic 


language to describe the cosmic scope of the struggle and victory, 


The Biblical Basis of Faith-Recital 


The word Hallelujah merits analysis, It points precisely 


to a particular people and their history, The word is Hebrew and 
means "praise Yahweh,” Tn the use of this particular name of God, 
Christians affirm that they worship God who long ago called Abraham 
to a pilgrimage of faith, the God who made covenant at Sinai with. 
His Chosen People, But the word does more than look back into the 
ancient past, For the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is also the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Therefore, this word which has 
its beginning in Genesis finds its full meaning in the chorus of 
Revelation, The song, Hallelujah, looks forward to that final 
event in the Great Story when "the kingdoms of this world $shall 


become the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ," 


Nor is this song an is0lated example, Consider for example, 


The Communion Settings and Masses 

Credo 
Dies Irae 
Quam Olim Abrahae 

Iiturgical Canticles 

The Passilon Settings 

Oratorios --Messiah, Israel in Egypt, Handel 
Elijah, St, Paul, Mendelssohn 
King David, Honegger 

Aframerican Spirituals 

Hymns and Carols: "Te Deum,” "At the Name of Jesus,”" 
"nd Sacred Head,” '"Christ the Lord Is Risen Today" 


These show that the Great Story is a basic pre-supposition of 
church music, not something incidental to its cancnttel nature >. 
The historical treasury of church music confronts man with the 
decision of faith, the scandal of particularity: that God revealed 
Himself in history through actual events which culminated in the 
Incarnation and Resurrection of Jesus, the man of Nazareth, the 
Christ of God, 
But revelation is not only coneerned with past events. 

The Christian faith holds that man gains insight into his own life 
by means of this Great Story and the activity of the Holy Spirit. 
As H, Richard Niebuhr writes: 

Revelation means for us that part of our inner history 

which 1iLuningtes the rest of it and which is itself 

intelligible, 
He continues that the special revelatory occasion which gives 


insight into life for a Christian is Jesus Christ. "From that 


Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation, (New York: The 
Macmillan Company , 1941 _ =; 
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Special occasion we also derive the concepts which make possible 

the elucidation of all the events in our history,” It is this event 

which makes all other events intelligible, which discloses the 

rational pattern in our life, 

Revelation is not merely intellectual insight into the 
nature of things, Through grace, it calls forth faith which is 
Self-commitment, confidence and trust in God revealed in Christ, 

In faith, the God of Salvation History becomes my God, The Great 

Story becomes my story, The Biblical Song becomes my song, 

However, we understand the gracious activity of: God in our life only 
through the memory of Jesus Christ; nor do we know 
how we would be able to interpret all the words we read 
as words of God save by the aid of this Rosetta stone.... 

Hebrews 11 and 12 illustrates revelation as events in 
history and the accompanying word of interpretation, In these 
chapters, the author expresses the meaning of faith by narration, 

He refers to Abraham and Sarah, Enoch and on through to Jesus, 

Through these people and events the meaning of faith comes clear as 

we participate in the story, The Old Testament describes sin in 

this narrative manner, In Psalms 78 and 106, sin is traced through 
the history of Israel, Through the recital of these past events 


we understand our sin $so that we say with the Psalmist (106:6): 


We have sinned with our fathers, we have committed iniquity, we 


bi. , Pp. 15% 
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have done wickedly,” When the Apostles preached the good news of 


forgiveness, they reviewed the Story with its climax in Christ 
Jesus, (hets'2, 3:12ff, 13:16ff,) 

In every instance, mere knowledge of these events and 
people is not enough, To gain the understanding we must be in- 
volved in the story, recognize that we have sinned with the fathers, 
that we are captive people apart from Christ, 

Salvation History is more than historical record or surface 
objectivity, Rooted in actual events, it goes beyond the external 
occurrence to express inner significance, It uses many historical 
forms--legends, epic poetry, liturgical hymns--as well as the stuff 
of historical record--codes of law, court histories, genealogies, 
Music is primarily concerned with that aspect of Salvation History 
which theologians call the de. inner history, As Gerhard 
Von Rad has described it, such history is no less true than the 
records of kings and battles; it is meant to be taken seriously, 
to be believed, It is not simply the product of poetic fantasy, 
However, it expresses itself in different ways and is concerned with 
a Special aspect of history, a particular level of experience, 
Historical record has no need of music, It is only when man $eeks 
to express the emotional overtones of an event, its spiritual 


significance, that music becomes a valid means of communication. 


Ion Rad, Genesis, translated, by John Marks (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1961), p. 31; 
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Salvation History is both spiritual inner history and historical 
record, The preacher, the Biblical scholar, the theologian, must 
. A 

be concerned about both, Church music is primarily a vehicle of 
spiritual inner history, Von Rad writes that such history 1s 

+ « .& view and interpretation not only of that which once 

was but of a past event that is secretly present and 

decisive for the present, Thus, Jjust as for an individual 

certain events or decisions of the past determine his 

whole life, |o in the life of tribes and peoples past 

events have a direct influence on the presant and mold 

it, Here it is the saga much more than historical 

writing that knows this secret contemporary character of 

apparently past events; it can let things become contempo- 

rary in such a way that everyone detects Their importance, , + 

He goes on to say that in addition to the external history 
of wars, migrations, and political events, there is an inner 
history of events and experiences of singular guidance, of %working 
and becoming mature in life's mysteries., a history with God,” 
This inner history is directly related to historical record, but its 
"manner of representation and visualization 1s different,” "There 
is often an entire world of events--actual experienced events-- 
enclosed in a single saga,”" 
Such compact expression of event, heavy with historical 

memory and charged with present significance has been a germinal 
factor in music throughout all time, In every cultural s8ituation, 


this kind of poetic/event symbol has been preserved and its inner 


significance interpreted by music, Ballad and epic narratives, 


LOTbad., pp. 32f. 
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the folk songs of a community, cult songs, the songs of war and 


victory--all are primarily concerned with single events within the 
larger context of a particular historical memory, Such event- 
expressions are the very stuff of music, part of its inner being, 
a well-spring of its life, 
Es bi ET 

The Faith-Recital motif therefore holds that church music 
is fundamentally concerned with narrative forms and must be 
understood in a dramatic context, As a result, there is a uniqueness 
about church music, Just as opera or ballet music has peculiar 
limitations and associations, 0 church music has its characteristics, 


For example, the peculiar character of words in church music can 


only be grasped when they are studied in relation to this Great 


Story, Words carry differing associations and ideas depending on 
their context, Love has a certain meaning in relation to tennis, 
another in relation to Hollywood, family, and 80 on, The $ame 
verbal symbol takes on far different content as the context and 
associations change, This is why the Salvation History is 80 
important for understanding the meaning and usage of words in 
church music, 

The Bible uses words in many ways: 
1, The Expository Level, This is the matter-of-fact, precise 
language of law, historical record and commerce. 


2, The Poetic Level, '_ This metaphorical use of words reflects 


emotions and expresses connotations beyond the expository, 

3, The Communal Level, This is poetry that has become a part of 
a people's history, It is in-group poetry, For instance, through 
the Gettysburg Address we identify ourselves as Americans, When 

it s8peaks of liberty, it refers to liberty in light of the struggle 
for liberty in our history, The fathers mentioned are "our fathers". 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin and 80 on,, Such in-group, communal 
poetry is divisive by its very nature in that through it we either 
are reminded "this is my country, my people,” or we $sense our 
alien status, "this is not my country; these are not my people; 
this is not my history," 


4, The Sung Word, This is communal poetry that is sung, Music 


Serves both to articulate the meaning further and to increase the 


corporate nature of the symbol, Through the singing of a hymn, 
the words become an event which many men can experience together, 
Through-a song which our fathers sang, we discern our spiritual 
kinship with men of long ago as we express our common memory, our 
common faith and hope, This heavy weight of association, this 
density of poetic expression must be considered to understand 
fully the Lord's Song, To illustrate, let us analyze a Charles 
Wesley hymn, 

Come, O Thou Traveler unknown 

Whom still I hold, but cannot 8ee; 

My company before is gone, 

And I am left alone with Thee: 


With Thee all night I mean to stay 
And wrestle till the break of day. 


I need not tell Thee who I an, 

My 8in and misery declare; 

Thyself hast called me by my name-- 
Look on Thy hands and read it there: 
But who, I ask Thee, who art Thou? 
Tell me Thy Name and tell me now, 


'Tis Love, 'Tis Love, Thou diedst for me, 

I hear Thy whisper in my heart; 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee; 

Pure universal love Thou art; 

To me, to all, Thy mercies move; 

Thy nature and Thy Name is Love, 

(The Methodist Hymnal, No, 311 
The Methodist Book Concern, 1935) 

This hymn follows the structure of Genesis 32:24ff, However, 
it demands far more than intellectual knowledge of past events or 
an exercise in dramatic empathy, Through this ancient Biblical 
story, we understand and express our 8piritual quest, our struggle 
for peace, our desperate need to know the inner heart of God, The 
single, concise reference to the Christ Event--" 'Tis Love, Thou 
diedst for me, "is meant to bear a tremendous weight of association, 
This is the revelatory occasion, the "luminous moment,” Here at 
Calvary man finally knows and comes to trust the Being who created 
him and knows his name, Here the Great Story and "my story” meet. 
The darkness of struggle is broken and morning comes, 

Response to this hymn will vary, Some men Will give a pro- 


found inner affirmation, an unspoken "true," There will be a $ense 


of gratitude for this hymn which helps express their own experience 


of faith, Other men will react with petition: Wwould that the 
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morning would break for me and the answer come,” Others will not 


recognize the faith aspect of this hymn at all, Still others will 
reject it as an unsatisfactory definition of their life story, 

But wherever a song of the church is recognized as an 
expression of faith participation, this divisive quality (in the 
Ser.se of distinguishing, classifying, separating into groups) 
enters the picture, A faith-song calls forth either an awareness 
of s8piritual kinship or varying degrees of alienation, To say that 
the context of church music is Salvation History is to ee church 


music related in this way to the experience of faith, 


To 8mm up: according to the Biblical perspective, a 
fundamental tagk of church music is to articulate the drama, There 
is place for non-dramatic music in the life of the church--for 
preludes, musical accompaniment to liturgical action, for offerings 
of praise and thanksgiving that are contemplative rather than 
dramatic, But the fundamental context is narrative because the 


nature of revelation itself is narrative and dramatic, because the 


God whom we worship is a God who acts in history, Therefore, all 


llyg 8ee relation of music to faith in other motifs see 
above 16hf, 199256f, 5ee below 332f for further discussion, 
T.S. Eliot, Selected Es8ays (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
Inc, 1960), pp. 35ff delineates the difference between faith- 
participation and attendance at the theatre, 'A devout person, in 
ass8isting at Mass, is not in the frame of mind of a person 


attending a drama, for he is participating--and that makes all the 
difference, " 
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that is done springs from and is seen in relation to this great 
drama of s8alvation, 

According to Joseph Kerman, there is a two-fold aspect to 
drama: the "presentation of action” and "insight into its quality 
by means of response to action,” He emphasizes that "in the best 
dramas, the response Seems imaginative, true, illuminating and 
fully matched to the action," Church music is called to serve 


both aspects of drama, In the first role, music is asked to present 


the action, to tell the story, to recite the history including 


interpreting the motivation and purpose, In the second capacity, 


music provides the vehicle of response to the action, 


Faith-Recital and the Liturgy 

Two moments in the liturgy bring to focus its overall 
narrative-memorial character: the anagnostic reading of the 
Seriptures and the anamnesis of the consecration prayer, In the prayer 


the memorial 1s usually referred to here in just a $short — 
phrase, This is only natural, for the whole Prayer of 
Thanksgiving is, in substance, a memorial prayer, partic- 

ularly the Christological portion, In fact, even the 

readings in the fore-Mass, especially the Gospel, have as 

their aim to revive the memory of our Lord, His word and 

His work,,,, The basic theme of the Church year, too, 

is precisely the passio Domini, the redemption accomplished 

by Christ's death and Resurrection, 13 


IZkerman, Opera as Drama (New York: Vintage, 1959), .p. 263. 
Kerman gives a fine description of what it means for music to 
"articulate the drama” throughout this book, 


L3Jungmann, MRR; Þ. $430 


Both in the service of readings and in the consecration prayer, 

the narrative character of Faith-Recital remains, In that chapters 
five and six emphasize church music as a function of prayer, 
attention must be given to music as a function of the anagnostic 


reading of the Seriptures, 


For centuries, Christian worship seems to have begun rather 
abruptly with the service of readings, There were readings from 
the 01d Testament and from the New climaxing in the reading of the 
Gospel, Between the lessons, s0lo or responsorial psalmody was 
Sung, Originally the gradual followed the Old Testament lesson, 
Then came the epistle, the alleluia and the Gospel, Gospel 
lessons followed the lectio continua order, The O1d Testament 
readings seem to have been chosen as background to the New Testament 
les8ons, Augustine 


Speaks of a psalm %which we heard sung and to which 

we responded,” Augustine himself was wont to elect 

the psalm, Even Llengthier psalms were sung right through 
without curtailment, The refrain 8seems always to have 
consisted of an entire verse of the respective psalm, 

It could be taken either from the beginning of the psaln 
or from the context, ,,.due to their constant recurrence 
these refrains were quite familiar to the people, Like 
Augustine, another preacher, St, Chrysostom, takes occasion 
time and time again to refer to these refrains as a 
starting Pgpnt for a deeper study of the content of 

the psalm 


The psalm 80loist sang from the step of the ambo, Seriptural 


UTbid., p. 276 
15TBid, 
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cantillation was done from the ambo facing the people, In the 
gradual and other responsorial psalmody we are dealing with the 

oldest and most important of the psalms in the mass, 

This constitutive element of evangelical liturgy has 

recourse to inspired poetry to repeat the prophetic 

meg8age in lyric form communicable to all, It is the 

original c—_—_ the Christian people's knowledge 

of the psalns, 
This service of readings derives from synagogue worship, */ The 
reader was either a lay person or a member of the lower clergy, 

The 8subsequent history of the service of readings is not a 

happy one, In the West, the reduced understanding of Latin came 
to affect the whole purpose of the reading, The number of lessons 
was cut to two, The gradual and alleluia were combined, The 
gradual was Shortened until often only one verse of the psalm and 
the response remained, The alleluias became an accompaniment to 
the gospel processional, The reader began to stand within the 
Sanctuary and face away from the people, To heighten the ceremonial 
importance, recitation became more of a clerical function, The 
responses were taken over by the clergy-choir, Melodies took on a 


colorature quality both in East and West, This melodic artistry seems 


to have been for the purpose of hermeneutical interpretation and 


adding beauty to the ceremony , 15 The continuous reading of the 


Gospel books was increasingly broken by festival days, Regular 


- 


1 Gelineau, V&T, PP. 160f, 


(EP above, PP. 12Yf, 
1Bapel, Gregorian Chant, op. cit. p. 363, 


readings had always been suspended for the major feasts of the 
church year, But the greater numbers of feasts contributed to the 
breakdown of the lectio continua, In all these ways, faith-recital 
through Seripture Reading was taken from the realm of meaningful 
participation in narrative event to the realm of ceremony, 

Calvin's reform? was both a recovery and a great loss, 

He restored the lectio continua and the importance of understanding 
the lessons, But in restricting the readings exclusively to that 
amount which could be exposited and in repudiating the church 

year, Calvin broke the narrative form of Faith-Recital and sub- 
sumed the reading under the category of Wort/Antwort, 

Luther approached his liturgical reform differently, 
Preaching was to be recovered, Thus, in sung matins and vespers, 
the liturgical responses were to make way for the exposition of 
Scriptures, 

Sermons were to be preached on the Gospel at mass on 
Sunday and usuvally on the Epistle at vespers, but the 
preacher also had the choice of treating a book of the 
Bible consecutively, Later Luther also presented a more 
detailed prescription for the order of lections at the 
8ervices during the week, In spite of the sharp criticiam 
which Luther could direct against isolated texts, he held 
fast with singular stubbornness to the pericopes both as 
1iturgical lections and as preaching texts for the various 
SundayS,.. The preservation of the church year and the 


pericopes did, however, have a far-reaching s8ignificance 
since it gave Lutheran preaching the unique pattern by 


19886 pages 161f., 


which it differentiates iteolf to a great gFiont from 
practically all other Christian preaching, 


The prezervation of the ohurch year and the pericopes had far- 


reaching aignificameos for church muaic making possible the 
eventual fruition of the Bach cantatas. 


Lutheran compogers for a time wrote new polyphonic 
sottings to the Gorman texts of the old Mags nuabers acone- 
what comparable to the later "aorvicos" of the Bnglieh 
Churoh, This was, however, a procedure of linkkted duration, 
The later dovelopment of the choral motot and of the cantata 
opened a wider field for compogers, and theae forms engaged 
their particular interest, Another and greater roazon was 
that every effort was made to encourage congregational 
participation in wrehip, The ancient Latin texts of the 
Mass (Introit, Gloria, Creed, Sanctus, oto.,) wore pare- 

form of German hymns gung by the people 
thenselves, 


This is a picture of remarkable freedem both to conserve and 
to reform, The espirit is not that of coremonial but of the Word, 


In contrast to the Calvinist tradition, muaic is a friend of the 


ain, Goapel and mazic, 
another: the Goapel 


BHP, pp. 116-118, 
Vorship, op. vit., p. 165. 


So writes Oakar Soohngen of Luther and —_—_— 


Meammile, throughout the Middle Ages, the narrative 
character of ohuroch muaio found expreasion in experimental forms, 
The Sequences, the regult of troping the final jubilant molimas 
of the alleluia, opened a "now phage in European muzic,” This 
is perhaps The beginning of 'oomposition"' in the proper senee of 
the word, #7 The Soquences often reveal «a narrative character. 


Out of the dialogue tropes, the liturgical drans developed. For 
example, odio Cantandus Eat (poaxibly by Tuotilo, d., 915) came 
from the Chriotmas Introit, Puor Natus Bot. Quem Quoritis developed 
from the trope for Bagter, By the 14th century, euch mystery 
plays and cycles of liturgical drama wore extremely popular, "Tt 
1s chiefly from theae plays that the European drana developed, *** 
The later oratorio also traces its beginnings to the 
incidental muaic of gvoch plays. But its most ancient root is the 
reciting of the story of the Pasagion according to the Four Goape.s 
during Holy Week, —By the 12th century, the parts of Christ, the 
narrator, and the crowd were aaaigned to different voices, Even- 
tually, the parts of the crowd wore get polyphonically and the 
process of development began whibh led to the great sottings of 


2230chngen, L103 oit., PP» 15, 16, Soo aloo Recd, 2B» 2t., 


PP. 6% 
"Boa, HM. Ps 67%, 
2Indd., p. 410, 


Another development of the mystery play was the folk 
earo]l which was euch a ereative etimulus in the carly years of this 
century through the work of R, Vaughan Williams, G, Holet and 
others, Thanks to the early myostery plays and the Christias creche 
of Francis of Aaaiai, people becane Tacocustomed to think vividly 
of many of the Bible stories,” "Such developments Led naturally 
to the writing of religious aongs in the vernacular, as in the 
ICoventry Carol" and aleo to the gradual eubestitution of folk-song 
and dance tunes for the winding ocadences of liturgical muzic.... 
Theve was thus a drawing together, with a now muaic, in what was 
8till almost a now language, of minstrol, literary, and folk pootry 
in the ſ3ſtconth century, *** 

In all these extra-liturgioal ways, * mac responded to 
the creative stinulus of the Great Story, 


bearnar, Fo earner, introduction te The Oxford Rook of Carols, 


Press, 196%), p. vi f. He continues (p, ix) "The truth is y__ 


in the sense that they are the work of all the 
N 
& must, be remembered, however, that the sharp line 
between the Evoharist and other ocoagions of worship was not 
_ A > Soo Follorer, op. Cite, 
PP» f, 


29% 


Aneannoais is not linkked to the forms related to reading of 
Seripture or the congsecration prayer. 4s Jungaanm observed, the 
entire church year re-enacts the drana of aalvation on the large 
Scale, The Byzantine Rite clearly nanifoosts the aneanesis character 
and narrative form of evcoharistic worehip, The eorviece of prepa- 
ration uses imagery of the Incarnation and Paazgion, The little 
Entrance recalls the ninistry of Jegus, There is remembrance of 
the trimphal entry, the entombment and finally the climax in the 
Regurrection, The Eastern Rite ritually emphasizes the kingly role 
of Chriet and his Recurrection, It 1s intereating that hymnody 
plays such an important role in this wraehip which etreaes royal 
ceremonial and imagery, Witness the "Cherubic Hymn" which has been 
Sung by the choir at the Great Entrance aince 57%, 

We who mystioally repregent the Cherubim and ing the 
thrice-holy kyan to the lifegiving Trinity 


let us lay azide all wridly cares 
That wo nay receive the King of the Universe 


momonendy: =@y— or ans 
» Alleluia, Alleluia, 

Singing sceens to be asscciated with the ocoaaion of procesaion., 
In the Roman Rite the introit, the offertory, and the coommion are 
all united by proceasional movement. Popular hymnody was often 


az800lated with great outdoor procesglonals, The Iitany of the 


yolless, OP» 2it., Pe 166, 
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Anglican Church is a proceecional form, Even in evangelistic 


Sorvioes, the invitation hyun accompanies the act of movement 
toward the chance], In all theee ways, the church acems alucst 
unocensciously to be acting out the pilgrimage character of the 
Lord's Song, Long ago on the Exodus journey, Iaracl learned that 
Yahwoh was not a God who at but one who "walked, Who revealed 


Humaelf anew in new action in each new day, Tara] found that 
faith was a walking-in-trust, an obedient following of God, their 
Shepherd, To wrekip this God-on-the-nove® required « narrative 
form and a continming rehearging of the Mighty Deeds of their 
Heavenly King, It is this drama of the King as Ho clecks and 
ransoms His people which above all calls forth the creative power 
of wasio, 


IT, ANALYSIS OF THE FATITH= RECITAL WOTIF 
A. IMITIAL DIRECTION 


KJarrative Form; Anthropotropic and theotropic 

The pealm is clearly human regponse to God's act--that is, 
It pre- gupposes the prior revelation of God in listory and the 
re-prezentation of revelation through other eultic forms, leverithelioes, 


287he 014 Teatanent tory is of a God who constantly calls 
his people to break camp, to move out, to prepare for the battle 
yet to come, Tarael's cence of commmity with one another and with - 
their leading God was forged within the context of a pilgrim 
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a double function belongs to the pealn regponss., "Tt is ainul- 
taneously a teatimony borne in the pregence of God and a "pro- 
olanation' in the precence of the congregation," In the pealus 
of lament 
+» the form of addreaaing God in the gecond perecn 


alternates with narration in the third pereon; that is, the 
lament, too, has that twofold purposs,.,.it is aimiltancously 


gW__ » Way TEULLE LEUUg CTDLELS Fg Cos an 
attor for the congregation, 


Paalmody in relation io Segziſioo and Proolomation 
Previous chapters have chown that the question of preyer-as- 


prophotio- intwort vs. preyer-ecoompenying-prioetly egorifice is « 
fundamental question for ecehuroh muaglco, Contemporary study of the 
Paalms has ched aome light on this igaus, 

Sigmand Mowinokel writes, for instance, that "as to the 
point in the temple goeorvice at which, in old times the aong 
occurred, little is known, One thing is certain, that it was 
Supponed prinarily to belong to the aaorificial act," Veizer 
qualifies this sacrificial emphasis Somewhat by pointing out that 
the votive offering was not an abeolute oultio duty. However, 


NTg., p; 39. goo dhe Bo Þe _ oit., Vol. II. 


» Ps oit., Vol, IT, Po 31, He cites Pas, 


60413 an HE Ko 

We ke + Ps 85 61tos Ps, 40:6 ; Pp 69:30, nt 
1s i recorded in Lev. 7:11 f., that the general 
regulation of the ritual of the votive offering first acme to have 
been fully developed, Hence the main exphacsis in the earlier oult 
of the Covenant lies not on the thank-offering but on the teotimony."” 


the prophets included the Pealus in their protest against the 
sacrificial aystem. 


+ « « 60me of the prophets are radicals, preaching judgment 


noe Amos 5:21-23; Iaiah 
1110-15,, .vhat they condeem is the perverted oult of «a 


ahnn03,p*0Pl0 is of mane, —_ £46 ons echiove- 

On the other hand, Mowinoke]l degcribes links between 
prophet and paaluiet. Both held that inspiration was an eaaential 
of faith in contrast to the more mechanical ritual of the priest- 
hood, There God has been experienced as &a pergonal reality," 
writes Mowinckel, 

the deaire to preige and thank him will be an immediate 
outoome of the experiences, and become nore important 


than the tonal rite, Here pealuist and prophet 
are at one, 


Many Pealmodic promnises are in the style of prophetic epeech. 
Even if such oracles were spoken by the priests, the influence of 
the prophetic novenent 1s till clear: "the priest peaks like 
a prophet, and in the traditional style of the prophetic. "7 

To gum up: the narrative form (of Faith-Recital) is 
almul tancoualy prayer offered to God and teatimony before men. 
Sometimes narration in the third perecn changes to accond perscn 


2 oinekel, OP» tl IT, Þ. 2%. 
, IT, Ps 2 & 
34- IT, Þ. 61 citing Pas, 61:6, and 8519, 
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direct addreass to God or to the accembled., However, the third 


party to the conversation 1s not ignored. Certain Poalns are 
particularly related to saorificial ocoagions, others to pro- 
photic practices, Tot the viewpoint of the pealuniets has its om 
integrity and concern. The relationehip between the various 
elements in Ierasl's wrehip cannot be reduced to « static formula. 


Changing weight was given to the various elenents in worehip in 
different periods, 7 


B, THE MIND-BODY PLANE 


The Dinenaion of Solf-uaronoes 
Muglo, and its language kin, the lyric wrd,”” oem. to 
be related to that dinenaion of life which Paul Tilllch calls the 
"dimension of aelf-amareness,” of the "paychological solf," 
"Self" in this genge, must not be xigunderstocod as an 
obJect, the existence of which oould be digousaed-- 


as & part of a living being--but rather as the point 
to which all contents of awaroness are related, in ao far 


+» IT,-p. 70, "Here the view of the prophets 
ocolnoides one tendency in the pealuiets:; that of depre- 
But there is a baake dis- 


relationship to God in faith and obedience and the 2ocial othic, 
whereas the pealunists emphacitze the offering up of praige and 
prayer, the thankegiving pealn and the penitential prayer," 

| FN , IT, pp. 22-23. 

below pp. 3OIfL, 


as "I" an avare of then”? 
In the process of ohild development, this dimension of 8aelf- 
awarene 88 is evidenoed in that algnificcnt nenent when & young 
child first aays "1 want" rather than "Johnny (noaning hinsolf) 
wants,” This is the moment when the child first articulates that 
he is «a self, an "TI" over againest other people, It is difficult 
to dicouss the peychological golf alone for it is aluost inextric- 
ably united with other dinensions of man, Only in special aitus- 
tions guch as "dreams, half-sloop, otc,,” does the paychological 
5o1f goem to aoparate itsolf to ome extent, 

The dimension of gelf-avareness--the "dooiaive atop in 
golf-integration of life"%--is directly linked to the act of memory 
and anticipation, 

Solf-avaroeness noans that all encounters of a being with 
its environment are experienced as related to the individ- 
ual being... that is aware of them, Centered avareness 


implies a center wilch is definite, and at the came tine, 
it implies a more embracing content than in even the most 


Titalios, F.M. 
The "centeredness" of the paychological gelf is also shomn 
by the movement going out of and returning to iteelf in relation 
to the commmity, That is, the golf is avare that he is both an 


- 39paul Hllieh, . Wl. I, 7>. 
(The University of on, ne 4 5 _— JW f, 


| + OP. Oit., Þ. 36, The terms aolf-avareness and 
centered avareness are SYRONyNOUS, 
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individual--mniquely hinsolf--and also that he is « coomnal golf, 
He mast aleo go out and "find hineelf”" in encounter with other 
people, Moreover, the dinenaion of geolf-avareness is central in 
that it links "the blological dimension on the one aide and that of 
the spirit on the other aide" and is oo to gpeak Voubmorged in both 
dimensions, **l 


Muglo and the Dimension of Self-varonegs 
The most obvious evidence of the "centered" character of 
wagio 1s the contreting nature of the tw major foroes which have 


always shaped it: the dance and the wrd, Mugio brings theee two 


varied moans of expreagion together; dance, golf-exprezaion through 


bodily movement, and words, gelf-oxpreasion through rational eymbol. 
And surely every singer would agree that the act of ainging is 
slmultancougly paycho-physlcal and paycho-logical, : 

Some scholars gee the nature of maaic as a way of inter- 


proting the "morning droa,"** That 1s, mueic has « peouliar 


wo » P. 37. This preceding 8ection drew heavily upon 
U11ioh! and modes of | 
arizes from the "morning dream," the stato between the 
waking of day with its clear apprehengion of contours, and the 
undivided, blessed, unconscious life of night, Song interprets 


the drean, 7, wood 
morning drean..." 

We should do better to think of daydreas. Or porhaps 
oven better, of that remarkable activity wo go through when wo 
awake from our dreams at night, and consoiously interpreting, 
carry on the dream story, The world which then aries has come 
directly from the imnediate dream experience, but it has neoanrhile 
become Something quite different; the creative epirit has taken 
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ability to wnite the physical world of pace and body with the 
world of rational congoiouamness. 

The nature of the lyric or poetic word aleo points to this 
dimension of aolf-avarencss, MNugic has developed out of prose 
and poetry, But "it is aluost eelf-ovident tanat the road from language 


to migie leads via pootzy."'”? But what 1s this "pootio" word? 


What are the dynanics which eoparate it from prog? 


& The pootic wrd 


I, In poetry, the gound of a word becomes a aignificant 
bearer of meaning, {Theoretical discussion of "the muzie of pootry® 


therefore to unite the exterior and interior wrids 
cane, mule is a wrild to itgolf, with its own agpace and. 
time, in which not only spatial, but aleo temporal exi 

=. 4 Der Locus | trans 

an P v . 

by D, E.,, Green (New York: Holt, Soores 225 Frame = 

we Keller, and trans, by 
Leigh Gerdine (New York: W. W, Norton & + Inc., 1965), 


P-. 7. Church mualcians must keep in mind that there is a 
difference between Hebrew, Latin, eto, poetry. 


Poetry ues rhythm, 
It uaes techniques of asgcnance, alliteration, 
onomatopoela, aconeotines riyne, 
Different elements of the above are combined 
to communicate through form. 

(1) Parallel phragses 

(2) S8trophic struotures, otc, 


2, Sensory Symbolic Language is uged heavily in poetry, 
"Symbolic language,” writes Erich From, 


1s language in which we express inner experience as if it 
were & Sengory experience, es if it wore acenothing wo 
were doing or something that was done to us in the wrid 
of things, Symbolic Language is language in which the 
wrld outaide is a eymbol of the world inaide, a eymbol 
for our aouls and our minds, 


Tis synbolic language which From calls the one wniversal 


Language-- although there are different dialects dependent partiocu- 
larly upon clinate--is an expression of our mental activity while 


sleeping., 


Consclousness is the mental activity in our state of being 
preoccupied with external reality--with acting, The 
unoonsclous 1s the mental experience in a state of existence 
in which we have shut off coommmications with the outer 
world, are no longer with action but with 

our 8elf-experience, 


Wourt Sachs points out that the larger part of the language 
of poetic forms has come from dancing, Foot, veree, strophe, 
Stanza, period--all theee words come from the terminology of the 
dance, This guggests to Sachs that there is a vital commection 
between the patterns of phrasing and the poetic forms of a 
Language, and the characteristic motor forms of a people, Soo 
Curt Sachs, Rygthm and Tempo (New York: W, W., Norton & Co,, Inc., 1953), 


PP» 37 = 
"Tromn, The Forgotten Language (New York: Grove Press, 


= 9 
» Po 29, 
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The transhistorical and transoultural nature of aengory- symbolic 
Language is of great importance for church muaic in that it makes 
it poazible to understand and ues the language of diverse cultures, 
Such eros8s-cultural communication is possible because pootic 
imagery expres inner attitudes and gub Jeotive diporitions in 
terms of the external wrid of nature and bodily eensation, 
Conversely, 

Imagery may be defined as the poetic or verbal nanifes- 

tation of past experiences of aight, sound, taste, touch, 


amell, pain, and motion, are, in effect, the physlcal 
manifestations of emotion, 


Thus poetic inagery has gn interpretive function aimilar to that 


of dreans where the unconecious commmicatoes about itself in the 
universal language of matural ooounrences., 

Illustrations of cross-cultural aimilarity through poetic 
Language are eacily found in muzical texts. 


The people that walked in darkness have gen & great light, 
(Loaiah) 


Load kindly light anid the enoiroling gloom. 
Load Thou me on, The night is dark and I an far from 


home, (John Henry Newnan) 


When you walk through a storm, hold your head up high, 
and don't be afraid of the dark. 

At the end of the storm is a golden aky and the eweet ailver 
8ong of the lark, (O0scar Hanmerstein) 


This diverse poetry combines imagery of walking and light, The 


——_—. 


17. kin, 3, Feaeenden, P, M, Larson, 4, NH, Williams, 
Jon 2 Read the Bible Aloud (Now York: As8ociation Press, 1965), 
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uss of imagery is aimilar oven though the authors are geparated by 
2500 yoars, | 

Sengory Symbolic language is often narrative in form, It 
is a curtlous fact that when wo droan wo dream stories, epigodes, 
not theoretical ideas, At this point, the form of the myth and 
the dream 1s the —_— 

3, Contemporary poetic oriticiaon has come to a common 
acceptance of metaphor as a (if not the) fundamental poetic 
device. *? & notaphor brings together two cencory images without 
an expreszion of comparison, (The Lord is uy Shepherd,") It 
is the relationship between the two inages which is problematical, 
Proe demands' inter-stitial connectioii; Poetry puches toward a 
type of expreszion that takes away the connection, The reader must 
think through the motaphor under the control of the poet, Through 
the Jjuxtaposition of two images without logical connection, the 


as800lations and ideas belonging to one image are transferred to the 


other,” The tencion created by the two contrasting inages creates 


400 From, op. oit., pp. 195, 196. 

49The following disousslon of metaphor condenses lecture 
material of Dr, Tom Driver, The lectures covered a wide range of 
Scholars egpecially the work of Philip Wheelright,  —_ 
Fountain (Bloomington: Indiana Univereity Press, 195), 

examples of figurative language can be found in 

I8ailah, God is pictured as a conqueror, a man of war prepared to 
enter the battle (42:13), as a woman in travail panting in her 
birth pangs (43:16), as the king ushering in his kingdom (42110; 
5217), as the leader of the blind (43:16), as the husband (5415) 
and father of Iarael (50:11)... The worm Iarael becomes Talwoh's 
threeghing aledge, The queen of empire is degraded to grind at 
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a kind of prezence, The first figure is brought vividly to 


consclouaness through its gurpriaging combination with the second 
imago. 

By the use of metaphor the poet bridges time, Through 
the dynanics of imagination, the poet brings the past through 
aymbols into the actual pregent, In healthy imagination there is 
always a dynamic tengion between the "inagined" reality of the past 
and the actual prezent, Through the poetic story, we participate 
in the "inagined" story of the past in euch a way that 4t can 
change our understanding of the prezent real world (in that we 
zoe the wrld differently in 1ight of the story) without deatroying 
our actual conscioumess of the reality of the prozent, > 

Biblical poetry is dominated by a typologioal”* uss of 


the nill, The peoples are like a drop in the bucket before God," 
"Taakah" by Janes Muilenberg, eo Bible, Volume V. 
(New Yo The Abingdon Press, 1959), Þ. - 
s concludes the material candensed from the Driver 
This material also relates to the "Tine Element,” Tt is 
to keep discuagion of language all together, 
typological aymbol requires a knowledge of the history 
of the image, It depends upon a coommity which knows that history 
in order to commmicate, þ neg. 5 way ety is 2x2 
"iden" has no meaning unless people know 
Many N.T. figures are both gens 
symbols, BE, G, "IT am the good 
experiences of caring for 


grape 
parable of the Vineyard (Is, 511-7). Soo aloo Ps, 80: 
8-13, Jer, 2121, Hos, 10:11, 
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metaphor in which there is an "eachatologiocal correspondence 


between begluning and end." That 1s, the baaic idea of Biblical 
typology is that of correspondence of images in which the relation 


of type to anti-type is temporal: "The primeval event is a type 
of the final event, "5* 


++ The New Tostament narrators, often exprecaly, 
but often tacitly, parallel 01d Tostament events, and 
they preguppose of the reader that 'he will know of this 
(as zaid, often hidden) relationship of correspondence, 
and will reflect upon it. ... For example in the 
Passion narrative, as is well known, Pealm 22 is called 
upon even to biographical details as a wor od the 
suffering of the eachatological Anointed One, 


Because of this typological character of Biblical poetry, the 
church today mat re-experience the Story of Old Iarasl (from its 
pergpective) in order to know who Jegus Christ is and who we are 
as Christians, 

One mast therefore, , .really speak of a witness of the 

O1d Testament to Christ, for our knowledge of Christ is 

incomplete without the witness of the Old Tegtament, 


Christ is given to us only through the double witness 
of the choir of those who await and thoee who remember, 5® 


53%;erbard Von Rad, in "Typological Interpretation of the 


01d Testament® in on - edited by 
CLaus Westermann, og : John Knox 
), Ps» 19, 
» Po 20, ; 
+ PP» 20, 21, "The new thing in the New Testament 
ation of this theological thought-form typology to 

a book, to the canon of the Old Testament, although-this theological- 
eachatological, analogical way of thinking iteolf is, ... prepared 
for in a far-reaching way by the Old Testament's own aeolf-under- 


standing,, ." 
Thad. Ps. 39, 


b, The recited wrd 
It is in the act of sounding the poetic word that its 
centered quality between mind and body becomes most evident. To 
1llustrate the link between mazic and oral recital, and the 
paychological-paychophyasical character of the recited word, witness 


the quotation from How to Reed the Bible Aloud.”” 


Reading aloud and reading ailently to onegolf are as 
different as listening to «a gymphony orchestra and 
merely reading a muzical acore, It is only in the spoken 
word that the full, ultimate mossage of the writer can 
reach through to the audience, The written word, ailently 
read, is but a form of ahorthand, indicating the sounds 
which the reader mast make to breathe life into the 
mneSSage pregerved on the printed page, 
» + « the first thing an orchestra conductor does when pre- 
paring for a concert is to faniliarige hinsolf com 
pletely with the mugical core, He mast know its every 
Shade of meaning, its every nuance of rhythm, its innermost 
invwolutions of s8ound, 

And that is the first thing you must do as you prepare 
to uae the symphony of voice in your reading of the Bible... 


Included among the chapter gub-headings are these: 


The Character to be Portrayed 

Phrasing the Score 

The automatic response of the voige to emotions 
Bnotion--the time-binding-ol 


t 
Pas. þ 77 ro is quoted: *,,.overy emotion 
- of the 


from nature its own peculiar look, tone, and 
gesture; and the whole frane of man, and his whole countenance, and 
the variations of his voice, acund like strings in a maaical 


binding element--mnoans zimply that wo bind ourselves to people 
the past through the re-oreation of the game emotions in our 
that they know at a moment in the pat, We can experience 
Same emotions and problems, for they are not strange to us. 


Meaning interpreted through pitch and infleotion 
Change of volume controlled by meaning 

Stress governed by meaning, too 

Rate and rhythm dotermined by the goense 


The importance of phrasing and pauzing 
Phrazing and Artioulation, by Hernan Keller, though 
written about muslc, has a cinilar point of view, 4s he acos it, 


mugical "phrazing is mach 14ke the gub-diviclons of thought; its 


function is to link together gubdiviacions of mazical thoughts 


(phrases) and to et them off from one another; it has the ame 
function as punetuation marks in language,” On the other had, 
"The function of mugical articulation...is the binding together of 
the separation of individual notes; it leaves the intelleotual 
context of a 1ine inviolable, but 1t deternines the exproaxion, "*® 
articulation is related to the handling of consonantal sounds in 
specch, Keller remarks that "wo nay correctly conceive the 

musieal (or, more properly, the muzically inspired) cound as a 
specch tone heightened in expreaxion and purified." ye carefully 


They are universal and tineless,,.. This timolosmess is the link, 
the bridge which makes it posaible for us to understand, to read, 
and to portray the literature of the Bible as if the aituations 
degeribed were in existence today, The emotions underlying the 
PaSzages of the text are timologs; and the one way in which they 
can be expressed from language to language, across centuries of 
time, is through the vocal inetrument, for the voice in its gamut 
Can express any emotion and, if properly used, can elicit any 
_— 

lle 


x F, ” It. Þ. 8, 
- Td... p. 9. 
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delineates and delimits this etatement., But it is clear that there 


is a close relation between recitation and muagic, Perhaps his most 


balpful insight for our purposes follows a gurvey of the develop- 
ment of punotuation marks, 


» « «punctuation aligns show the reader when and how he should 
breathe in a living performance, This is by no means negli- 
gible: through the breath, those things that pertain to 
one another are brought together in a unity and sot off 
from what follows: between major subdiviasions, one breathes 
deeply; between analler gubdivieions, one breathes only a 
little, Thus is breath, the spirit of man, bound together 
in a mysterious manner with the spirit of language; and we 
understand that the Greeks had the game word for breath as 
they had for soul ), 4s in language, 80 in muaic, 
"to phrase” neoans "to breathe”; "to phrase well" 
means "to breathe intelligently," 

Everything language cannot express with the help of 
punotuation signs--height and depth of pitch, —_ 
tempo, dynanics, riythm, articulation--muzic is able to 
bring to expression ,Fhrough its notational system and 
additional slgns... 


To sumaritze; the act of reciting the poetic wrd is 
of the very es8ence of muzgic, Moreover, analysis of the poetic 
word and of music ghowed the Woentered" quality of the act of 
reciting--that it is "eubmerged in both dimenslons, the biological 
dimensLon on one aide and that of the spirit on the other aide, "*? 
Let it be emphasized: it is in the actual bodying forth of the 
word in sound (in-tone-ing) that the full implications of the 


eller, op, oit., Þ. 1. 
03300 the disoussion of Hllich's deccription of self- 
awareness, above Þ, 299, 
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poetic word are realized, And, the prime function of church music 


is to articulate the drama, to accept responsibility for the 
interpretation implicit in the act of in-tone-ing the Mighty Acts 
of God in Scripture and prayer, 


C, THE TIME ELEMENT 


Revelation in Christ and Emotional Catharsis 

Faith-Recital uses geveral means, already mentioned, to 
bridge the time-gap between the past and the present, The 
Jjustaposition of contrasting images in a metaphor brings to 
consciousness the first image, thus creating a kind of "presence,” 
Through empathy, recital makes possible emotional participation 
in past events, Music itself, like the dramatic story, employs 
the fluid category of space-time appropriate to the dimension of 
861f-awareness, Other factors, such as typology, help to bridge 
time through imagination, 

But, having suggested that church music uses the same 
dynamics of re-presentation as secular poetry, drama, and music, 


some differences between church and 8ecular music need to be 
made clear, 


First, secular art points to the process of emotional 


participation (empathy or catharsis), or to metaphorical 


"zurprise"”" as revelation in itself, Secular poetry looks to 


imagination as such as a means of 2alvation, ®* In contrast, 


ehurch music 8ees the dramatic process and tradition as one way 


elimaxing in the Person of Jesus Christ, Here imagination 
illminates and participates in that revelatory occasion and the 
subsequent Tremembering®* by the church, But the occasion of 
Jesus Christ carnot be contained within or set along side the 
imaginative process as one among Several equal kinds of revelation, 
God's act in Christ transcends in scope and quality the insight 
gained through catharsis and imagination, 

Church music as we are defining it is not first an emotional 
process, Church musilc rather 8e0s imagination as a servant of the 


Mighty hots of God, It tells « "Story” which did not grow out 


nr. Tom F, Driver writes: 

The religious believer,, Finds himself happiest with 
orthodox poetry, which gives lyric voice to the content of revela- 
tion or which dramatizes various moments in the life of faith, 

Wor poetry, as such salvation depends upon imagination, 
Something must be perceived within the field of estrangement, The 
poet's task is to overcome estrangement by reconciling 'discordant 
qualities,* The modest poet, he who is least given to Romantic 
ambitions, will settle for the moments of reconciliation that 
come in individual poems, The more Romantic poet will elevate 
poetry into the way of reconciling the discordance of experience 
and will thereby make poetry a s8ubstitute. for religious salvation,” 

Driver then contrasts W.H, Auden and Wallace Stevens in 
regard to their attitude toward salvation, Poems of Doubt and 
Belief, edited by Tom F, Driver and Robert Pack Allan York: The 
Macmillan Company, 196%), pp. 1 ff. 
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of one person's imagination nor that of a coommity, Church mazic 
is oalled to narrate a drama which took place in real events in 


Churoh Mugio as Hiotorioal Witnoss 

This raiges an even more difficult isgue, The Biblical 
witness ues the pre-scientific language of its day, The prink- 
tive wrid-view enters into the desoription of the events, As a 
result, various attempts are being made to de-mythologize the 
Kerygna and restate it in contemporary forms, Linitation of space 
precludes any full discuasgion of thee iagues, However, this mach 
needs to be s aid; church muaic needs to maintain its way of inter- 
pretation in distinction from de-mythologizing . 

as Dr, John MacQuarrie has pointed out, Christian hyanody 
has alwvays participated in the existential interpretation of the 
Biblical story. ©? But de-mythologizing is different. iccording to 


OD aoQuarrie, — of (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Publigshers, + PP» . existential 
interpretation in itself makes no pronouncement whatever concerning 
the factual content of the story which it professes to interpret. 
It leads us neither to affirm nor to deny any obJjeotive reference... 
On the other hand "Demythologizing therefore adds something to 
slmple existential interpretation when it goes on to deny any 
obJeotive reference in the story, and this overplus of negation 
must be derived from ome other source, Such as a wrld-view 
which does not aduit of the possibility of the kind of events 
narrated in the story," 
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Rudolf Bultmann, the Biblical meoSzage is to be re-expresscd in the 


categories of Heidegrerian philosophy, Church muaic is rejected 
by the position because the Heideggeorian categories of language 
are those of philogophy, not of poetry, (This is true even though 
the terxinology is derived from a profound  understanding of poetic 


Language, ) 


Mugleo and the bistorioity of the Christ Brent. But oven 
more fundamentally, church magic is linited by Bultmann's defi- 


nition of the Christ Event iteelf., Becauce of his linikted con- 
ception of mythopoetic language, Bultmann focuses alunogt exclugively 
on human existence and the dinenaion of gelf-avareness, Bultmann 
helpfully shows how the proclamation of the conflict and victory 

of the cross caugses a coriels of gelf-understanding within man, 

that the Kerygna can be a Saving oocaaion for contemporary nan, 

But in restricting his language to that of human existence and 

the dynanics of self-understanding, the fulness of God's act in 
Chriet 1s reduced. ®* What Christian exiotentialiots tend to 


2041der, op. cit., p. 132 f, "But there 1s « bagko ques- 
tion here, Do we move as Buiimann does from the pictorial and 
repregentational character of the myth to its guppoged meaning for 
the heart alone? Or ahould we not recognize that the eymbol, for 
all its imaginative and ancient character, yot tolls us comothing 
Christian not only about ourselves but aleo about the viaible 
world of time and space and about the work of God in a real world 
process? Our choice here rests in part upon our view © 
logical language and oultural; aymbol, and our view as 
kind of truth they poszess, Erigtentialin 
truth prinarily about man, On this view the 
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neglect are the nany categories and uaes of Bong, for instance, 


which while uaing mythopoetic Language 8till witness to an obJjec- 
tive historical occurrence not expresaible within mythopoetic 


categories alone, 7 


the world tells us about ourgelves, not about 'things' and the way 
things are and the way things happen, But this deciagion has 
enormous conSequences for our view of the Christian life itesolf, 
The mythological portrayal in the New Tootament of the whole story 
of man and salvation as the Bible precents it is, in effeot, dis- 
paraged, In the Christian existentialist view of the Goapel auch 
zeexingly public matters as the history of God's people in the 01d 
Tostament, or the involvement of the Christ-drana in «a human 
situation in Palestine in the time of Herod, or even the order of 
nature in which men 14ive, all this is too easily gubeumed or 
folded up into a profound God-nan encounter, All that history 
repregents is too ecasily teleagcoped into another kind of history 
of God and our freedom, Now what stands in the way of this loss 
of reality in the Gospel is the mythopoetic mode of the early 
Christian witness to thee matters when its semantic character is 
rightly rstood, " 

The point at isue here is the problem of actualization 
(re-prezentation), Childs (op. cit., pp. 61 ff.) deacribes the 
scholarly situation as a Spec +» At one end, Mowinckesl's 
mythioal understanding of actualization suggests that "tne cult has 
as its function the renewing of the structure of the world by 
re-enacting the sacred drama of the myth. , Mowinckel feols that 
the content of the drama can be either mythical or hbistorical, 
Within this frramewri this distinotion is ineignificant, 

At the other end of the spectrum, Kraus %understands the 
role of actualization to be recital in the eoult of the great 
historical acts of the past which eatabligched Iarasl's existence. 
These acts share the quality of genuine historical events and are, 
therefore, non-repeatable, once-for-all in character, Actualization 
o00urs when” the —_— experiences identification with the 
original ovent, " (ps. 82 

Childs himself auggests "that neither the mythical nor 
historical analysis of the process of actualization are adequate 
to degcribe the biblical category, This appears to be a concep- 
tion which shares features of both yet exhibits a unique character 
of its om." (p. 83) (cont,) 


M 


4” 


World War IT 8ongs illustrate one relationaship between 
muaic and historical events, Recall the aituations which stimu- 
lated the following: 

There "11 be Bluebirds over the White Cliffs of Dover 


Remember Pearl Harbor 
Praizne the Lord and Pass the kiaunition 


Coming in on a Wing and a Prayer 

When the Iights go on again all over the wrid, 
These gongs express the hopes and hates, the gelf-understanding 
of the U.S, people at a certain tine, They are aleo a clear vitness 
to precise events in history, The songs refer precigely to World 
War IT--Dover, Pearl Harbor, blackouts, ote, Though mythopoetic 
(foars and dreams are expreagcd through aynbols of light and dark- 


ness, bluebirds otc.,), these gongs are distorted if completely 


Separated from their relation to actual events of history, Similarly, 
Yankee Doodle, the Battle Hyan of the Republic, Dixie, Pack Up 
Your Troubles eto,--all are remenbered becauss the importance of 


the past events thenselves cause us to remenber the 2ongs., 
Herein lies the eignificance of the New Testament use of 


67 (cort,)Tt seems to this writer that the problem 14es in trying to 
discover one way of actualization, What we are guggesting (in a 

tentative way) is that in OT and Christian worahip there 
are a number of modes and traditions of actualization, In this 
Section, we are Seoking to degcribe the dynamics of the mazical 
mode and tradition of aotualizing the onoe-for-all gaving ovent 
in Christ, 4 dual statement is required: 1, concerning muzical 
witness to a onee-for-all event; 2, concerning the magical 
tracition of Tremenbering" a once-for-all event. 
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musle, The transformed use of the O1d Testament paealus and the 


New Testament hyans witness to a change in self-understanding 
ariaing from an event which took place in nature and history and 
which affected the world, The dizciples folt differently about 
life and death because a victory had been won within history which 
yet pointed beyond history, God in Christ conquered ain and death 
and in response nan found he could aing, 


Nuslo as a way of "renenbering," But gong was not only « 
direct witness to the cocagion of Jegus' cross and regurrection, 
Both in the Bible and in subsequent tradition, aong was a way of 
remembering that historic ocoasion of vietory, William Shakespeare 
illustrates the dynanics of guch remembering in a scene from 


Henry the Fifth, The king 1s challenging his men before the 


Battle of Agincourt: 


This day is call'd the feast of Crispian: 

He that outlives this day, and comes gafe home, 
WAll 8tand a tip-toe when this day is nan'd 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian, 

He that ashall live this day, and gee old age, 


And 2ay, "Theae wounds I had on Crispin's 
O1d men forget; yet all ahall be forgot, 
But he'11 remember with advantages 
What feats he did that day, Then hall our names 
Familiar in his mouth as hougehold words, - 
Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

albot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 


From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it ahall be remenber'd; 68 

Ve few, we happy few, we band of brothers... 
The physical wounds, the feastival day, the father's tale to his 
g0n--all thee participate in the remembering, Similarly, the 
contemporary movie ballad, "Davy, Davy Crocket" rehearsed the 
occasion of the Alamo in the popular idiom, In both instances, 
the accuracy of historical report is leas than Scientific, but the 
importance of the ground of the songs in actual history remains, 

This way of remembering is not to be taken lightly, Many 

people know more about Julius Caegar, Anthony and Cleopatra, and 
certain periods of English history through Shakespeare than any 
other way, It is easential that fact be geparated from fiction, 
and this way of doing history is notably inadequate by itself., But 
the dynanics of this kind of remembering affects men and nations. 


ks Shakespeare ghowed, guch memory is carried through oocaslons 


o8uthe Life of King Henry the Fifth" from The Higtories 
and of Shakespeare (New York: The Modern $2.8 n.d.), 


Ps . 

097 was astoniched recently while in « eumer cap to 
discover that young boys knew more about Zeroes, Spitfires, Hurri- 
canes and Meagerschaidt's than I did. They knew about armor, mph, 
firepower, etc, How? Whore did theee boys learn about "Japs"7-- 
through comic books, old movies, model airplanes and children's 
books, It came from agking Dad about the wniform in the attic, the 
pictures in the photo album, In this way memories are ghaped, 


tradition as well as the official way of history books and 
government documents, 
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of celebration--holidays, anniverearies, birthdays, otc, The tw 


State funerals of John Kennedy and Winston Churchill come to mind, 
In both instances, as if by nature's neceatity, the countries 
reviewed their history in and through these ocoagions, The great 
Speeches were heard again; the crigis events recounted, The 
countries struggled to understand and emotionally %work through" 
the contemporary orisis by remembering other tragic hours: the 
Rooaevelt funeral, the Lincoln assasaination, otc, The aituation 
itself forced us to look at theae proto-types of the event, It 
would thus seem that the typological reaction is profoundly his- 
torical and communal rather than a-historical and individual. 

For example, World Jar IT not only produced nov gongs 
unique to that war; euddenly the older war 8ongs took on meaning 
again als: 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


Wait for me Mary 
Snile the Wiile You Kiss Me Sad idiou 


My Buddy mis80s you 
These Songs nay Seem Sentimental now, But during the war they wore 
real because the event of saying good-by at a railroad station was 
Very real, The correspondence of the war aituations made the songs 
of the earlier wars relevant to the nov aituation, Such typological 


response (which recognizes the appropriateness of an earlier aong 


for a contemporary situation) is a communal, affective reaponse 
which witneeses to the external historicity of the contemporary 


event, 
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So It was with the maaic of the Early Christian Chureh. 


It not only ereated new aongs, but it recognized a deep typo- 
logical connection with the events of the 01d Testament, partiou- 
larly those of the Exodus and the prophetic hope, The Chriatians 
came to ace that the hopes and image atructures of the 01d Teata- 
ment had been fulfilled and transformed in the person of Jegus 
Christ, This typologiocal re-interpretation took place with regard 
to the holiday occagions of celebration in particular, The 2ongs 
and practices of Passover and Booths were recognized to be proto- 
types of the now and comic revelation and viotory which had come 
in Christ, 

Moreover, the gubsequent remenbering of the onoe-for-all 
event cannot be separated from the contemporaneous encounter with 
God in the world at any given time, Childs makes this very clear 
in regard to the Old Tootament, 

++ the act of remembrance is not a aimple inner 

reflection, but involves an action, an encounter with 
historical events, Each gucceaaive generation in Iarasl 


witnesses in faith to a reality which it encounters when 
remembering the tradition, The biblical events have the 
dynanic characteristic of refuaing to be relegated to the 
past,.. .Each generation reinterprots the ane dotorming- 

tive events of the tradition in terms of the new encounter, 
This gives the biblical witness its peculiar character, 

It consists of layer upon layer of Iarasl's reinterpretation 
of the same pericd of her history, because each guccesaive 
generation rewrites the past in terms of her own exper- 
lences with God who meets his people through the tradition, 70 


70 kiles, OÞPs oit., PPs 88, 89, 
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A 8triking contemporary example of guch reinterpretation 


occurred on Thursday, March 25, 1965 at the Alabama capitol when 
Martin Luther King recited Joshus Fit the Battle of Jericho, com- 
paring the march from Selma to Montgomery with Tarael's proceaaion 
around Jericho, 

Finally, corporate einging is «a meaningful way of remembering 
a perzon,” This 1s very important for the New Teatament faith and 
its 8ong, The aong of Deut, 32 which Israsl was called to remember 
(the Torah which was song) did not include any special remembering 
of Moges as guch, Only the remembrance of God's act, tis Torah were 
to oe passed on, In startiing contrast, the Now Teastament gong 1s 
pre-eulnently a means for undersStanding and remembering the Pergon 
or Jesus Christ, The Gospel events and teachings are meaningless 
apart from Who He is, The gong interprets and remembers His 
Presence, His teaching, His actions, His iove, 


In conelus.on, the Biblical witness maust not be reduced 


to The categories of one philosophy, one human dinenslon, or one 


mode of re-prezentation, Such reduction mnisses the varied con- 
neotions of Biblical revelation with real people and actual history, 
This is a tragic loss for mic and for faith,'* This is why ohurch 


71eor example, "How Great Thou Art" brings to mind George 
Beverly a and the as8ociation of the Billy Graham Crusade, 

r, 2Þ- +» Pe 133 writes concerning poetry and 
historic reality: ( reckon with what we can learn about 
metaphorical and symbolic language from students of poetry: that 
it oannot really be translated, least of all into pros; that its 
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masio mast not be separated from other modes and traditions of 


remembering, Through that re-presentation which is prophetic 
preaching, man is confronted with the Word of God in a way that 


differs from Faith-Recital., Man is challenged concerning his 


present asituation direetly, Man is mot as a conscious, regponsi- 
ble person and called to obedience and loving trust in the bright 
light of day, in the marketplace, In the Lord's Supper man 
experiences the Pregence, the Body of Christ, Here in the com- 
manity that knows and loves and remembers Christ, the Christian 
comes to know himeelf in Christ, Out of this experience nan 
comes to recognize the Pregence of God in the conflicts of the 
world, And in einging the Lord's Song, the occastion of Jegus 
Christ is actualized through imagination , the lyric word, and 
meaningful ound. 


Faith-Reoital as the Context of Enoounter 

The above discussion auggests that the purpose of Faith- 
Recital of the Mighty lots of God is to provide the context--the 
. matrix of images--according to which pregent encounter with God 
can be understood, 


A congideration of the gecular love song may clarify this 


%. 


moaning is to be thought in terms of its om distinetive mode of 
communication; that this kind of report of reality--as in a work 


of art--is more gubtle and complex and conorete than in the cass 
of diseureive statoement.,., .. 
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point by analogy, 4 love gong mediates the hopes, dreams, and 


frustrations in love of the community to the individual. The 
commnity pasges on the story of the way it has loved--the feolings, 
the episodes, the "image of lovers," This complex of imagination 
becomes the matrix of memory and anticipation which a particular 
couple bring to their personal encounter with one another in the 
wrld, This narrative context enters into the actual moments of 
encounter because it is through this matrix that the actions and 
words of the other person are interpreted, Through this common 
Treasure of imagery, hopes and dreams are coummicated, and love 
is aotualized in the precent, 

Similarly through the Lord's Song, the faith commmity 
Passes on the story of the way it has been met by God--the feelings, 
epigodes, the "inage of men of faith.” This Song becomes the 
matrix of memory and anticipation according to which the individual 
Christian "hears the Word" from the pulpit and in the wrild, It 
is according to this narrative context that the individual is 
zensitive to the experiences of God's pregence in the Body of Christ 
and in the world, 

Such an understanding of gong as normally a contextual 
word (rather than a word of direct address) suggests the difference 
between gong and other modes of encounter, In itself,- singing 1s 


not fully prayer, (It is not meant to take the place of personal 


praying.) Singing is not proclamation of the Word; On certain 


Ly 
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"luminous" or "decieive" occaacions the gong becomes God's Word to 


a pergson or one's own existential prayer, but guch moments may 

or may not be at the time of performance, For these reagscns, 
Faith- Recital is not complete apart from preaching and Eucharistic 
prayer in wrship, or apart from personal prayer and prophetic 
obedience in the world, 


Eeohatology and the Narrative Struoture 

locording to Faith-Recital alone, the exchatologioal 
structure is as follows: 1, The historiocal narrative is framed 
by the proto and eschatological (beginning and end) times, The 
myThopoetic language uged to deaoribe these times is not different 


in its nature from the language with which all men project their 


hopes and dreams, 2, In the Old Testament, the forms of gage, 
historical epic, battle songs, liturgies, etc, enter the drama, 
The contemporary church is called to enter into these narratives 
through imaginative participation, 3, The New Testanent gong is 
at once more comic and universal and at the came time more 
personal than the O1d Testament gong, For in Jegus Christ, the 
Word of God became flesh and dwelt among us, Thus, the New 
Tostament gong remembers not only events and actions but pre- 
eminently a person, The New Testament zong also looks forward in 
imagination and anticipation to the Day when God's reign will be 
manifest, 


But to say it this way (which is the way it must be aaid 
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according to Faith- Recital dyneanics alone) is not completely 


true either to the Christian faith or to man's actual aituation 
in the world, In actual fact, we do not merely imagine ourselves 
in the 01d Testament situation--waiting for the coming of Christ., 
From the prophetic perspective and our own experience we know 
that we are in the O1d Testament aituation needing the coming of 
the Savior Messiah, And when He does meot us in the changing 
events of each now day, we know that His coming is always an 
act of Hs free mercy, and that our obedience is alvays partial 
and broken, Our walk with Him in faith is possible only becauss 
He has chogen, calls and, above all, forgives us. 

On the other hand, we are not in the O1d Testament aituation, 
We are in a radically new situation, Through the community of 
faith, the Chrisiian Churcn, the living memory of Jegus Christ 
has entered into our 14ves and we have known Him, That is, we 
experience the Prezence of God in a way that the 01d Testament 
people of God did not know Him, For we know the living Pregence 
through the Spirit in relation to that vital memory of a- real 
person, Jesus Christ, as actualized by the coommity of faith 
across the centuries, In this regard, our eachatological song 


differs from the 01d Testament hope and from the dreans of mankind 


in general, The difference is not discernible in the nature of 
the language--but in the content of that Language, For the content 
of the Chrietian hope 1s paradoxically « memory of « person, The 
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014 Testament hope differs from mankind's dreams by the particular 


Shape given by God's acts in hietory, eapecially the Exodus, 
Iarael thus came to understand the power and purpose of God, But. 


the New Testament people of God anticipate a Pregence Who has been 


and they sang a new gong, Saying, 
Worthy art thou to take the goroll 
and to open its 8eals, 
For thou wast slain and by thy blood 
didst ransom men for God 
From every tribe and tongue and people and nation, 
and hast made them a kingdom and 
priests to our God 
and they hall reign on earth," 


Then I looked, and I heard around the throne and the living 
oreatures and the elders the voice of many angels, manbering 
myriads of myriads and thousands of thousands, 8aying with 
a loud woloce, 

Worthy is the Lanb who was slain, to receive power 
and wealth and wiedom and might and honor and glory and 
bleazing!" And I heard every creature in heaven and on 
earth and under the earth and in the aca, and all therein, 
saying, 

"To him who sits upon the throne and to the Lamb be 
bleaaing and honor and glory and might for ever and ever! 
And the four 14ving creatures 8aid, "linen!" and the elders 
fell doun and worshipped. (Rev. 519 f.) 


The scene is the Throne of God and His agcgembled kingdom, 
The Lamb is the Victorious Christ, the Pais Theou of royal theology, 
and the eschatological gong is one which remembers a Person and 
an historie event. 


Ezchatology has thus entered the sphere of promise, not 


dream, To hope is now to trust a Person--His Word, His forgiving 


Pregence, It is 8till hope--not sight., We have not yet received 


the "spiritual" bodies which will make it possible for us to 
phrase ("breathe") perfectly the New Song, But the hope is 
grounded in the promise and memory of Jegus Christ and sealed 
with the gracious Prezence of the Spirit.'? and, 1t is again, the 
Faith-Recital motif with its centered quality which holds together 
in dynanic tension the not yet" and the realized eachatologiocal 
postures of the other motifs, 


D, PLACEMENT: (SUBJECTIVE-OBJECTIVE) 


The Faith-Recital motif cannot be arranged into any 
definite ub Jective-objective system of classification, It is 
s\maltaneously anthropotropic and theotropic, Its symbols Lack 
the logical clarity of Wort/Antwrt and are not something you can 


"et your hands on" as in Priestly Sacrifice, Tts truth-expressions 


72 he time etructure could be expro 


regard to the Paalus, When we asing the P 

identify with David, That is, the fraew 

Such that the Pealus remain songs of the 0 

anthropotropic perspective, waiting for the coming of the King, 
pPrezerves the causal motivation of life, and the fac 

Paalns are witness to actual history, At the game time, 2. 
Pealns/mist be geen as the Paalus of Jegus of Nazareth 

has raiged from the dead and made Christ, As Such, Jogus 
filled, reformed and tranemuted the Pealuns, According to this 
perspective we sing the pealus as the historical franmewrk of 
interpretation by which to understand Jesus' Pergon and work, and 


Pore 
spective, the Paaluns are truly Christ's Prayer and of His Body, the 
Church, Theage three perspectives must remain in mutual relationship, 
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are -eluaive combinations in which emotional feeling enters into 


the meaningful image, 

This indefinite, ambivalent quality characterizes the 
approach to the individual-corporate polarity ala, Here the figure 
of the king and his people is typical, The dynamics of the iden- 
tification process between a king and his people differ from a 
prophet's or priest's relation to the community, The king is the 


people writ large, '* Hs temptations and joys are qualitatively 


the same as other men, but the dimenslons of his life are those of 
the nation, In the king's battles, the people's future hangs in 
the balance, As his judgments are wise or deceitful, ao is the 
character of the nation, So, the people come fo identify with 
the king and his house, 

according to guch a perspective, a Sharp dichotomy between 
an "TIT" gong and a "we" song is not possible, The Bolo gong of 
vietory is the people's glad rejoicing, An individual Lament can 
become the people's ory of grief. The kingly recital of his story 


is also the story of the people, 2 There are, of course, specifieally 


78 above p., 110, See also Shakespeare, oÞ. cit., p. 380, 

75this dynanic is 8till operative in our tecohnooratic 2ociety. 
The Beatles, a Joan Baez or Sinatra, «a Lawrence Welk give expres- 
sLon to whole commmities within a socioty., They both ereate their 
following and are created by them. 

The rehearsing of the Churchill memories following his death 
was also a "remenbering" of one's own individual 1ife. Watching 
the speecches during the period of Dunkirk and D Day, one remenbered 
what one was doing at the time. Watehing the V., E., Day celebration, 
one placed hinself in the etory, To tell the story of a leader and 
of a nation is to cause a person to remember his om story. 
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communal songs and specifically individual songs, But the relation- 


ship. between the individual and communal gong is fluid and not dis- 
cernible in the words alone, 4 community love 8ong can become "my" 
zong and vice versa, The commnal alna nater is at the game time a 
highly individual expressilon, In eumary, Faith- Recital canmot 
clearly delineate any sub jJective-obJjective or individual-corporate 
poles, Rather the subJective inter-penetrates the objective and 
vios versa,'* 


The Yoce in Prophetic Narrative and Plotiot Tostimony 

A question remains--with what tone shall the Story be 
recited? (vort/antwort and Prtestly Sacrifice angwer this ques- 
tion in terms of "corporate" versus "personal" tone.) In Faith 
Recital, two contrasting approaches are held in tension, We 
8hall title them Prophetic Narrative and Pletist Testimony. 

The prophetic narrative approach stresses the element of 
aesthetic distance,”7 Here the narrator, in « sense, listens to 


76;1idence of the importance of this discusaion is the 
quantity of j8eholarly ink spilled over the question of the "T" 
of the Pealns, The above digcussion is meant to be in harmony with 
_ tO there is on the 1ggue, Soo Otto Elgafeldt, The 
TJootamont: An n, trans, by Peter lckroyd (New 
=. > Row, Pub rs, 1965), Þ. 115, See also Mowinckel, 
2p. Sit.,..pp. 42-80, 225-286, 

Then we read a novel or see & play, we are, of coursse, 
generally aware that the experience which it evokes in us involves 
the use of our imagination, We Submit to the illuston, but at 
The Same tine retain in ome meagure our gense of the ikllugory 
character of our experience, This balance of illusion and objec- 
tivity is called Þaychic distance"! ſoften called Vaosthetic distance"]. 
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the Story along with the congregation even as he recites, Hs 


voiles reepairids interpretively to the changes in the dramatic story 
line, Yet, in the final analysis, his personal response to the 
words is not shown in his voloe, His interpretive tack is to be 
faithful to the text, In this uae of aesthetic distance, the 
prophetic narrator demonstrates that the Story is not his own but 
rather the Word of God, The prophetic narrator limits his personal 
identification with the drama, He is reading (reciting) the Story 


rather than "telling" the Story. '* Through this manner, he hows 


he is acting representatively for the Church, From the point of 
view of Biblical reading, there are good reasons for establiahing 
this as a fixed way of approach, 

But Faith-Recital is also prayer. And the queetion--with 
what tone shall we pray? raiges other isgues, Because of the 


Sometimes we become , and the experience evoked by 
the story or play becomes real, . . There is also the 
condition of being © » Of loaing the illugion more or 
less completely,” Lestor Thonsgen, Howard Gilkinson, Bagke 
TIraaning 3n h (Boston: D, C. Heath and Co., 1953), Þ. 332, 
Soo Samuel Hazo, "Aegticoiic Digtance®" in Inoxctopotts of 
Four and Footdos, OP+ Sit., PP. 5, ©, This refers to relevant 
ra . / 

» Po 333, "Tt is important to distinguigh between 
the art of interpretive reading and the related arts of impersones- 
tion and acting, The distinction is made chiefly on the basis of 
the fulness of action of the Speaker... Perhaps the distinotion 
between reading, impersonation, and acting is purely a natter of 
convention, or possibly there is come deeper paychological reason 
for it, In any event, the reader is wise to etrive for his 


effects, through the uae of minimal clues, rather than through 
the broad actions of the other two arts...." 
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centered position of Faith-Recital this question is at the cans 


time: with what tone ghall the community pray in worship? and 
with what tone ahall the individual pray in the world? That is, 
the general question includes: with what tone (cound and style) 
does a nan pray before and with his children? In what tone of 
voiloe does he teach his ohild to pray? The language of aesthetic 
distance is not appropriate here, No speech demands more honesty 
than the act of prayer, Here, the wrds of prayer are either 
one's own or one mast be able to make them one's oun, '? 

With regard to mazic, the question becomes --with what 
tone of voice does the Christian aing his own personal song of 
existence? That is, to what extent does the gound of a Chris- 


tian's voice witness to the New Song as a realized gift in actual 


1ife? To what extent is Salvation an experienced entity? Such 
questions are inherent to the theological approach of John and 
Charles Wesley and of Pietian in general, 

In order to see the implications of this question and 
to structure the following discusslon a digression is necessary., 


75he prophetic narrative approach to recital tends to 
intone the corporate prayer through the use of liturgical chant. 
TYot there is freedom in this use of church tradition--frecdom to 
chant or not to chant; freedom to change the tunes to fit the 
Spirit of the vernacular language, The mood of chanting is not 
the nuninous sense of timeless beauty and awe but rather that of 
vigorous Joy and love and the celebration of God's victory. 
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Another question must first be asked, namely, what is involved in 


a person's speech? What is the aignificance of the total 2ound 
and style of man's speaking? 
By way of ansvwer, recall the recent magical, My Fair Lady. 


In the opening scene, Professcr Higgins gurprises bystanders in a 
London 8quare by detecting their places of origin through their 
8peech, Colonel Pickering is traced from Cheltenham, Harrow, and 


Cambridge to India, After encountering Eliza, Higgins suggests what 
is to be the central plot of the play. 


(Hegegins looks thoughtfully at Eliza) "You gee this crea- 
ture with her kerbstone English: the Engligh that will 


keep her in the gutter to the ond of her days? Well, sir, 
in six months IT could pass her off as a duchess at an 
Eabassy ball." 


+ +. "Tt's "ooow" and Garn" that keep her in her place, 
Not her wretched clothes and dirty face, 


Why can't the Englich teach their children how to speal 
This verbal class distinotion by now should be antique? 


The drama is begun, It pregupposes that a person's specch carries 
his personal identity, It euggeats that a fow spoken words embody 


50Lan J, Lerner, adapted from n, & Signet Book, 
New American IAbrary, 1958, PPs 33, 32, ace to Pygnalion" 
reainds us that the original play was concerned with making the 
public aware that there are such people as phoneticians, and 
that they are among the most important people in England at 
pregent,,." Specific mention is made of Alexander M. Bell, 4. d. 
Ellis, Henry Sweet, Robert Bridges otc, —_— Bernard Shaw, 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1951), pp. 5 ff. For an introduetion 
into this whole sub ject goo Edvard Sapir, (A Harvest Book; 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc,,c. . 
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a man's history and give away his peraonal story--where he was 
born, lived, was educated, and what kind of friends he has, 

Payechologists go further pointing out that the voice is 
a clear indicator of man's paychosomatic health, The tone of a 
voice gives significant, though gubtle, olues to a person's paycho- 
logical history, Like the influence of nation and aooial class, 
The payochological factor does not ashape the voice in a day but 
across the years, To gum up, implicit in the gounded wrd is the 
8tory of a person's life, 

Because the volce does embody one's personal history, 
Pletiom unconsciously realizes that if ealvation (healing, for- 
giveness, peace, Joy, holiness, wholeness) has experientially 
come to « man in Christ, then 4t will affect the ound of his 
volce, If salvation is an experienced entity (1.0, has embodied 
content in terms of a person's being), not only « contextual 
restructuring of his situation, then the gound of his voice will 
witness to the salvation and that wholeness which has blesged his 
life, 

It is not surprizing that tne Fietist tradition also 
witnesses through personal testimony: apeaking, prayer, and 
hymns, Pietian accepts responsibility for such peracnal testinony 
because it knows that public prayer is testimony, This tradition 
holds that it is not enough to recite the Mighty hots of God from 


a corporate or historical perspective, 4 Christian mast also 
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testify to God's acting and Pregence in his om individual life, 


The prayers, the Christian ainging, which to eome degree partici- 
pate in the New Song, make this teatimony explicit, "This is My 
Story, This is My Song, Praiging My Savior all the day long," 
Pietiom involves a return of theotropic elements into 

Protestant practice and theology, The commmity of faith helps 
people to pray through praying together, In this way, the prayer 
witness of the individual Christian in the world is shaped by the 
total community of faith, 


4 Two-fold Approach to Hermenoutioa) Interpretation in Sound 

The dual approach to woeal tone in Faith-Recital implies 
a two-fold approach to sound and style in churoh masic, 

The Prophetic Narrative approach to the Great Story 
interprets the Story freehly in the new language and style 
si\tuation of the day, However, this new sound interpretation is 
made in dialogue with the history of interpretation (the church 
masico tradition) through the use of earlier melodies and forms, 
Some traditional music also continues to be uged in wrship, 

The Pietist Testimony of personal thanksgiving involves 
a slower process of vocal and stylistio change, Here, the ohild 
is shaped by the sound of the witnedbping commnity in prayer and 
song, Tranaissive and affective learning are powerfully uged, 


The Songs and the musical style with their eacral aecociations are 
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deeply ingrained in the personality, There are no "canonical 


melodies" of obligation, Inetead the gongs are cherighed and 
pPas8ed on by the commmity*s common 14fe, 

Each new generation mast work through®* the song which 
has been given them in their growing up, the pattern of speech 
which has been impreassed upon them through the song witness of 
the older generation, This "working through® is not casy, It 
participates in the identity orieis of adolescence in wilch the 
young person establighes his own aelfhood in the face of the 
patterns established by the parental generation, In terms of 
church muaic, this process involves cect caretng pains, 
Where the church does not expect this; plan for it, even encourage 
it, then its prayer style becomes an absolute and an idolatrous 
practice, 

In order to find their om speech,. young people may find 
thenselves "making fun" of the songs of the elders, No one knows 
the hypocrisy of a congrezation better than its children, The 
Pietist church mast find structures through which its idols, its 
Tholy tones" can be mocked and shattered within the commmity while 
yet maintaining reaspect for the commmity itsolf and its ainging 
together, In other words, "ainging together in the community" 


31 ometimnes young-people will find themselves singing "old 
songs" wistfully out of deep concern for their elders, recognizing 
their weaknesges as revealed in the zongs, Sometimes young people 
will sing "01d eongs" imaginatively (i.e, through aesthetic distance) 
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mas} always be based on the forgiveness of God rather than the 


Wholiness" of the individual Christilans, Tas "aound of holiness" 


with whioh the older generation prays in the pregence of the young 
is never Jjust holy and good and the sound of lows, TIt als 
expresse08 weakness, pride, and gelfigh love, The Pietist church 
mast bear the pain of having its young become mature before God in 
its midst, The church must get its children free to find their 
own voioe and speech in response to God's Pregence in their now 
situation, Through this etruggle, a now knowledge of faith and a 
new experience of God's mercy can come to the older generations as 
well, This process of changing prayer-tone is slow, for it concerns 
not only the melodies but the very accents and the embodied 
quality of language itself, 


The Uss of Iradition®* 

In contrast the Priestly Sacrifice church "tranadits" its 
heritage, It explains the tradition uaing contemporary thought 
forms and adds to it continuing expresslons of faith, But it does 


recognizing that the song was (is) right for the fathers in their 
situation but is not neceassarily right for the younger generation 
Looking ahead, Often, the song of the fathers will become fully 
and wholeheartedly the 8ong of the contemporary generation because 
the si will be typologically the sane, 

s diecousson prinarily concerns the a toward 
the tradition, Tt concerns-pleoty and the attitude one's 
piety, These attitudes affect actual composition and choloe of 
repertoire very indirectly, This section is aduittedly an 
intellectual construct on my part which attempts to clarify non- 
precise and non-rational practices and attitudes, 


OY 
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not call the tradition itself into question, 


Prophetic Narrative dialogues with the tradition besides 
making its own contemporary setting of the Great Story, But it 
rejoices in a radical freedom in relation to tradition, For 
Prophetic Narrative focuses on the Story itself and the forgiving 
God of that Story, All past sound interpretations of the Great 
Story are Seen as only partial witnesses as is the faith gong 
of the present church, Thus, there is a kind of "psychic distance" 
in the manner of singing, an objective distancing from all faith 
expressions including one's own, For instance, a vigorous ob jec- 
tive chant often is found in the liturgical worship of this com- 
munity, The rationale for all this is that the freedom and new life 
in Christ is founded on the grace of God, One's own faith response 
varies from day to day, No matter, Rejoice! Man is free from the 
law of the tradition whether that of the O1d Testament, or of the 
church, or of the family, or one's "tribe.” In Christ man is free 
to enjoy the songs of the fathers as well as to reject them, This 
freedom is possible because God's Word in the "now" is not dependent 
upon the tradition, He is a free God who acts and confronts man 
in spite of his past training, God is not tied to or limited by 
the song Law*2the embodiment of prayer interpretation in song., 


The Pietist Testimony practice knows that its language of 


5338 above pp. 99, 121f, 2592. 
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8ung prayer is organically evolved from the tradition of the Body 


of Christ across the centuries, It knows that the inflections, 
accents, ways of speaking which accompany the tranamission of the 
Story through different lands and peoples affect its piety. 
Pietist tootimeny knows that it could not pray except for the 
previous generations of those who in their praying passed on the 
Story, Yet, it also knows that this act of prayer-testimony 
transmitted human weakness and sin as well as God's truth, There- 
fore, the prayer language of the past must be worked through by 
each generation, The prayer songs of the various periods of the 
tradition must be brought to consciLousness through the actual 
singing of the church, Thus, Piletist Testimony uses the ecumenical 
tradition as a part of its song but without structures of canonical 
authority, Enphasis tends to be placed on the music of the immediate 
past, The very process of singing the songs is a working through 
of one's past, an affirming of that which is true, « facing up to 
and struggling with that which is less than true, Thus, the 
working through of the Tradition (in this case the song-law) is 
in itself a converting, sanctifying means of the grace of God, 
Revivalism absolutizes a limited part of the tradition-- 
usually a nostalgic remembrance of the grandparents generation, 


It "freezes" a certain style of prayer singing into a holy prac- 


tice which must not be questioned, This is demonic, Itis a 


31 cknees,*3 

True Pietism includes the songs of its camp-mneoting 
past, for instance, because that song has shaped and therefore 
enters into the church's praying today, It accepts camp meetings 
and the various occasions of revival etc, as valid responses in 
particular situations, But like all other occasions of chureh 
tradition, true Pietism knows that the camp meeting songs of 
yesterday were also a mixture of good and evil, Iike all other 
bodies of testimony gong, this witness must be worked through," 
evaluated, judged, and purified, not merely transmitted to the 
next generation, 

There are many dangers to Pietist Testimony in sorg, It 
tends to focus attention on the piety of the witnessor rather than 
on the grace of God, It runs the risk of manipulation, The pietist 
may begin to gee himself as a virtuoso of prayer, Concern for 
personal holiness can blind people's eyes to the demands of justice 


in the market place, The hypocritical "holy tone” of public 


5 he contrest between Reviveliem and the Wesleys should 
make this clear, The Wesley's translated and published early 
Lutheran chorales, Moravian hymnody, Isaac Watts' Christianized 
Psalms in addition to publishing their own new compositions. 
Moreover, except for a strong aversion to polyphony, the Wesley's 
were at home with the Anglican music of their day, Early Metho- 
diem pioneered in the field of ecumenical hymnody! What a con- 
trast to fat kind of Revivalism which sirgs little besides the 
__ songs” produced by the English speaking revivals since 
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praying can become a scandal before the world and God, 


For 8uch reasons, piletist witness must not be separated 
from other motifs of response to God, Prophetic preaching stands 
in continuing Judgment against such hypocrisy, The teleological 
thrust of Priestly Sacrifice turns the eyes of the believer away 
from his own self-condition to the Pregence of God and to the 
obJective worship of the communion of the saints, 

Most important, the pietistic witness must never be 


Separated from its partner, the Prophetic Narrative of the Mighty 


kets of God, For when pietist witness stands alone, its knowledge 


and experience of God is soon subtly changed, Attention begins to 
focus on man--his feelings, his self-condition, his attitudes and 
sentiments of love, Then the means of salvation become manipulation 
of feelings, the psychological adjustment of personality, the 
creation of rapport between men rather than the calling of men to 


obedience and justice in the name of the Sovereign God, 


Man's Voice and God's Word 

Because of the above dangers, a person's yoice must be 
approached with respect and care, Changing a person's voice is a 
risky proposition, not to be taken lightly, A life is at stake in 
this process, On the corporate level, the "raising of the aesthe- 
tic standards”" of a choir or congregation is not without peril, 
The cliches behind which musicians work sometimes hide that in 


fact what is really going on in the music program is a manipulation 
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of people to satisfy the musician's psychological needs, Frequently, 
musicians uittingly preach the "law" in aesthetic and psychological 
form rather than setting forth the gospel, 


Remember Eliza! 


The real orieis”” of My Fair Lady occurs when Eliza realizes 
what she has lost in the changing of her voice, "What's to become 
of me?” he cries, Poor though it was, her cockney accent had been 
for her: friends, a way of life, a self-image, « history, With 
her new voice, all this had been taken away, Gone were the awful 
eJjaculations, the gutter language, But gone too were friends, her 
Sense of a way of life, her whole identity, This is the meaning of 
that strange early morning Journey back to the flower mart in 
the London square after her "triumph" at the ball. Higgins and 
Wimpole Street were left behind as she sought to find out Wwho 
she was” through remembering... 

(Eliza walks into view and gazes around, She sees two 
flower girls she used to know and goes over to them, They 
Jump to their feet as they recognize her, then feel they've 
made a mistake and walk quickly away, one of them remarking 
that this "swell” looks very much like Eliza Doolittle, 
Eliza Sees the men at the fire and hesitantly walks toward 
them, ,,.0ns of them rises) 
That One: 

Good morning, miss, Can I help you? 


Eliza: (Looking hopefully into his face) 
Do you mind if I warm my hands? 


55s erisis inheres to the Pygmalion effort itself 
which Shaw rightly saw tempts all vocal work, 
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That One: Go right ahead, miss, 
(She kneels down to warm her hands, They all stare at 
her uncomfortably, One of them leans forward as if he 
knows her) 

Eliza: 
Yes? 

Man Leaning Forward 
(Now leaning back) Excuse me, miss, For a second I 
thought you was somebody else.,: 

Eliza: 
Who? 

Same Man: 
Forgive me, ma'am, Early morning light playing tricks 
with me eyes, 

(He rises, They all do) 

First Man: 
Can I get you a taxi, ma'am? A lady like you shouldn't 
be walking around London at this hour of the mornin', 

Eliza: 
(Sadly) No, . . thank you, 

Same Man: Good morning, miss, 
(They all move away from her, somewhat embarrassed, Two 
of them keep looking back, feeling that they know her 
from somewhere ) 

Eliza: 36 
(More alone than he has ever been...) 


Loneliness and emptiness is not what Eliza or Higgins had 


expected the few months before, 7 


Eliza is here facing the mystery 
and transience of all life and all human speaking, This "vanity" 
and emptiness confronts all systems of "reising standards" or 


"changing the personality through changing the voice,” The end of 


56 Fair Lady, op. cit., pp. 10%, 105, 
37Yany will (ay that love and misunderstanding in love 
1s never expected, But it seems to me that Eliza's loneliness goes 
deeper than her feelings toward Higgins personally. 
As in Ecclesiastes or Brahm's em, "Verily mankind 
suffers in a vain show,” etc, Movement 3, (Ps, 39:4-7) 
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the road of personal self-help (be it aesthetic or psychological) 


is the loneliness and questioning fear of Eliza's cory, What's to 
becone of me"? 

For what is the value of changing one's speech unless 
through the new speaking one enters &a new conversation and a new 
fellowship of people who care? Why change one's style of language 
(musical or spoken) unless the new conversation leads to a new 
quality of truth itself--a new way of life and an abiding love? 
Why leave an old word with its friends, its security of being, 
unless the new words involve a deeper friendship, a more profound 
meaning, and a more Jjoyous life? 

Against such a background involving the questioning of all 
human speech, the announcement of God's Word is geen to be good 
news, The profound wonder and meaning of the New Testament witness 
is that Jesus Christ is the non-transient, ultimate word which 
man Seeks, He is the Word of God, In Jesus of Nazareth, God 
expressed Himself, In the accents of this Word are revealed the 
history, the self-identity, the inner heart of God, As human 
words are & 8ign of man's history, so this Word is the Story of 
God, In Jesus Christ, God reveals Who He is, It is this Word-- 


which is a History, Who is a Person--which is the New Song, This 


Story-Mord is the one language which the church 1s compelled to 


— 


89or the Brakm's cry, "Nun, Herr, wes 8011 ich mich 
tristen? Now, Lord, in whom shall I put my trust?" 
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teach, No sociological, national, or psychological pre-conditions 
or limitations are to be placed upon it, This Song, which is 
Jesus Christ and His Story, is the only song that makes any final 
difference to the Elizas and Higgins of the world, For in the 
Cross and Resurrection, the power of God to shape and re-create the 
chaos and formlessness of life received its ultimate testing. © 
At Golgotha, man acted out his covenant with death, 
There man's profound fear and 8e1lfish pride 
chose the chaos of hate, 
The primeval rebellion of all nature 
and the formless void in the heart of man 
Joined together 
and man spoke 
kill , , .crucify 
this word was man (Adam --all men) 
this word was man's history, his self-identity 
fear, hate, sin,,.death 
In the new creation morning 
God spoke 
and the power of forgiving love was manifest, 
The Word of God--the theme of the Great Story-- 
sounded in ma jestic sovereignty., 
In the Resurrection, death and chaotic fear 


were Shaped into meaningful form, 
into the rhythnic patterns of eternity, 


With this Word, a qualitatively new experience of the 
Scope and power of God's love entered life, The disciples found 
that they could sing, A song surged forth from the inmost depths, 


For in the joy of the Resurrection, the Early-Christians perceived 
that at the very heart of reality and their own lives there was 


singing, And the Amen of the Church joined the chorus of the 


New Creation, 

Apart from God the languages of men are writing in the 
sand, Apart from God, the song of man is crying out against the 
wind, There is no permanence, no final meaning, , .only shifting 
change with no remembering , 

In the Word, man comes to know that in the heart of God 
there is remembering and anticipation, It is not man who values 
and strives to preserve the good against the chaos of time, It is 
not man who in his "religion” remembers God (1,s, cherishes the 
sublime moments of the beautiful for the sake of God or man,) But 
in the Word which is Jesus Christ, it comes clear that God in His 
Love remembers man and his world, that God hopes for man beyond 
man's highest dreams, 

This Word is itself a new conversation and a new community, 
In God, our conversation is in heaven, "90 The dimenslons of our 
community are infinitely enlarged beyond our power fully to compre- 
hend, In Christ, love happens, The men of faith of centuries 
before and yet to come, the men of faith in cultures far away, 
the routine neighbor who in faith becomes my brother--all are 


united in that new conversation which is the Word; all are shown 


90pril, 3:20, Conversation is used here in the older $gense 
of "way of life" or 'titizenship* expressed through speaking., Brahm's 
Requiem, Second Movement, contrasts the world where "all flesh is 
as the grass” with the joyful commmity of. the Redeemed, Juxta- 
posed between these two realities is the single phrase: "Aber, des 
Herrn Wort bleibet in Evigkeit,” This Word, alone, is the founda- 
tion of eschatological hope and "ewige Freude," 


to be one in the reality of God's love, While the languages 
remain disparate, the conversation in Christ is one because He 
unites man, because He remembers man, because God 80 loved and 


loves the world, 
E., THE CHURCH AND THE WORID 


The Faith-Recital motif is generally in harmony with H, 
He 
Speaks of this as the "conversilonist” approach, 


Those who offer it understand,, .that human nature is fallen 
or perverted, and that this perversion not only appears 

in culture but is transmitted by it, Hence the opposition 
between Christ and all human institutions is to be recognized, 
+» «Christ is $een as the converter of man in his culture and 
8o0ciety, not apart from them, for there is no nature without 
eulture and no —__ of men from self and idols to God 

Save in soclety., 


Augustine is geen as having offered the "great outlines 
of this anger, %* This is interesting because Augustine made the 


most important early contribution to the theology of music,”- 


2Lebubr, CEC, p. 43, 


Tbid, 
9Frik Routley, The Church & Musie (London: Duckworth, & 
Co, Ltd, 1950), p. 56, writes that Augustine's De Musica means by 
music "something more fundamental and generic than the term means 
in ordinary modern speech, Its connotation throughout this work 
1s the art of significantly using sounds as opposed to words, and 
what he says applies equally to poetry and to music in the normal 
Sense, But he is not dealing with a topic outside the purview 

of the musician, nor with a collateral species of art; he is 
dealing with that which is common to all those arts which use 
Sounds as the basis of their expression,” Brilioth, op, cit., 


BHP, PP. 49 f., observes that Augustine stood in dialectical 


) 


Jus 
In his writing, Augustine was able to relate protestant and catholic 


elements in a remarkable way, 


In the Mebubr atudy, Martin Luther is described under the 


closely related motif, Christ and Culture in Paradox, This points 
to the "prophetic" stance of the Prophetic Narrative approach to 


Faith-Recital, However, Luther's liturgical and musical work 
combined reforming and conserving features, The subsequent Lutheran 
heritage of church music shows a strong dialectical relationship to 
general musical culture, The Orthodox, Pietist controversy illus- 
trates this: 


The orthodox Lutherans upheld the Vartificial” figural 
music in the church, sung not by the congregation, but by a 
Specially trained choir, the Kantorei, The Pietists, who 
Sought a mystic union with God and stressed the private 
devotion of the layman, were, like the Calvinists, opposed 
to the artistic autarchy of music and insisted on rather . 
Shallow songs within the reach of everybody, The struggle 
between Orthodoxy and Pietiam which began in the second 
half of the [ seventeenth}] century continued throughout the 
period and even overshadowed the life of Bach, Consistent 
with the Lutheran idea of exegesis as the foundation of the 
1iturgy, Protestant church music had the function of inter- 
preting the %word®* of the Gospel, This goal could be 
achieved in two ways: the word could be either objectively 
"presented®* by a chorale, the quintessence of the dogma, 
or 8ubJectively "interpreted” by a free concertato compo- 
8ition, The first course, that of cantus firmus treatment, 
was taken by the organists and cantors, the second by Schffts 
and his Italianate school, Both trends merged with Bach and 


relation to the rhetorical tradition: %he consciously 8ought to 
emancipate the churchly proclamation from the techniques of profane 
oratory and at the same time he continued to be a rhetorician 

and contributed to the continued influence of ancient rhetoric 

on the history of preaching," 


found in his works their final consumation, ** 

(Note that the function of a choir here is to aid in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, ) 

The Pietist objection to the choir was two-fold: 1, social, 
2, theological, The Pietists were attempting to bring the Gospel 
to the masses of people whose social and religious condition was 
largely ignored by the State Churches, 7” The Pietist therefore 
obJected to the use of "high art” music in the church (and the 
special choir needed to perform it) because it was not directly 
music of the people, 

The Pietists recovered the "house meeting.” (Methodists 
called them class meetings,) These groups were not to take the 


place of liturgical worship but were intended to assist the people 


"0 


Wgukofzer, OP». cit., Ps 79, 

| 92klbert Bailey, The Gospel in Hymns (New York: Charles 
Seribner's Sons, 1952), PP. 329 f, "Spener sensed the fact that 
Lutheraniam as a spiritual force was s1ipping, (1670) With its 
establishment as a State Church in most of the northern Germanic 
principalities.., . the convictions that once had driven men to 
battle for their faith had hardened into a amug confidence that 
creeds and sacraments were all that was necessary for salvation... 
The waning enthusiasm was reflected in congregational singing. 
Whereas in Luther's day great congregations were inspired to sing 
with all their might the grand chorales in which their faith was 
expressed, in Spener's day formality and perfunctoriness had 
crept into the service, choirs began to take the place of popular 
singing, the organ expanded its function until it dominated the 
Services... {Spener] brought little groups of his people together 
in his home, or in other homes, talked with them about the inner 
personal nature of religion, encouraged them to sing!" 


= 


Up 
in their worship and in life, The class meeting was a half-way 


house between the church and the world, The mall group studied 
Seripture, prayed and testified and exhorted, and sang together-- 
all for the sake of strengthening the Christian individual and 
thus the churoh, 9 

A priestly characteristic of Pietiam is shown in its 
obJection to the use of "secular forms” in worship music, A large 


portion of the Lutheran music tradition had been in the dramatic 


concertata style exemplified by Heinrich Schittz , 77 Shortly before 


the time of J, S, Bach, elements of the dramatic concertata and 
the chorale concertata of the Weckman-Tunder tradition were com- 
bined and modified by the categories of the new operatic style. 


The creation of the church cantata after the most secular 
of all 'secular models [Neumeister had described his work as 
follows: '"In short, a cantata looks like a piece from an 
opera, composed of stylo recitativo and arias,” ] naturally 
aroused the opposition of the Pietists, The clamor against 
"operatic" church music did not subside until the end of 


95The number of hymns produced by Pietiam was incredible, 
Charles Wesley wrote more than 6000 hymns, The Moravian community 
was equally prolific, In America, where the Moravian communities 
were &a center of art music as well as common music, the connection 
between faith and the world was bodied forth in song, Wherever 
the Moravians were, they used music in their daily life” writes 
Leonard Ellimrood (op. cit., Þ. 35). They sang at meals, in 
the fields, in the work shops, and while traveling, When «a special 
group engaged on a particular enterprise--such as a week's camping 
in the forest to fell timber--they were given a love-feast, a 
common meal, with singing, and then a procession with instru- 
mental uyglo to start them on their way," 


See Bukofzer, op, cit., PP. 38-96 for a discussion of 
this tradition, 
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the baroque period, For the Pietists the cantata meant 

an abominable secularization, the ultimate desecration of 
Sacred music, For the orthodox Lutherans it meant conversely 
the consecration of secular music since they did of®* CON= 
ceive the sacred and secular spheres as opposed, 


In J, S, Bach, there is a fusion of contrasting traditions 
of faith and disparate musical styles, His universality cannot be 
subsmed under easy categories, He made his own peace with Ortho- 
doxy and Pietism, His total musical style (perhaps symbolized in 
the Mass in B Minor) combined the larger protestant-catholic 
elements in a transcendent statement of faith, The implications 
of Bach's attitude toward culture in general have been outlined 
by Jaroslav Pelikan, 77 


The blend of reformed, catholic, and pietist elements in 
John and Charles Wesley had great impact on the English speaking 
world, Their work must be geen in light of the social condition 
of the tine, 


In the fifty years preceding the rise of the Wesleys and 
Whitefield, England reached its lowest pitch of moral degra- 
dation,,.. This black situation became a chaMenge to the 
three great evangelists, They tackled the problem of reform, 
not from the economic or social point of view, but from the 
religious, They believed that the spirit of God could 
change the hearts of men, could make them desire a better 
life here, and trusting in the saving power of God through 


ba. Ps 268, 

"9FPelikan, Fools For Christ, "op. cit., chapter 6, For a 
1isting ofBach's principal Biblical settings 866 William H, Scheide, 
J, S, Bach as a Biblical Interpreter, op. cit. 


Christ, could break the chains of sin and cause them to 

rise to a sobriety and dignity which was theirs by right, 
Historians can trace the revolutionary effects of their 
preaching in all fields: personal morality, health, politics, 
the penal code, class barriers, economic and personal 
Slavery, education, jitorature, music, and the religious 

life of all sects, 


Nor was this reform accompligshed without music, More precisely, 
the importance of the Wesleyan hymns was $Second.only to their 


preaching, Underhill says that the Wes leyan hymns "constitute 
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the true liturgy of Methodiam,”" Bishop Gerald Kennedy 8ays 


Methodist sing their theology.» Horton Davies calls the hymns 


the "sung creeds®” of Methods sm, 03 


The hymnic revival in itself was a means of social reform, 


For example, in Wales 


The cold negligent spirit which had characterized the first 
half- [of the eighteenth century] disappeared, the people 
were shaken from a long deep sleep, and with the revival 
came a love for hymns and spiritual songs, The Methodist 
revival is a starting point from which has unfolded a rich 
and pure literature that will bear comparison with any- 
thing of the same nature produced by the most cultured 
nations, , It is a matter of history that [Rev, W. W. 
Williams 10%) sacred gorgs and hymns did more than anything 
else to arouse the peopy? and create a taste for reading 
in all parts of Wales, 


100, ley, OP». cit., PPs 76, Th. 


LO0lgyslyn Underhill, Worship (New York: Harper & Bro,, 1936), 


P. 305, 

102;, Kennedy, The Marks of a Methodist (Nashville: 
Mothodish nge1istic Materials), Þ. 16, 

O Horton Davies, Worship and Thaology in England from Watts 
and Wesley to Maurice, 1690-1850 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1961), Þ. 201, 


uide Me O Thou Great Jehovah" 
105Julian Dictionary of Hymnology, p. 125. 
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But with all their outdoor preaching, class meetings, 


etc,, the Wesleys did not intend that these activities should be 
done apart from prophetic preaching in conjunction with sacramental 
worship, Charles Wesley's communion hymns and their interpreta- 
tion of the Lord's Supper did much to recover the joyous character 


of Eucharistic —_—— 


Faith-Recital and Musical Standards 
What does this variety of attitudes within the Faith- 


Recital tradition toward the sacred and the secular, toward high 
and low art, mean for musical style? Is the Faith-Recital motif 
completely relativistic? without standards? I think not, But its 
approach to standards must be derived from its nature as narrative 
drama, This means that such standards as churchly ass80ciation and 
1iturgical antiquity have significance, but only relative signi- 
ficance, It means that standards lack mathematical precision and 


have the nature of poetic standards, 07 


106por discussion of J, Wesley as Tconversionist" ee 
Ni ebuhr, C&C, Þ., 219, 

1V75ee Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas 
(Mentor Book pub, by The New American Library, 1955), On page 
248, Whitehead gives an indication of what this means: '"Wusic, 
ceremonial clothing, ceremonial smells, and ceremonial rhythmic 
visual appearances, also have symbolic truth, or symbolic false- 
hood, In these latter instances, the conveyance of objective 
meaning is at a minimum, while the conveyance of suitable 8ub jec- 
tive form is at its height, Music provides an example when it 
interprets some strong sentiment, patriotic, martial, or religious, 
by providing the emotion which the votaries dumbly feel ought to 
be atached to the apprehension of national life, or of the clash 
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The Faith-Recital motif suggests that a church musician 


Should urderstand and enter into a variety of styles and their 
as880cilated bodies of Scriptural interpretation, rather than pre- 
Serve sgome ideal church style, An analogy from Shakespeare may 
make this clear, 


+» «Style in Shakespeare is deliberately anti-style, Look 
at the juxtaposition of high poetry or low prose! In 
Lear” the combination of styles gseems indigestible in 
theory, but in practice it corresponds to the shifting 
styles of the play, 

One secret of Shakespears's great power is that he 
uses style as a weapon to serve his ends and meanings, 
with the result that he is constantly breaking the rules, 
One of the rules is consistency of style, which is a 
trap, Shakespeare uses at least twenty styles and if 
you follow him you incur the pra ticiom of the admirers 
of 80-called purity of style, 


The approach to style intrinsic to Faith-Recital is 


of nations, or of the activities of God, Music elicits some 
confused feeling into distinet apprehension, It performs this 
8ervice, or dis-service, by introducing an emotional clothing 
which changes the dim objective reality into a clear Appearance 
matching the sub jJective form provided for its prehension, 
"There is then the vague truth-relation, via commuri ty 
of 8ubjective form, between the music and the resulting Appear- 
ance, There is also the truth-relation between the Appearance 
and the Reality--the Reality of National Iife, or of Strife 
between nations, or of the Essence of God, This complex fusion 
of truth-relations, with their falsehoods intermixed, consti- 
tutes the indirect interpretive power of Art to express the 
truth about the nature of things, Of course a somewhat gross, 
almost vulgar, instance has been given, for the sake of easy 
explanation, But the delicate irmer truth of Art is mostly of 


this 5orF " 
08peter Brooks, interviewed by Stephen Watts in "New 
Approach to 01d Drama,” N,Y, Times, May 17, 196%, Drama Section, 
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similar to that given above, The Biblical Story includes a vast 


plurality of styles, Similarly, the song of the church across the 
years uses many differing styles in response to the need to "tell 
the Story” in various situations, Church muslcians and their 
choirs must enter into these varied historical styles so that 
they can "speak” again in our day, and 80 that our contemporary 
"original” compoaition can have a sense of its origins (to echo 
Robert Shaw), 

Thus, Faith-Recital does not point to a consistency of 
style but to « dynamic conception of style, where the style is 
Seen as & part of the interpretive witness itself, This reflects 
the fact that the Faith-Recital motif does not point to one 
unchanging posture before God and in the world but to a variety 


of witness-responses in varied historical situations, 


Weaknesses of the Faith-Recital Motif 
Poetic language needs the precision and substance which 
can only come from other language perspectives, 


Personal encounter can 8urely be no more than an analogue 
of man's relation to God, Can we analyse what is involved 
more precisely?7 The Niebuhrs in particular seem to say 
that we should be content with dramatic pictures, But to 
this we must say what we have already said in respect of 
Aulen and Cullmarm (to the latter of whom Richard Nebubr 
Seems very close, though he expresses himself differently), 
We must saay, in effect, that if theology is a scilence in 
Some Sense, it must go yagond the dramatic pictures to some 
epneeptual structures,.. 


109John Ma | » 
equarrie, Twentieth-Cent Religi 
(New York: Harper & Row, PUBS ITT I _—— nk 
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Similarly Faith-Recital needs the precision of standards which can 


only be exproggecd through other perspectives 'such as Wort/Antwort 
and Priestly Sacrifice, 

The Faith-Recital motif is tempted by aestheticiam, A 
subtle metamorphosis can take place in which attention is diverted 
from the revelation of God to man's feeling, poetic modes of expres- 
81on, the dramatic process in itself, This can occur while the 
Biblical language is 8still being used and within a "church®" envi- 
rorment, (Much Biblical imagery in the gospel songs is no longer 
understoo0d by the people, Thus the songs nduo the realm of 
"feeling" rather than the realm of meaningful interpretation, The 
false "aestheticism" of ome high church ceremonial is another 
instance, ) 

po 

The "centered®” quality of Faith-Recital is its greatest 
gift and its greatest danger, Its gift is that Faith-Recital pro- 
vides a locus of perspective from which to enter into many con- 
flicting perspectives through imagination, Its danger is that 
such "entering into situations imaginatively” may take the place 
of actual involvement in life, The church musician runs the 
risk of being a day-dreamer, of p37 405 Aa his life to become a 
commentary upon life from the organ bench rather than a commitment 


to people in the real” world of work, politics, and people, 0 


11074 might be a good discipline for all church musicians 
to read the closing of "Caliban to the Audience” from Auden's 


F, CONCLUDING PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The Organ 

The Faith-Recital motif has a dialectical relation to the 
organ, From the perspective of high art, the organ's function 1s 
to accompany the choir and congregation, Also, the organist inter- 
prets "episodes" of the Christian 14fe or the Great Story through 
various s8ettings of chorales and hymns, The organ repertoire 1s 
thus another means of narrating the Mighty Acts of God through the 
church year, Pietiam is reserved about high art in general and 
the organ in particular, There is room for concern, The organ 
can dominate a service and reduce congregational participation, 
On the other hand, it can also contribute much to hymn-singing and 
to worship, 


The narrative-dramatic character of the Faith-Recital motif 


calls for a flexible instrument, able to respond to the great 


variety of styles in the music tradition, It sees such questions 
as organ phrasing, articulation, and tone as relative to the vocal 
patterns and traditions of various cultures, 


The Faith-Recital motif recognizes no absolute or ideal 


The Sea and the Mirror (op. cit., pp. 399-403) at the time of every 
ma jor production, The perspective would be sobering but it would 
help us realize that our work occurs within the context of the 
grace of 

See Luigi Ferdinando Tagliavink, "The 01d Italian Organ 


and Its Music,” The Diapason, February, 1966, Fifty-Seventh Year, 
No, 3, PP, 14-16, I 
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acoustical environment, neither the cathedral nor the amall congre- 


gation, Rather there are changing environments--the frontier and 
the camp-meeting, the inner-city house gathering, the suburban 
congregation, the large cathedral-like structures of the metropolis, 
Each situation has its own musical possibilities, The proper tone 


is that which is fitting to the specific acoustical enviroment. 


The Choir and Congregation 
The relationship between soloist, choir, and congregation 


is that which is appropriate to carol singing, Bach Cantatas, and 
folk spirituals, 


Variety in the method of singing is even more important 

with carols than with hymns, and the verses should never be 
surg straight through all in the game way, The first and 
last verses, for instance, can be sung in unison, and other 
verses also in the case of long carols: a fine antiphonal 
effect can often be got by the alternate singing of choir 
and people, Sometimes a carol can be treated as a s0lo, 

the harmonies being sung bouche fermee by the choir; and 
sometimes the organ or orchestra can be brought in with fine 
effect after it has been silent during two or three verses... 
+» « e Whatever is to be done should be thought out beforehand 
and announced before thercarol is sung, so that the people can 
do their part with confidence, Choir and people alike will 
be greatly helped if. the choirmaster stands in a place from 
which he cap conduct them both, 112 


Such an informal situation may not be appropriate for 
Eucharistic worship, But there is need for frequent occasions of 
vital musical corporateness between choir, congregation, and 


80loist, The above description is, of course, suitable for mall 


112pearmer, The Oxford Book of Carols, op. cit., pp. xviliff. 
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group singing, As R, Vaughan Williams demonstrated with several 


anthems, it can also contribute to formal worship, 5 The Bach 
cantatas presuppose & more formal setting but the dynamics of 
80loist, choir, and congregation are the game, 

According to this motif, the function of the choir is 
fulfilled as much in rehearsal as in performance, The choirs are 
those children and adults whose talent and interest et. them aside 
to study the interpretive tradition of the Great Story through 
sound, The choir shares its knowledge and experience with the 
congregation in various formal and informal situations including 
1iturgical worship, 

The Children's Choir is not a function of liturgical 
worship alone, Rather it must also be seen in relation to educa- 
tion and to special occasions of celebration where more informal 
singing and performance 1s apprepriete-—fer example, Christmas and 
Easter carol services as well as other special days, The music 
and the occasion of performance should be appropriate to the age 
and ability of the choir member, The children's choir, like the 
adult choir, has a unique role to play in the life of the church 


and must not be limited to certain narrow approaches to liturgical 


worship or Christian education, 


| l13por example the anthems, "At the Name of Jesus,"” 
"For All the Saints” and the setting of "01d Hundred" as they were 
meant to be performed by choir and congregation, 
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The Yoice of the Minister 


According to this motif, the minister uses his voice typo- 
logically in the tradition of kingship (that is, as a political 
leader uses his voice in the best sense of the word), Sometimes 
he speaks like a prophet--dia-polencally, us against his people, 
Sometimes he speaks like a priest--representatively, gathering 
together and giving expression to the corporate mind and affective 
mood, His speaking is something like that of an actor who must 
play different roles, But in contrast to the actor, he must always 
be himself, He can never give himself over to his roles to the 
extent that he loses his vocal identity, Iike the political figure, 
the mninister must hold together two diverging factors, In his 
Speaking the leader must be true to himself and his own way of 
speaking--sincere, honest, straight-forward--while at the game 
time being one of the people--speaking their language, remaining 
sensitive to and at home with their perspectives, their emotional 
resSponses, 

Here again, the "centered" quality of Faith-Recital is 
showmn, Having described the minister's voice, M., realize we have 
described every man's use of the voice, When a man speaks in the 
world, he puts on different masks, Sometimes a man must speak 
propheticaty to his children, among friends, at work, Sometimes 


he must speak "apologetically” or permissively, 14stening empatheti- 


cally to another point of view, sensitive to the affective quality 


of the neighbor's speaking, 
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In this process of changing modes of speaking and 1listening, 


personal integrity must be maintained, A person must maintain his 
identity within the different roles, He must be true to his "irmost 
Self” and to Whimself-in-comumdity,” Moreover, he must recognize 
that his voilce-in-comunity is not just put on, Instead, he 
recognizes that the patterns of one's particular family, tribe, and 
place of origin have shaped and do influence the way he speaks, 
understands, thinks, feels, and meets the world, Other men are 

" ai men-in-community as well as individual elves, Thus, true 
authenticity, true honesty as a man, is not an individualistic, 
8ingle-ninded use of the voice which says '"T am myself alone,” 
Rather, true vocal henoaty recognizes that the words through 
which a man speaks and thinks are a mixture of his om word (self) 
and the words (selves) which are given him in community, All men's 


Speaking moves back and forth between these two poles of the 


individual and the coomurity, This fact makes communication 


possible, 

Speaking theologically, the individual Christian and the 
representative minister must be true to God Who confronts man 
through individual encounter and to the game God who comes to man 
in the community of faith, The Christian life of faith is there- 
fore a speaking and listening which moves between the occasion of 


communion alone before God and communion with Him in and through the 
historic community of faith. Both encounters occur within the 


context of imagery given in the Story of the Mighty Acts of God, 


CONCLUSION 
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We have suggested that the nature of the music ministry 


cannot be defined apart from the larger question of the nature of 
the church and its ministry, Our argument has therefore concluded 
with the analysis of three motifs in which ministry and church 
music are related in differing ways, 

We have seen that the central issue of church music 
revolves around the Lord's song, Implicit in this phrase is the 
question: in what manner is the contemporary song of the church 
related to the Biblical song through the church music tradition? 
Or to put it another way, is the song of the church a datum of 
our covenant with God, a means of His Word and saving PresenceT 
The three motifs described in the closing chapters set forth 
varying ways of relating the elements within the Lord's Song. 
There are, of course, other motifs and traditions of the church 
and music which we have not had time to discuss, The Niebubr 
types, Christ against Culture, and Christ of Culture suggest two 
additional traditions and motifs, 

Let us emphasize again that the church musician does not 
meet these various traditions of church music in a pure form, 


The motifs, as they have been described, are the product of 


abstraction and logical classification, As 8uch, they are reduc- 


tions of the living reality, Moreover, it was noted in the 
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discussion that the three motifs should not be separated., Here 


we would observe that in the practice of church music they are 

not separeted, The traditions of Wort/antort, Priestly Sacrifice, 
and Faith-Recital moot in our hyanals and in our anthem libraries, 
They are united in the persons of the great composers and the 
complex of styles in which their music is written, 

But to say that these notifs and traditions are related 
is not to define how they are related, Such matters of faith- 
practice must be worked out by the church musician in light of 
the Biblical witness, his situation, and church tradition, This 
stTudy has not attempted to guggest anawers for the revolutionary 
problems which face church muslo, What we have tried to how is 
the relationship between the life of the church and its ministry 
and the various expressions of church music. 

This study began by asking the question of the nature, 
purpose, and criteria of the music ministry of the church, Ve 
now conelude with a suggested definition: the muazic ministry of 
the church is to aid the people of God in that minieterial 


responsibility which is theirs to carry out through music, 


namely, to in-tone the Scriptures and prayer before God and in 
the world, The imagery of this gung word is geen to be the natrix 
of imagination through which the Presence and action of God is 
understocd in the changing situations of life. 

The music minister brings to his task the vast heritage of 
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interpretation and prayer contained in the church music tradition. 


In his work, he assists men in that quest for a faithful under- 
standing of their own speaking (the inherent personal history 
and selfhood embodied therein) in relation to the incarnate 
vord of God, > 

In Sw, it is the function of the music ministry of the 
ehureh to re-present before God and in the world that New Song of 
Jesus Christ which remembers and rejoices in God's mighty acts 
and which anticipates the final chorus of the Kingdom. 


IT, THE PRACTICE OF CHURCH MUSIC 


Let us detail gome practical implications of this 
definition for the working church mus1ician, Suggost ways an 
individual musician in « particular situation can use the diverse 
material concerning the Biblical Song and its traditions of 
sound interpretation, 

Consider the practice of church musilc, Mugicians spend 
mach time "practicing.” In ome church music schools, practicing 
implicitly refers to practicing the organ, In other schools, 
the term refers to practicing singing. "Practice teaching" 
Suggeosts a practice in which music aids the growth and development 


of people through classroom techniques, These diverse examples 


FEES 


Itki.s pro-ouppozes that certain growth and Pro- 
Ceag08 are aimilar no matter what the gubJject being studied, In 
other words, the practice teaching of muaic is to work with a 


"F = 
indicate that an analysis of «a person's practice exemplifies how 
he conceives the role of a church musician, 


Several intersecting questions determine a muzician's 
practice, 
1, Through the techniques of what instrument does the 
musicolan relate to the commumity? 
2, What part of the total muzic repertoire does the muaician 
practice and perform? 
3, What is the nature of the coommity of which the muzician 
is a function? 
To illustrate: an opers ginger is first of all a singer, not a 
vidiniet. Secondly, he must have «a performing knowledge of the 
ma jor operatic roles, Finally, he relates to the audience 
according to the conventions of the operatic community, (In 
contrast, a night club singer has «a different repertoire and 
relates according to the conventions of the night club community. ) 
Vaing these three questions as a guide, what does this 
ot udy of The Lord's Song and the Ministry of the Church guggest 
concerning the practice of church music? 


Concerning the Instrument 
A, Throught this study we have noted the primacy of the 


Sung word. The word is properly sung by three inter-rolated 


group of people with music as the teaching instrument, 


ensembles, each singing music appropriate to their role, 
the congregation 
the choir 


various 8010 voices 
eelebrant 


reader or pealuist 
the narrator or singer of recitative as in the 
Passion settings., 
the singer of arias 
80lo leader answered by the commmity as the leader 
in certain types of pealnody, Aframerican 
spirituals, carols, 
The primary function of the church musician is to uwnderstand 
and to teach the many uges of the gung word in the church music 
tradition, He is not neceazarily a ainger, but he mat be able 
to teach others to sing and to conduct others in singing. His 
own voice should be an aid to his teaching, The churoh muslcian 
need not have a singer's temperanent, There is a vast difference 
between the teaperanent implicit in a celebrant's chant and that 
of an oratorio aria, Surely, the aria temperanent and vocal 
resonance are not normative for the many types of solo singing 
14isted above, However, the church musician must understand the 
various types of singing in the musical repertoire, 


B, The responsibilities of the pipe organ vary within 
the three motifs. 


1, The Wort/Antwort motif rejected organ music during certain 
periods and in genera] emphasizes pealn and chorale accompaniment s 
' and variations, 


2, The Priestly Sacrifice motif permits no accompaniment of 
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the celebrant's chant, Unacocompanied singing of Gregorian chant 


is preferred, although the Gregorian nelodies are the basis for 
an important tradition of organ compesition, The Priestly Sacri- 
fice motif encourages improvising by the organist within iturgi- 
cal guide lines, 


3, According to the Faith-Recital motif, the chorale prelude 


is another way of re-prezgenting oepisodes of the Saving History 
through interpretations of the chorales of the liturgical year. 

In no liturgical tradition is the organ meant to dominate 
the sung wrd, The organ and other instruments are to accompany 
the sung word and liturgical celebration. 

"  C. Relating to the coommity of faith through the sung 
word calls upon the church musician to be a composer als, 
Prior to the Romantic Era, a composer often adapted music of 
other musicians., That is, composition did not necessarily 
involve totally new composition, (The practices of jazz and 
popular music are Somewhat akin to this, Most radio songs are 
adaptations and arrangements of well-known tunes.) Similarly, 
the contemporary church musician should be that trained technician 
who adapts and creates music for his particular choir and con- 
gregation, In this compositional way also, the church musician 
fulfills his calling to intone and Seriptures and preyer before 
God and in the world in light of the heritage of interpretation 


contained in the church music tradition, According to this 
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viewpoint, the church musician does not compose for publication 


or posterity necessarilly, but for the local aituation, If 
compositions worthy of publication develop out of this process, 
well. and good, But the need for guch composition and the basis 

for judging that composition are in relation to the local situation, 
not from an attempt to create a wiversal masterpioce., 

D, To say that the church musician relates to the 
coumunity via the ung word is to say that he is a teacher, The 
words given musical setting are meaningful synbols which are 
meant to be understood, This study has degcribed geveral types 
of language usage in music texts: liturgical language which 
requires a knowledge of liturgical history; various kinds of 
Biblical language with special emphasis upon peetic (including 
typological) language, The musician teaches the gynboliem and 
historical references of this language to his choir, to the 
congregation, and on oceaslon, in the 2ecular world.* The 
ehurch masician as teacher relates to the commmity through organ 
and vocal techniques and through the nethods developed by edu- 
cational peychology, This calls for knowledge of the way children 
grow and develop and of the way men learn, The church musician 


has a gong to teach to the entire commmity and this demands a 


2The church musician has an apologetic or mission function 
in the world, As director of commmity choruses, otc., he has 


opportunity to explain the faith meaning of great religi 
in a non-=committed situation, - TR I 


variety of educational techniques, 

E, In all the above roles, the church mugician 
has «a pastoral responsibility, As he is called to be faithful to 
the whole Biblical zsong, 80 he carries out the music ministry 
with regard to the whole person and the entire Christian 
community, He must know that the particular music ministry takes 
Place in and through the entire church commumity, The church 
musleian- must recognize his pastoral role in relation to that 
community, For example, the choir director shapes important 
sub-groups (choirs) within the local churoh which greatly affect 
the church, The anthems and hymns which are sclected, the way 
texts are interpreted, the communal forms of piety for which the 
choir director is responsible (the manners of the choir in 


worship) have a powerful influence on the congregation, In 


other words, the musician himself hay a role, « corporate identity, 


in relation to the choirs and to the congregation. As he understands 
music as an instrument of God's Word and Presence, $0 the community 
will come to understand it. 

No one person WLIll fill all these roles equally well. 
Certain musicians have great keyboard facility, others vocal. 
Some have particular composing gifts, others little, Every 
person has certain age groups and types of people with whom he is 
particularly effective. What we have described, however, is the 
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relative importance of certain technical practices through which 
the church musician relates to the total community of faith. 


Concerning the Repertoire 

This study concludes that no portion of the total church 
muslo tradition 1s the Lord's Song automatically (that is, no 
style or song repertoire is neceszarily a bearer of the Holy 
under all conditions.) There is therefore no theological 
Justification for limiting the church's song to gospel songs 
alone, or to certain metrical paalm tines, or to Gregorian Chant, 
Instead this study goes the entire church music repertoire as & 
econtiming interpretation of the Biblical Song and to some degree 
in its entirety a potential instrument of the Holy, As « result, 
a church musician is encouraged to include masic from nany 
periods and lands in the performing repertoire of his church, No 
period is to be absolutized and no honest musical witness to 


Jesus Christ categorically excluded, Certain categories of music 


may be excluded for functional reasons--that is, certain folksongs 


Ihe Person of Bruno Walter comes to mind as an illus- 
tration of guch a combination of roles, Not himasoclf a singer, 
he understood and could call forth the most subtle nuances of 
vocal expression, While he was not a concert pianist, he was & 
magnificent accompanist, Whether conducting an orchestra, 
preparing a choir, or working with a soloist he remained a 
concerned teacher and a sensitive man, Or one thinks of J.5S. 
Bach--organist, composer, teacher, and an owner and reader of 
significant theological books. 
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or children's songs may not be fitting for Eucharistic worship, 


Conversely, certain "obJective* hyans may not be functionally 
appropriate for informal occaslons either, 

The congregation 1s not as flexible an ensemble as & 
choir, Language and 2ocial factors greatly limit the congre- 
gation while a choir can enter into different styles and 
mus1 ca] language traditions with relativa eage, However, the 
higher musLcal standards of the choir (derived from its 
ability) must not be applied to the congregation, Conversely, 
the linited ability of the congregation must not bind the choir, 
The choir is taken from the congregation to be ure, But the 
choir is precisely that sub-group whose musical ability and 
interest set them apart to participate more deeply in the church 
musical heritage, In wm, both choir and congregation are 
called to their particular tasks and also to sing together in 
dialogue, Each ensemble is called to be faithful to the nary 
traditions of church masic in its own way, And the church 
musician is a responsible servant of both, 

Other practical considerations influence the repertoire. 
Churches which are accustomed to uwaing the traditional canticles 
or the propers will continue to use this guide, The spoken 
language of the local church as well as the language tradition 


to which the local church is historically related will affect 
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the choice of masio, For instance, an American Lutheran congre- 


gation will tend to use music from the German masical repertoire, 
A congregation of Spanish speaking background will reflect the 
Spanish musical ethos and repertoire, Educational and social 
level will also affect the practical choice of repertoire, It 
costs money to perform works demanding professional instrument- 
alists and vocal scloists, It takes a high level of choral 
ability and often a large ensemble to perform certain works, 
Such works are simply not practical for amall congregations, 

On occaslon, amall choirs can participate in such works through 
choir festivals., Talented young people should attend choir 
camps where more difficult masiec is performed, Iistening 
zesslons can widen the appreciation of even the amallest con- 
gregation, But the performance of technically demanding music 


# 
depends upon the practical ability of the choir and congregation, 


And most important, the transcendent or saving factor of church 
musio (that which allows it to be called the Lord's Song) is 
in no sense limited to technically difficult works, 

Theological factors also affect the way one uses and 
chooses from the tradition, Roman Catholic musicians recognize 
certain melodies as melodies of tcuattas. A Lutheran musician 
would approach such melodies with respect but with freedon. 

The American Pietist tradition would emphasize neither chant 
nor the German chorale, but the American and English traditions 


& 
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of hymnody, However, church musicians working in widely 


varying denominational ciroummstances are each responsible to the 
total church music tradition, even though their attitude toward 
and use of the tradition varies, The respensibility to engage in 
dialogue with and understand the full interpretation of the 
Biblical Song by the church. across the centuries remains, 

Most important, the "giverness" of the church muzic 
tradition arises from its connection to the Christ Event, not 
from certain aesthetic or mystical qualities, To sing the Lord's 
Song is to renenber the Mighty Acts of God, Singing can become 
the Lord's Song because in Christ God came to man and spoke His 
Word, Thus the contemporary remenbrance of the Biblical Song in 
faith through the various uses of church tradition is the 
eonstitutive factor of the Lord's Song, The church's song is not 
merely man's search for God, not man's valuing of the subline 
moments of his life, but a rejoicing and remembering that God 
has revealed Himself in history, It is of His coming in Jegus 
Christ that we ing in the Spirit, 


Concerning the Commnity 
Various statements have already been made concerning the 


nature of the community of which the church musician is a 


function, Before revi ewing them, certain liniting comments nood 
to be mentioned, 
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That the church muician 1s «a function? of the church 
community does not preclude his having certain responsibilities 
over against the community, For instance, the priestly approach 
to church music cots apart certain traditional melodies for the 
priestly representative alone, Such music is an instrument of 
the ordained serviece to God and His chureh and it is to be 
performed whether or not the congregation appreciates it. Con- 
versely, the prophetic voices of the Old Testament and of 
Christian tradition have spoken out against idolatrous communal 
practices of religious gong, There is a proper artistic role 
over against the conmunity also inherent in the creative gift 
itsolf, The creative gift is unique, It gets the artist apart 
from the cammity,.” The creative artist must body forth that 
viston of truth and beotuty which is given him whether or not his 
people understand or estoeem it. 

Yet the composer, the singer, the teacher are also 
related to the coommity, They express themselves through forms 
evolved by the commmity's tradition, for ocoasions of eelebration 


he word "function” 1s used in the mathematical 30ns0. 
The nathematical statement that TX is a function of Y means that 
X varies as ! varies. | 

"got-apartness"” is analogous to the role of the 

prophet or priest, For example, the pealuists spoke a unique 
word to Isracl different from that of the prophet or the priest 
while at the game time being very much a part of the community. 
See above pages 106, 298, 
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zhaped by the conmmity's history, uaing melodic formulae and 
sound textures whose neaning is ciromscribed by the commmity, 
To use R.G., Collingwod's words: 
The work of artistic creation is not work performed in any 
exelusive or complete fashion in the mind of the person 
That idea is a delusion bred 
together with a false 
bedy and mind 
level and experience 
activity of thought in the form of consciousness, converting 


into imagination an experience which, apart from being 80 
converted, is gensuous, This activity is a corporate 


the actual commanity of fellow artists from whom he borrows, 
executants whom he employs and audience to whom he speaks, 


It is for such reasons that we must ask the question: what 
has this study said about the nature of the coomurity of which 
the church musician is a function? 

To a certain conclusions already mentioned: social 
factors such as language, national ekthos, gocial class, and 


65.6. Collingwood, The s of Art, 4 Galaxy Book 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1958), pp. 323f. 


educational level are to be cen as penultimate factors, 

he saving Prezence of God is not limited to any particular 
s0ciological community.) As ouch, while the muzician must 

take 8vech elements into conasideration as he chooges music, 
organizes his teaching, and evaluates his techniques of 
discipline and motivation, nevertheless, at no time should these 
80ciological factors be assigned an absolute status, Moreover, 
the musician should help the local church understand their 
kinship to Christians of other times and places who express their 
piety in differing musical forms, Moreover, he should also keep 
before the choirs their mission responsibility to this pluralistic 
world, . In addition, the choirmaster's own pre-suppositions mood 
to be constantly examined, For example, many guggested children's 
choir methods derive from the suburban gub-oulture, The middle 
class parental. drive for their children's self-inprovement, the 
children's ability to "defer", are a noceasary precondition for 
the use of certain types of repertoire, Directors arc Sometimes 
urged to have waiting lists in order to force regular attendance. 
A high reading ability is often unconsciously expected. Such 


choir habits are not noecessarily wrong; however, they nay not 


| be appropriate for certain situations, Professional church 
masicians, their organizations and schools, need to study methods 
for those situations where parental encouragement is lacking and 


where high culture background and concern 1s nil, 

Theological and social factors are often intertwined. 
For some denominations the cathedral chureh and its musical 
practice constitutes an ideal, Conversely, other denominations 
think of the anall congregation as the normative pattern, Certain 
communities emphasize the link between the present congregation 
and the ancient traditions, Others stress the preent action of 
the Spirit alnost excluaively, While theae differences are 
rooted in theology, they have great sociological implications 
which over the years exert powerful influence, For example, a 
musician may rejoice that his church is growing large enough to 
have & more expensive organ and larger choirs, At the game time 
the character of the cemmon life of the church may be changing 
in such a way that many people of the congregation are uncoufort- 
able. Such differences affect music also, Where hyanody is geen 
as an integral part of amall group meetings in the home, hymn 
singing has a far different character than when it is primarily 
limited to formal worship, In gun, muslcians nocd to be gensitive 


and open to the various chapes which the institutional church 


and its musie program can agsume, 


Summary 
The techniques through which the church musician relates 
to the church coommity include among others: the aung word, the 
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organ, composition, teaching, and pastoral concern, 


The practicing repertoire which distinguishes the church 
musician from other practicing musicians is as follows, somenwhat 
in erder of importance: 


a, congregational hymnody and liturgical regponses 
(including dialogues with choir and celebrant) 


b, choir responses, anthems, and larger choral works 
C, organ repertoire 
1, oongregational and choir service muzic, 


»- 


2, gervice voluntaries, 

3, large organ works, 
Within these broad guide lines, the church musician's practice 
will vary according to his church's liturgical tradition, its 
mission thrust, its cultural aituation, and the shape of the 
local church commmity, But whatever the situation and tradition, 
the musician is called to be faithful to the Biblical Song in its 


fulness and in proper balance, as interpreted throughout the 
entire church music tradition, 


II STANDARDS 


A major conelusim of this study is that many of the 
standards for evaluating church music are derived from 2econdary 
contexts--liturgical worship, the educational process, the 


evangelistic service, otc, These gecondary functional standards 
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are Seen to have valid but limited claims upon muslc, That is, 


the requirements of these various echurechly situations should be 
used to evaluate the practice of church musie, but no single 
functional context should be geen as normative, 

Furthermore, this study has shown that content standards 
alone fail to ak come of the most important questions about the 
musio ministry, A content evaluation of music focusses upon & 
given composition in the abstract, analyzes its form and astyle in 
relation to its historical period, its theological language and 
ideas oto, Such analysis is imperative, But it is also 
necessary to ask contextual questions, 

1, How often, by whom, and under what ciroummstances is the 
work to be performed? For example, « children's song nay be 
appropriate for a church school class but not for worship, 4 
gotting of the Agrus Dei may be fitting for a single performance 
but not for continuing congregational use, 

2, How is the work performed? To illustrate: When an 
oratorio aria is technically mastered, a skillfull performance 


can eontribute to worehip, But where the piece is clearly too 


difficult for the singer, or where it becomes a digplay of 
virtuosity, it is not satisfactory, Such decisions concerning 
the manner of performance cannot be made apart from knowledge 
| of the singers and the congregation. 


3, For what purpose is the composition aung? 

k. For example, the worehip music of a church may be 
liturgically and aesthetically of the highest order, But an 
individual choir member nay use church attendance as a moans of 
avoiding a problem or as an instrument of auperficial guilt 
reduction, The repetitive ainging of the proper musical forms 
may help keep such a person from facing up to the emptiness of his 
life, Such a problem is, of course, not inherent in the mazic 
itself, but it needs to be a concern of the music ministry. 

B. 4 particular goopel hymn nay be of fairly good 
quality musically and textually, But if that hymn is used to 
manipulate the congregation, the whole occasion needs to be 
corrected, (4A 32' pedal stop or a state trumpet is not exempt 


from the nanipulative process because it is found in « cathedral.) 


C, A fine church music program, excellent in itself, may 
become a status symbol for a congregation, (At 8uch times, people 
demand top quality performance not for the sake of faith under- 
standing but in order to preserve their claim to have the finest 
choir or the best organist in the city.) Under such ciromestances, 
it is difficult for the organist or the choir to fulfill their 


proper roles, 


Another major conclusion with regard to standards is that 
the musicifin is set free from the binding demands of an absolutized 


t 
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high eulture perspective, Where the function of the muzic 
minietry is to renenber and rejoice in the Mighty Acts of God, a 
large organ and a technically advanced choir are not prerequisites. 
A 8eventy rank organ and a seni-professional choir are not ox- 
eluded from the music minietry, but they are not goon as normative 
either, More important, they are not the ideal toward which the 
choir strives (nor the distant vocational goal for which the 
young musician aims his sights and prepares hinself through his 
choir work, whether or not his ixnmediate choirs should be work- 
ing on technically difficult musico,) Rather, the large church is 
but one situation among many others, and the church musician is 
ealled to be faithful to the Lord's Song in whatever cultural 
getting he finds himself, This viewpoint also stands in judgement 
against those congregations whose educational and cultural level 
is high, but who nevertheless limit themselves to sinple ovangel- 
istic music out of nostalgia. We are called to love God with 
heart, soul, mind and strength., The mind and heart with which we 
"do music” in the world is not left behind when we enter the 
ehureh building, Young people trained according to the high 
standards of contemporary music culture ought not be limited to 
the revival memories of an earlier generation. 

A most important point of this study with regard to 

standards is that the purpose of standards is itsolf opened to 


disoussion, Many musicians today goo gtandards as the fundamental 
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given of chureh music, Standards are thought to be 0 important 


because they are used to determine what music is and is not worthy 
of use in the worship serviece, 4 musician's work in a certain 
ehurech will be justified by the phrase "we have gnccecded in 
raising the standards of the church's music,” The rationale 
involved here is uveually a variant of the idea that God is the 
ereator of all beauty and value, VWorship is therefore degcribed 
as man's giving back to God the finest gift of beauty he can, Thus, 
only the most perfect gift is valid Sr worship; only the best 
musie can be gung or played, What we have guggeoted is that 

this entire rationale is a limited framework of imagination by 
which to uwnderstahd the God-nan-worship relationship, and that 

it must never be abesolutized or made normative. 

No gift of man is in itself mokte of God's Presence--not 
even the msic of Bach or Palestrina! Man does not sing before 
God because man's song is inherently worthy, Before the Holy 
Purity and awesome Love of God, finite, sinful man cannot sing. 
He can but ery out for mercy, That man can sing is a gift of 
God, The church's experience of the Lord's Song is a function 
of God's forgiveness, not of man's standards of value, 

Therefore, this study has described several different 
motifs which have differing rationale for standards, Let us 
re-eaphasize the approach to standards in the Faith-Recital 


motif, Here the reason for singing by the church is the command 
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to proclaim the Word and to pray, Music participates in this 
respensibility in that it is « record of the nany ways Christians 
have in-toned the Word and their prayers across the centuries. 
Thus, the contemporary church sings the nary aongs of the past not 
because they are good or bad but in order to understand the way 
Christians have intoned Seripture and prayer in the past, Accord- 
ing to this viewpoint, poetic, musical and theological standards 
are used as tools by which to enter into and evaluate the various 
bodies of song interpretation, Standards help the contemporary 
Christian understand the traditions which have shaped his speech 
(make up his speech history) 8c that he can faithfully proclaim 
the Goaspel and pray to God in the contemporary situation, 

Such a rationale recalls that Iasracl was that historical 
people who wrestled with Yahweh, who struggled to understand and 
obey His "Y in the world-of the nations, For Isracl, to serve 
(worship, minister to) the Lord of Hosts was not to engage in 


zone Platonic peaen of praigse, it was to bare the heart before 


God, and to listen for His saving, judging Word. 

Similarly, our worship today is not faithful when it 
leaves the voices of the world outside the sanctuary door in the 
name of some otherworldly musical style, To limit mugic to the 
perfect offering which liturgical purists or musically sensitive 
people alone can understand and appreciate is to deny the 
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fundamental germinative power and reazson for being which underlies 


the whole process of zong, Where church music is properly under- 
8tood, it is gon to be an instrument through which man struggles 
with God--atruggles to hear and understand the Word, bodies forth 
his concern, his thanks, his joy before God, Or more precigcly, 
it is the song story (the imaginative context embodying the 
faith commmitioes' memories and hope in God) according to which 
the contemporary dialogue between man and God is carried on, 
There is a place for acsthetic and theological standards 


in ]8uch a frame of reference, and an important place, But the role 
pats 


is to assist in this etruggle for faithful knowledge and gervice 
of God, 

Such an approach to standards gets man froe--free to 
compose, free to sing and conduot, A twentieth century American 
compoger does not need to limit himaeelf to a peoudo-Palestring 
style, Nor must he be bound to derivatives of the bar form or 
to cadence formulae derived from the accentual system of a foreign 
language, The contemporary compoger must understand these tra- 
ditional mustcal expressions, and may ue them as he wishes, but 
he is also free in the knowledge that the "Sacred*” is not limited 
to any such traditional mods of expression or to the modes of 
commni cation of one social group alone, 


II SUMMARY 


This study has detailed certain basic factors which 

affect the practice and standards of church music, 
A. Functional contexts (including)? 

Mugic for the eake of liturgy, Here the liturgical 
Service is determinative, The function of church masic is to 
assist the church as it carries out its liturgical zservice, 

Musile for the aake on, Here music 
assists the church as it fulfills its teaching ministry. 


Muslo for the aake of ovangeliem. Music 1s called to 
assist the church in its mission to the world, 


This study also analyzed three motifs, three frammoaris of inag- 
ination, by which to describe the God-mnan relationship., Each of 
these motifs approaches the question of church music practice 
and standards differently, 
The Vort/antwort notif. 
See pages 1B1ff for discussion of subJjective-objective. 
See pages 197ff for discussion of the sacred-sccular 
polarity, 
See pages 175f for a stylistic emmary, 
The Priestly Sacrifice motif. 


See pages 250ff for discussion of ub jective-obJjective. 


See pages 230ff for discusslon of sacred, zecular, 
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See pages 207, 217-230, 238, 264 for analysis of the 
Place of acsthetic standards, 
The Faith-Recital motif. 
See pages 325f for discussion of agubJjective-objective, 
See pages 350 ff for dizcussion of acsthetic tandards, 


It was also observed that sociological factors both consciously 
and unconsciously affect church music, 

For example, $o0e pages 226ff for discussion of ways the 
Latin language has been ud as a partial basis of standards for 
church masio, 

Factors 8velh as size and wealth of the congregation, 
nationality and 2ocial class have also been influential in 
developing standards. 


The aim of this study with regard to practice and standards 
has been: to indicate the complexity of the problem, to point 
out the historical, sociological factors which have gometines 
been absolutized in the name of theology; through an analysis of 
the three motifs, to suggest various traditional approaches to 
the problem of standards, 


My own conclusion, based on the study of the Biblical Song 


in light of church tradition is that the standards derived from 
the differing contexts have velidity in every situation, However, 


the legal force of the standard (its authoritative weight) varies 
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in different situations, In no ciroummstances should the 


standards of one functional, inaginative, or scciologica]l context 
be used to the exclusion of other contextual gtandards, The 
1iturgiologist's voice spealking within the muzician's mind cannot 
tell the educator to be till, The scociologiot mugt be given a 
hearing, and the evangelical concern for the world must never 

be excluded, 


The suggested definition of the muzic ministry (200 
pages 362f ) involves a pluralistic approach to the practice and 
standards of church music, Therefore, it nay be well to comment 
briefly on how differing points-of-vie can be reited. 


First of all, it ]8hould be repeated that this study 


has been concerned throughout with the entire repertotre of a 
choir and congregation, Therefore, the call for breadth of scope 
and for many traditions of church song relates to a total muzic 
program not to any one gervice of music, The concern is that 
choirs and congregation come to an understanding of the total 


Biblical Song as it. has been remenabered through the church music 


tradition, ES attention needs to be given to those 
strands of the muzie tradition which were most influential for a ' 
given congregation, Of course, a local congregation does not 
carry out this task alone, The local church recognizes that its 


music program is related to that of church music schools and 
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geminaries, of cathedrals and aizter churches in various situations, 


Thus, the local chureh is faithful to the total Biblical Song as 
it functions as a part of the universal church, 5-5 2" 
Secondly, we have noted that the various styles of church 
musieo often reflect the variety of ethical postures which the 
church has asswmed in relation to culture, Sometimes church muslc 
has been "of culture” gonotimnes "above culture”, cometimes in 
varying degrees of opposition to the prevailing culture, The 
study of the Bible and church tradition indicates that changing 
postures in light of differing aituations is an aceurate deacription 
of the way the Christian commmity has responded to differing 
situations in history, The concluding chapter of Christ and 
Culture! is an excellent discussion of a pluralistic approach to 
ethics which parallels the problem of standards in church music, 
Furthermore, the study of worship throughout this eaay 
Showed that all three structural frameworks of imagination=- 
Wort/antwort, Priestly Sacrifice, and Faith-Recital--arce nocessary 
and important, aspects of Christian worehip, Different churches 
have emphasized one motif or another and thats ondatet practices, 
but all Wines actifo avs vorurntetty poremd to cond Games fn 
every tradition of Christian worekip. 


The task of relating a plurality of contexts has a parallel 


7g. Richard Nebubr, op. et. 


——— 
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in the muzical problem of conducting, To give & specific 


illustration, how does one establich the proper tempo for the 
last two movements of the Brahns' Requiem? Each movement contains 
eontrasting seotions each of which have an independent character, 
The opening section, "Here on earth have we no abiding place” 
stands over against the jubilant dance, "Death, where is thy 
sting*” and the majestic fugue, "Lord, Thou art worthy....” 
However, the conductor must not eatablish the tempo of each part 
independently; he mrust also recognize the unity which exiats 
between the parts, This is particularly true in the final movement 
of the Requiem where the closing measures literally repeat portions 
of the first movement, Here Brahms has indicated in the clearest 
possible way that the entire work is a unity, Thus, the conductor 
while being sensitive to the nuances and uniqueness of each 
particular 8ection, must at the game time make clear the wnity and 
inter-relatedness of the whole, Moreover, the final choice of 
tempo in performance 1s not made in the abstract in the library 
and then wyieldingly forced upon the particular performance. 
Rather, the size of the hall, the size and ability of the chorus 
and orchestra, as well as the subtle, passing moods of each perfor- 
mance enter into the tempo which the conductor, choir, and 
orchestra finally allow to happen. 


The problem of inter-relating liturgical, educational, and 


evangelical contexts with regard to muzic practice and standards is 
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not wnlike the above musica]l aituation, The director of the music 


minietry mast bring to his work his best study which in itself calls 
for the inter-relating of conflioting traditions, But the actual 


embodiment of his study in practice entails an interaction with 

his choir and congregation in light of their situation in the 

world, The muzic ministry of the church is thus a reeultant of 

many factors, It is through gonsitive responsiveness to the Word 

and Pregence of God at work in this plurality of foroes that the 
masico ninistry of the church is allowed to happen. 


Concerning the Lord's Song 

To conclude, the problem with which we have been dealing 
is not a muzica]l problem alone, That is, the queetion is not only 
that of conflicting musical styles 2unch as the gecular musician 
must face, The problem of church mugic is that certain styles, 
certain bodies of church song have been for various faith cemmuni ties 
an instrument of the Holy, a bearer of the Presence and Word of 
God=—that 1s, certain bodies of church music have been geen as 
the Lord's Song. 

Therefore, the problen which faces church musioians today | 
in this pluralistic era is how to deal with the nary musical 
styles which church tradition passes on to us with their accompany- 
ing claim to be the Lord's Song (or their accompanying denunciation 
as being an idol), Or to put it another way, how is it poasible 
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for the faith song of the Bible and Christian tradition to be 


the Lord's Song for contemporary man and not merely a human object 
of beauty or worse--a traditional idol of man's creation? 

This study has concluded that the church's song is and 
always has been in part man's gong, That is, the changing styles 
and forms of music history have been a continuing and integral 
part of the song of the community of faith, Therefore, it is not 
in the style or form which gives church music its transcendent 
character (oven though its meaning cannot be grasped apart from 
an understanding of its style and form,) Rather man's song in 
the church can be confessed to have been the Lord's Song 2olely 
because God entered man's history in the Person of Jesus Christ, 
Thus, the faith witness to and the faith-remembering of His coming 
was and is the Lord's Song not because of the atyle of the song 
but rather because of the transcendent coming itself to which the 
zong Wvitnesses, Thus, all bodies of church song, all traditional 
styles of church music are relative--sct in relation to Jesus 
Christ, The church, therefore, is called to renenber the Biblical 
Song Witness to Jesus Christ and its sound interpretation across 
the centuries in the church music tradition in order that its om 


faith song in the contemporary world may through the Holy Spirit 
become the Lord's Song. 
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Therefore, when a Christian s8ings today, the primary 


context for that song is not the requirements or asscciations of 
liturgical worship, nor that of the evangelistic gervice, or the 
educational process, Rather the context of the aong comes directly 
from the act of revelation, That is to gay, when a Christian aings 
he sees himself as a participant in a long history which spans 
from creation to the Day of God, He gees the story of his om 
life in relation to that Great Story, The form and structure of 
his own Life's Song comes clear as he gains insight into, and 
commits himself to the main theme of the Story--God's golf- 
revelation in Christ, It is this fundamental revelatory theme 
which gives meaning and pattern to all songs .and all life, 
Moreover, the Christian is aware that he does not sing 
alone, He is one of mary pilgrims, part of a vast chorus which 
Shares this common memory, the common experience of the abundant 
_ Vholeness of life in Christ, And the very strueture of the song 
points beyond to its completion in the promised Kingdom when the 
Word WLll have worked its purpose out, Then the partial motifs 


of our song today will be fulfilled in the mnajestic final chorus 
of the Kingdom, 
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THE LORD'S SONG AND THE MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH 


SUMMARY -OF THE ARGUMENT 


The Introduction 

This study analyzes the nature, purpose, and criteria of 
the music ministry of the church, It seeks to define the primary 
function of the music ministry, to describe the nature of its 
Secondary ministries and their inter-relationships to one another, 
and the proximate end sought for in all of them, My thesis is 
that the music ministry cannot be defined apart from questions 
concerning the total ministry of the church, 

The Introduction points out problems inherent to inter- 
disciplinary studies, and outlines the general approach in the 
paper to 8uch problems: namely, (1) 14st key books in both 
theology and music; (2) use, define, and inter-relate technical 
words from both disciplines; (3) develop an analytical structure 
by which to relate theological ideas and musical practice, The 
study attempts to set forth the pre-suppositions which guide church 


musilc practice in |uch a form as can be criticized by theologians 


and musicians alike, 


PART ONE: ELEMENTS OF THE PROBLEM OF CHURCH MUSIC AND ITS MINISTRY 


Chapter One 
This 8ection calls to mind the viewpoints of leading church 


musicians active a generation ago whose ideas influence the 


contemporary American situation, 


Winfred Douglas, Archibald Davison 

F, Melius Christianson, Walter E, Buszin 
Homer Rodeheaver 

John Finley Williamson, Clarence Dickinson 
Edith Lovell Thomas, Ruth Kriehbill Jacobs 
Robert Shaw 


The survey indicates that the music ministry is highly complex 
involving educational, psychological, s8ociological, as well as 


musical factors, 


Moreover, one cannot determine the nature of the music 


i 
ministry by setting forth a particular theological system and then 


working out the appropriate response, For theology is a dynamic 
procession, in fact several processions, representing various 
traditions of doing theology, each working out its position before 
God across the centuries, There are traditions of church music 
related to these various theological ones, Therefore, it is our 
task in light of ecumenical discussion, institutional questioning , 
and artistic ferment to seek an understanding of church music 
which is an appropriate musical response to God in our contemporary 
8ituation, Such an approach to sound and style does not seek an 
unchanging ideal, It does Seek musicological integrity as it 

deals with the many traditions of theology and music, and contemporary 


authenticity as it meets the many voices of the world, 


PART TWO: THE CONTEXT OF CHURCH MUSIC AND MINISTRY 


Here begins the central argument, I contend that 
internal disagreements about the practice of church music arise 
from external tensions between larger contexts which music is 
asked to Serve--Christian education, liturgical worship, 
evangelism, etc, That is, differing standards for church music 
inevitably derive: from the different contexts which shape music's 
Service, Hoping to provide a fresh approach to some of the 
continuing arguments, I attempt to find a point of orientation 


which is antecedent to the conflicting contexts, 


Chapter Two: Discussion- of _the Point of Orientation 


This chapter traces recent liturgical and educational 
trends because these disciplines are in a period of re-orientation 
which inevitably affects their relation to music, The survey 
uncovers a common concern for the Kerygma and Biblical revelation 
as basic to the liturgical and educational ministries, Biblical 


studies point out the close kinship between preaching, teaching, 


and hymnic recital in the mutual relationship to Salvation History 


and the covenant community, These studies point to the foundational 
nature of the Biblical Song as a bearer and interpreter of the 
Salvation History, Moreover, the Biblical Song is seen to be a 


common factor in the secondary contextual traditions--education, 
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1iturgy, evangelism, etc, What this means is that church musicians 
in all these traditions should be concerned about the nature of 
the Biblical Song, its language and the problems of its interpreta- 
tion, Thus, the search to discern the nature and purpose of 
church music and its ministry leads to two basic questions (two 
ways of stating the hermeneutical question) : 

1, How are we to understand the Biblical Song in the life 
of ancient Israel and the Early Church and in the light of the 
entire Biblical witness? 

2, What is the role of music in appropriating the saving 
meaning and power of God's act in Christ today? How 4s the 
contemporary gong of the church effectively related to the Biblical 


witness 80 as to be a faithful response to the living God? 


% 
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Chapter Three: The New Testament Songs and Their Context 


This discussion concludes that the primary context of the 
Biblical Song is the Salvation History centered in the Person of 
Jesus the Christ, dominantly presented according to the metaphor 
of kingship by the hymnic witness, Two performance contexts are 
analyzed--the oral recitation of the Scriptures in course, and the 
occasions of celebration of the community, There is brief discussion 
of the role symbolized by the hazzan or deacon of later periods , 
and whose levitical function was carried on in rather continuous 


tradition under different names in different times and places, 
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The New Testament study does not uncover any negative attitude 


toward vocal music, Rather, the use of a variety of musical forms, 
the acceptance of Israel's musical tradition and a vigorous and 
exuberant creation of new songs Seems to have been a customary 
practice of the Early Church, 

There are two instances in which musical forms serve a 
primary function, The Psalter is a major 8ource of typological 
imagery by which to understand and describe the Person of Jesus 
Christ, Moreover, the Christians set forth their hope in the 
culminating Reign of God through the imagery of the great choir 
of the Redeemed singing around the Throne of God, 

To sum up, this chapter analyzes a basic context which 1s 
held to be determinative for the nature of church music: namely, 
the Person of Jesus Christ as proclaimed in the Kerygma and the 
musical witness of the New Testament in light of the entire 


Biblical message, 


Chapter Four: The 01d Testament Background 


The study of the New Testament material showed that the 


forms of worship of the New Testament Church were often a trans- 


formation of Israel's traditional forms and were understood as a 
fulfillment of prophetic hopes, Therefore, chapter four surveys 
the Old Testament background of the Christian song, Particular 


attention is given to various servants of Yahweh--prophets, priests, 
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noots, levites, the anointed kirg, Certain occasions of celebration 
and worship are discussed, The covenent renewal ceremonies through 
which Israel remembered God's saving revelation are seen to 
include among other things: (1) faith-recital of the mighty acts 
of God, (2) the proclamation of the covenant and the response of 
the people, (3) Sacrifice, (4) the communal meal--all related 
to the world and the neighbor, It is observed that the psalms were 
related both to the prophetic and priestly traditions, The annual 
pilgrimage festivals are geen to have given expression to Israel's 
memory and hope, The autumn festival, historically ass80ciated with 
the kingship, was a special time of joy, The synagogue Service 
called upon music to serve the oral recitation of the Scriptures 
and the act of prayer, 

The various O1d Testament occasions of worship and cele- 
bration culminate in the eschatological visions of the book of 
Is8alah--the scene of the enthroned Yahweh, the Day of the New 


Creation, the occasion of the New Song of deliverance and joy, The 


various servant motifs come to an astonishing climax in the figure 


of the Suffering Servant, In Jesus Christ, the eschatological 


enthronement occasion and the figure of the Suffering Servant 
coalesce, Thus, the form of the new covenant ministry and gong is 
simultaneously narrowed and universalized, On the one hand, the 
new community of faith is the Body of Christ, That is, the forma- 


tive principle of the new community is that Person Who though 
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He was in the form of God, , , emptied himself, taking the formof a 
Servant...” On the other hand, since this Jesus Was highly 
exalted” as Lord over all the earth and given an enthronement 
Name, the new community is radically universal and cannot be 
delimited by any penultimate factors such as nationality or social 


class, 


Having completed the Biblical study, certain prelimary 
observations are set forth relating to the contemporary practice 
of church music, Several criteria are sSuggested beginning with 
that of scope and balance, This criteria asks whether the music 
program of a church witnesses to the full Biblical Song in proper 
balance, The second criteria insists that revelaion in Jesus 
Christ relativizes all other claims for artistic revelation, The 
third statement emphasizes the importance of the sung word to the 
music ministry, The final observation points out that while church 
music has s8econdary responsibilities to preaching, . liturgy, education, 


etc,, these functional contexts are relative, et in relation to the 


primary point of orientation=--God Who was in Christ reconciling 


the world unto Himself, Therefore, the methodological claims and 
formal limitations which these various functional contexts place 
upon music are valid within their proper spheres, but their claims 


are not absolute or universal. 


PART THREE: THREE MOTIFS OF CHURCH MUSIC AND MINISTRY 


The coneluding chapters deal with the question: what is the 
role of church music in appropriating the saving meaning and power 
of the revelation in Jesus Christ? or how is the contemporary song 
of the church effectively related to the Biblical witness so as to 
be a faithful response to the Aving God? In other words, church 
music must struggle with the dynamics of "remembering" and 
interpretation, (that is, with the hermeneutic problem), 

The next three chapters analyze the role of church music 
within different motifs and historical traditions of ministry, The 
discussion 8ets forth the theological implications of the 'musical 
practice of each tradition, Conversely each chapter analyzes the 
conception of the ministry from the standpoint of church music, To 
encourage Ccross-reference between the various traditions, each 
chapter includes a common 8et of questions according to which each 
motif of the church and its ministry are analyzed, The questions are: 

1, What is the initial direction of the motif? Is the 


perspective causally or teleologically motivated? 


2, What are the dynamics of the subjective-obJjective 


polarity within the motif, and how does this polarity relate te the 
individual-corporate polarity? 
3, What is the customary type of language used, and through 


the dynamics of what human dimension does the minister relate? 
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h., What is the role of tradition, the means of re- 
presentation, and the eschatological orientation of the motif? 

In 8mm, this question raises is8ues concerning time, 

©, What is the ethical posture of the church in relation 
to the world? This question alludes to the Christ-culture motifs 
of H, Richard Niebuhr, 

This system of classification assumes a structural 
metaphor underlying various traditions of theology and ministry, 
It is held that these symbolic structures call forty a certain 
type of language (and music), and determine the relative importance 


of certain doctrines and practices, 


Chapter Five: The Wort/Antwort Motif 


The exclusive role of church music in this tradition is that 
of prayer response in faith to the prophetic proclamation in Word 
and Sacrament, Faith is8ues forth in two kinds of prayer--petition, 
including entreaty and s8upplication; and the sacrifice of praise 
and Tthanksgiving for the benefactions of God, The corporate song 
of the church is a vehicle of the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 


No one can make the faith response for anyone else, There- 
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fore, the corporate prayer gong must be in the vernacular language 


and in a musical form which will permit a personal, authentic. 
voicing of the worshipper's own inner convietion, At the same time, 


the corporate song of the elect people of God is directed to the 


glory of God in His sovereign majesty, As such the style is 
characterized by dignity and awe-ful reverence, 

The practical worship environment is that of the present 
local congregation, Spatially, the size and character of the 
congregation determines the building, In reference to time, the 
limited use of visual symbols means that the passing styles of the 
day determine architecture and appointments, Thus, the locus of 
perspective from which one hears the Word and sings the antwort 
of praise is that of the local present situation, 

The sound of the minister is determined by his primary 
function--the prophetic proclamation of the Word of God, As such 
the tone is dia-polemical, charged with representing the "alien" 
word and intellectually responsible for faithful exegesis of the 
Seriptures, The individuality of the minister's vdce is not 
Suppressed but rather is used as a charismatic instrument of 
the Holy Spirit, The secondary sound used by the minister in 
public prayer is not essentially different, Public and private 
prayers differ only in the concern for the public edification 
of the churech- and the advancement of the believer's fellowship. 

The primary textual source for the music is the Biblical 
Song especially the Psalms, Musical i are provided which 


are appropriate to the condition of the particular congregation 


and 8uitable in power and majesty to the public worship of God, 


The function of the choir, if any is permitted, is to assist 
the congregation, 
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The theologies of Calvin and Luther inform this tradition, 


But while the dogmatic teachings of These men are quite similar 

in many instances, their practices (and that of their traditions) 
varied considerably, Calvin's liturgical practice involved a radical 
rejection of the priestly practices in worship, Luther was more 
conservative, rejecting only those practices which could not be 
reformed, For this reason, Luther's musical approach cannot be 
described by Wort /Antwort alone being more akin to the Faith- 


Recital motif, 


The pulpit oriented Wort /Antwort motif tends to be 
stTructured as follows: 

1, Aanthropotropic, causally motivated, 

2, Proclamation in Word and Sacrament is the objective thrust, 

The Antwort of praise and dedication is the subjective thrust, 
The sung antwort is a corporate act, 

3, This tradition tends to prefer the prosaic word with its 
Logical clarity, The preached word is spoken in medias res. 

4, Prophetic proclamation is the means of re-presentation, 
Music is a contemporary response to the objective proclamation, 
This Wort /Antwort motif tends to emphasize the not-yet aspect of 
man's eschatological situation, 

5, The attitudes of Thrist and Culture in Paradox” and "Christ 


the Transformer of Culture” inform this traditions approach to the 


Christ-culture problem, 


Chapter Six: The Priestly Sacrifice Motif 
The Priestly Sacrifice perspective has influenced many 


different denominations and musicians in various periods of history, 
It has received its most consistent expression in Roman and 
Anglo-Catholic circles, According to this motif, church music 
enhances the prayers of the faithful, assists the celebrant and the 
people in the supreme act of Christian worship=--the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice of the altar, Church music serves the liturgy whose 
purpose is to provide a means for the church to offer worthy service 
to God and 80 to become sanctified, This involves an exercise of 
the priestly office of Jesus Christ, | 

In singing, the liturgical assembly manifests its heirarchic 
structure, Music from the sanctuary (set apart for clergy, different 
in ess8ence from the priesthood of all believers) includes that of 
the celebrant, the deacon, reader, and a psalmist, Music from the 
nave 1s assisted by the choir, These various orders of the Body of 
Christ have precise functions and are provided by the tradition with 
appropriate music, Texts and music can be obligatory, recommended, 
permitted, tolerated, or excluded, 

The priest is a representative person who gathers together 
the prayers of the people and through whom Christ manifests in 
time His eternal self-offering to the Father, The priest, as 


representative, chants melodies prescribed by canonical authority. 


The inflections, phrasing, and impersonal style give vocal expression 
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to the community of the saints for whom the priest is spokesman, 


The singing of the choir and particularly the chanting of the 
celebrant is a sign of realized eschatology--Unus Cultus, Unus 
Cantus, The ministerial tone is-apologetic, At the same time, 
the priest is a pastoral director pointing the seeker to the 
teleological goal, 

The choir sings in behalf of the congregation with an 
excellence beyond that of the congregation, As the altar is 
approached, the music becomes ever more legato, consonant, and 
numinous, Only boys and men are permitted in the chancel, Authorized 
documents give pride of place to plainchant, folbwed by classical 
polyphony, and modern composition in a heirarchical arrangement, 


The Oxford-Solesmes style and perspective was influenced 


by the Romantic Era and historically by the liturgical practice 


of clergy choirs in monastic and cathedral circumstances, In 
general, it seems to have set forth a priestly choir aesthetic, 
Vatican II in accepting much of the work of the Iiturgical 
Renewal Movement gave special attention to congregational partici- 
pation, Standards of church music now include a pastoral concern, 
Lay participation in church music demands a flexible approach to 
style-permitting music of varying difficulty in the idiom of the 
Local church, Vatican II was also influenced by representatives 


from non-Western countriss, 


Organ music in the Priestly Sacrifice tradition emphasizes 
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the technique of improvisation, The organ repertoire centers 
around Gregorian themes, 

The heirarchic and teleological thrust of this motif tends 
to give prominent place to the cathedral, This is the place where 
the tradition lives, where the intentions and ideals of the 
community are actualized, Musically, plain chant, the boy-choir 
polyphonic texture, the French organ repertoire, all sound at 


their best in a cathedral-like setting, 


This altar-oriented Priestly Sacrifice motif has the 
following structural tendency : 

1, Theotropic, teleologically motivated, 

2, The locus of objectivity is the Body of Christ in three 
forms: the Incarnate Lord, His Real Presence in the Sacrament, 
and the Church itself, 

3, This tradition uses many physical symbols and emphasizes 
non-verbal communication and affective education, 

4, Time is bridged through Sacramental actualization, The 
posture of realized eschatology in the church is stressed, 


5, The TChrist above culture" type of H, Richard Niebuhr best 


describes this motifs synthetic approach to the world, 
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Chapter Seven: Faith-Recital of the Mighty Acts of God 


According to this motif, the function of church music 1s 


to "remember" Jesus Christ, the Person and His Story, Music is to 


articulate the drama of the Salvation History and thereby to provide 


the context of imagination by which the Presence and action of God 
is interpreted in worship and the world, The responsibility to 
testify to the mighty acts of God is laid upon the total community 
with various individuals and groups set apart to take representative 
roles, 

The rationale of this motif is that of the Christus Vietor 
metaphor of the Atonement, The minister is typologically related: 
to David, the singer of Israel's songs, the sacral king leading the 
pilgrim procession accompanied by the Ark of the Covenant Presence 
to the final rest; to the Son of David--Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Messiah of God; to the Pais Theou of Revelation, the vietorious 
Lamb of God, The role of the musician is related to the levitical 
function--cantillation of Scripture, -prayer, and celebration 


through music, 


The Christus Vietor metaphor conceives existence in the 


form of a tremendous drama, In this narrative, God is the prota- 
gonist, The God of creation is also He who redeems, In Christ, 
the conflict reaches its decisive climax, The death and resurrection 


of Christ slgnify the vietory over the hostile powers, 
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The anamnesis of the mighty acts of God, which was a part 


of covenant worship of the Old Testament comes to focus in 


Christian liturgy in the anagnostic reading of the Scriptures 

and the anamnesis portion of the Eucharistic prayer, The original 
function of responsorial psalmody was as a comment upon and 
response to the reading of the Scriptures, During the Middle 

Ages with the reduced understanding of Latm, the anagnostic 
reading became more of a ceremonial function than a vehicle of 
meaningful encounter, Luther's restoration of the vernacular 
language and his maintenance of the church year with pericopal 
readings restored the interpretive function of music, 

During the Middle Ages, the creative power of the Great 
Story was Shown through tropes and sequences, liturgical drama, 
These extra-liturgical forms culminated in the Passions and 
Sacred oratorios of later times, 

According to this motif, the function of the choir is both 
to interpret the Word to and offer praise in behalf of, the congre- 
gation, The organ, in addition to accompanying the choir and 
congregation, interprets episodes of the Great Story through 
chorale preludes, Pietists are reserved in their attitude toward 
the organ and high art in general, emphasizing participation by 
the people, There is a two-fold approach to the voice within this 
tradition, Prophetic Narrative emphasizes the element of aesthetic 


distance,- Pietist testimony witnesses that to the extent that 
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8alvation and holiness are a datum of experience, they will be 
manifest in many ways including a person's voice, This arises 


from the fact that a person's vocal habits embody his history-- 


his place of origin, his social class, his psychological history, 


This two-fold approach to the voice carries over into a two-fold 


attitude toward the church music tradition, 


This lectern oriented motif has the following structural 
tendenciss: 

1, Simultaneously anthropotropic and theotropic, It is both , 
praise to God and testimony before men, 
2, No clear 8ubjective-objective distinetion is possible, 

The subJjective inter-penetrates the objective and vice-versa, 

'J, The Faith-Recital motif is related to the dimension of 
Self-awareness, The centered self links the individual self with 
the 8self-in-commumity, The centered elf is submerged in the 
biological dimension on one hand and the spiritual dimension on 
the other, Music's kinship to the dimension of self-awareness is 
Shown by the two forces which traditionally shape it: dance and 
words, 

Music is closely related to the poetic word which is 
characterized by rhythm, assonance, alliteration, etc, Sensory, 
symbolic language, common to myth, drama, and poetry, is a function 
of the dimension of s8e1lf-awareness., The act of in-tone-ing the 


text especially reveals the psycho-logical, psycho-physical aspects 


of the poetic word, 

4, The Faith-Recital motif bridges time through imagination 
(this includes metaphorical presence, typology, and empathetic 
participation), This study sees the imaginative process as a 
witness to and a way of remembering Jesus Christ rather than as 
a normative source of revelation in itself, The dynamics of 
poetic and musical re-presentation of historical events through 
imagination is therefore discussed, 

The Faith-Recital eschatological posture links the 
Wnoteyet" and "realized" aspects of the gospel in dynamic tension, 
5, This tradition is closely related to the conversionist 


motif, "Christ, the Transformer of Culture," 


The fact that a person's speech is a sign of his history 


and personal identity gives insight into the Gospel announcement 


that Jesus Christ is the Word of God, This phrase attests that 
in, Christ God expressed Himself, This Word, who is a Person 


and His-Story, is God's history, It is the revelatory key to 
His s8aving will for man, 
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"CONCLUSION 


The central issue of church music revolves around the 
Lord's Song, Implicit in this phrase is the question: in what 
manner is the contemporary song of the church related to the 
Biblical song through the church music tradition? Or to put it 
another way, is the song of the church a datum of our covenant 
with God, a means of His Word and saving Presence? The three 
motifs described in the closing chapters set forth varying ways 
of relating the elements within the Lord's Song, There are, 
of courses, other motifs and traditions of the church and mus1ic 
which we have not had time to discuss, The Niebuhr types, 
"Christ against Culture,” and CThrist of Culture” suggest two 
additional traditions and motifs, 

We conclude with a Suggested definition, The role of the 
music ministry of the church is to aid the people of God in that 
ministerial responsibility which is theirs to carry out through 
muslce: namely, to in-tone the Seriptures and prayer before God 
and in the world, The imagery of this sung word is een to be 
the matrix of imagination according to which the Presence and 
action of God is interpreted in the changing situations of life, 

The music minister brings to his task the vast heritage 


of interpretation and prayer contained in the church music 


tradition, In his work, he assists men in that quest for a 
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faithful understanding of their own speaking (the inherent 


personal history and 8elfhood embodied therein) An relation to 
the incarnate Word of God, 

In sum, it is the function of the music ministry of the 
church to re-present before God and in the world that New Song 


of Jesus Christ which remembers and rejoices in God's mighty acts 


and which anticipates the final chorus of the Kingdom, 
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THE LORD'S SONG AND THE MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH 
Francis Hildt Willilamson 


This study concerns the nature, purposs, and criteria 
of the music ministry of the church, The theeis is that the music 
ministry cannot be defined apart from questions concerning the 
total ministry of the church, The Introduction comments on pro- 
blens of inter-disciplinary studies as they affect theology and 
muslo, Part One, the opening chapter, gurveys the immediate 
history of American church masic analyzing the factors which will 
test any contemporary statement about the music ministry, 

Part Two begins the central argument, It is contended that 
internal disagroements about the practice of church music arise 
from external tensions between larger contexts whihh music is asked 
to serve--Christian education, liturgical worship, evangeliam, otc. 
Chapter Two analyzes trends within Christian education and litur- 
gical studies to seock a common point of orientation, The keryg- 
matic witness to Jegus Christ is shown to be a common antecedent, 
Chapter Three surveys masica]l forms in the New Tostament in 
relation to the Salvation History, the common life of the Early 
Church, and the cantorial function, The chapter on 01d Testament 


background gives special attention to the kingship tradition as 


remembered in occasions of celebration and expressed in oochate- 
logical imagery, To gum up, Part Tvo is a contextual study of 
the Biblical Song in relation te the life of Isracl and the 
Early Church and in light of the entire Biblical record, 
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Part Three sets forth three patterns of relating the con- 
temporary church song to the Biblical witness through church 
tradition, (To say it more technically, Part Three discusses the 


hermeneutical task of church music in relation to the over-all 


hermeneutical problem of the church,) The Wort/Antwort motif sees 


music as response to prophetic proclamation in Word and Sacrament, 
The Priestly Sacrifice motif calls upon music to enhance the 
prayers of the church in the supreme act of worship, the Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice of the altar, The framework of imagination of 
Faith-Recital of the Mighty Acts of God is the kingship tradition 
and the Christus Vietor metaphor of the atonement, Music is a 
means of intoning Seriptures and prayer within the narrative 
context of the Great Story, In this chapter, the close relation- 
Ship between choral music and the recited, poetic word is 
investigated, 

The chief aim of this study is to show why the questions 
concerning the music ministry must be discussed in relation to the 
over-all question of the nature of the church and its ministry. 

In addition, the study seeks to provide ways of relating theology 
and music, For this reason, the paper (1) lists key books in 
both fields concerning the issues under investigation, (2) uses 
and defines technical words from both disciplines, (3) de- 
velopes an analytical struoture (see pages 154ff by 


which to relate theological ideas and musical practices, 
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In other words, a primary function of this paper is to provide 
tools and suggest ways of investigation, 
The tentative definition at the end of the paper. concludes: 
it is the function of the music ministry of the chuvfch to re-present 


before God and in the world that New Song of Jesus Christ which 


remembers and rejoices in God's Mighty Acts, and which anticipates 


the final chorus of the Kingdom, 


